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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
Ee - 


DESCRIPTION OF A CONTRIVANCE FOR 
PREVENTING THE EFFECTS OF CERTAIN 
UNWHOLESOME PROFESSIONS. 


By Dr. Gosse, of Geneva" 





THE dangerous disorders incident to 
artisans who inhale pernicious emana- 
tions have demonstrated in all ages the 
necessity of preventing the introduction 
of these foreign substances into the 
splanchnic cavities by the mouth and 
nose. 

Cloths, dry or wet, fastened over the 
face, and masks of bladder were em- 
ployed for this purpose by the Romans ; 
but their insufficiency, together with the 
unpleasant heat produced by their ap- 
plication, caused the use of them to be 
speedily relinquished. 

Wet linen, though preferable in cer- 
tain respects, is attended with the iucon- 
venience of obstructing respiration when 
it &ts exactly, and of leaving vacancies 
when not sufficiently close. 

Dr. Macquart is of opinion} that ani- 
mal emanations may be arrested by 
means of small pieces of sponge soaked 
in an aromatic liquor and put into the 
nostrils. Without enquiring whether 
the presence of these sponges be suf- 
ficient to neutralize the miasmata, I shall 
merely observe, that the nose alone is 
protected by them, while the mouth af- 
fords a free passage. 

In various manufactories the work- 
men are enabled to breathe a pure air by 
means of long, flexible tubes suspended 
to the ceiling and communicating with_ 
the external air; but this method is often 
inpracticable on account of the attend- 

* The author of this paper was lately ad- 
mitted to the degree of M.D. in the faculty 
of Paris; and chose for the subject of his 
thesis on this occasion, the Diseases of Arti- 
sans. He has not confined himself to the 
mere theory ; but personally emploved, some- 
times at the risk of his life, and ascertained 
the utility of the preservative expedients 
Which he recommends, and which have the 
merit of being not less simple than ingenious 
and efficacious. 
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ant expense and insurmountable ob- 
stacles, 

Lastly, M. Brizé-Fradin has proposed 
for the same purpose a preservative in- 
strument, which is described in the 
Annales des Arts et des Manufactures, 
(Vol. L. p. 203). This instrument, to 
which the inventor gave the name of 
Tube d’aspiration, (breathing pipe,) has 
the stronger claim upon my attention as 
itis founded on principles analogous to 
nine, and has received the approbation 
of the principal learned societies in 
France. It consists of a hollow cylinder 
of tin, one end of which is surmounted 
by a small glass tube; the other, which 
forms the base of the cylinder, is provid- 
ed with a layer, more or less thick, of 
cotton wool, and terminates ina circular 
aperture, to which 1s fitted a short and 
gradually widening tube. To make use 
of it, the cotton is wetted with a liquid, 
the qualities of which differ according to 
circumstances, and the instrument is 
fastened on the middle of the chest with 
a buckle and two lateral plates. The 
mouth then seizes the tube at the upper 
extremity, and the air which penetrates 
into the cylinder by the aperture of the 
base, being obliged to pass through the 
cotton, there deposits its peruicious prin- 
ciples and is rendered fit for respiration, 
The liquids here act either by opposing a 
mechanical obstacle to the emanations or 
by forming with them neutral and fixed 
combinations. Some solid substances 
may also be employed to promote this 
neutralization. M. Brizé-Fradin uses 
common water, oxvgenated muriatic acid, 
liquid sulfite of potash, hquid ammonia ; 
or he interposes gilt plates, silver filings, 
caustic potash impregnated with water, 
silex, pounded charcoal and water, &c. 

This apparatus has some essential de- 
fects which, in my opinion, must operate 
against its general adoption, ‘Lhe cotton 
once soaked loses its elasticity, and be- 
comes clotted, so that .e air cannot pass 
through it without dithculty: on the 
other hand, when not wet enough it is 
permeable to emanations. As the tube 
held in the mouth is of glass, and tie 
motions of the head do not follow Wiese 
of the trunk to winch the mstrmnentss 
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attached. the wearer runs the risk ot 


hurtmy those parts, or at least bis move- 
very much impeded. Luis 
preserves the 


menls are 
justruipent, toreover 
mouth alone, and rt is not always possible 
to introduce cotion into the nostrils. 
Lastly, it is too expensive i its con- 
struction to be within the reach of every 
workman. Some of the liquids fultil but 
imperfectly the object proposed by the 
author: pure wi ater is not suflicient to 
condense sulphurous acid gas 5 and nel 
ther oxygenated muriatic ants: hor am- 
monia can be inhaled with impunity 
concentrated, or when the 
organs of respiration are irritable. 

Mv father, being engaged in 1725 mn 
researches similar to those of M. Brizé- 
Fradin, obtained not less interesting re- 
sults, but he applied them no farther 
than to the business of the hatter. Im- 
pres ed with the Importance of the in- 
quiry, I thought it reht to resume it; 
JT have extended the principle to other 
i proceed to sketch 


when they are 


professions aid shal 
its leading f acures,. 

The marine sponge when dried and 
cleaned presents % porous, reticular, 
elastic texture, which liquids readily pe- 
netrate without obstructing the numer- 
ous sinuosities, or impeding the circula- 
tion of the air: its elasticity, moreover, 
permits it to cover exactly the surfaces 
Pg which it is epplied, however un- 
even they may be. ‘This substance then 
fulfils most of the conditions required 
for promptly fixing various emanations 
without detriment to the functions of the 
organs of respiration, and thus affording 
a preservative medium for the nose and 
moutli. 

The best sort of sponges for this pur- 
pose is the common kind (spongia usita- 
tissema). Their texture sliould be fine 
and close: their thickness sufficient to 
retain moisture for a long time; their 
form: ought to eppruach as ‘nearly aS pos- 
sible to that of a hollow cone, and their 
base to be large enough to cover the tip 
of the nose, the mouth, and even the 
chin. The comeal form is pecessary to 
prevent the internal surface of the sponge 
from touching the lips. If this precau- 
tion be not sufficient, two small trans- 
verse picces of whalebone may be fixed 
inside in front of the mouth. The pores 
of the summit of the cone should he 
of the base and placed 
the light or 


closer than thos¢ 
within, and such as admit 


are too large must be caretul!: sewed bp 
with thread. ‘The contour of this kind 
of mask must be exactly 


fitted to the 
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face; and if there should be any aper. 
ture at the sides of the nose, a piece of 
sponge must be added. As the fine 
spol ses when they attain a certain size 
are high-priced, and vesides rarely free 
from detects, I have thought that ix 
would be advantageous to cover the ex. | 
terior of a coarser one with pieces o! 
finer quality. Besides the consequent 
saving, the mask presents a closer texture 

than if it were formed of ene piece, 
Lastly, for want of sporges sufiiciently 
larce, the mask may be compose: l entirely 
of pieces. ‘Two long viebands strongly 
sewed to the border of the sponge on the 
outside, after being crossed at the back 
of the head, may be brought round in 
iront and tied over the mouth. 

A sponge thus contrived affords all the 
advantages of M. Brizé-Fradin’s appara- 
tus, witbout having its defects. Though 
soaked with liquids s, it impedes neither 
the respiration, nor the voice, nor the 
movements of the head; its prolonged 
use 1S Not so inconvenient as might be 
expected; its cost is trifling and need 
not be often incurred when care is taken 
to keep it clean. I cannot, however, 
deny that it maintains a dampness i in the 
air which may be prejudicial to weakly 
persons and such as are predisposed to 
catarrhal complaints. The liquids with 
which the sponge is soaked sometimes 
injure the skin of the face; and in strong 
exercise, when the inspirations are quick 

and deep, it may momentarily impede 
the pulmonary functions. These incop- 
veulencies, of slight importance compared 
with the dangerous disorders which We 
prevented, become, from the effect of 
habit, scarcely perceptible: it is besides 
easy to obviate them by taking care not 
to concentrate the solutions too much, 
and to remove the apparatus from time 
to time for the purpose of washing the 
face with water or breathing a fresh and 
dry air. 

For persons exposed to any kind of 
dust, the sponge need be soaked in pure 
water alone. In this predicament are 
colour-grinders, persons employed in cot- 
ton manutactories, feather-dressers, «ool: 
carders, hatters, &e. 

Pure water 1s also sufficient to con- 
dense mercurial vapours, especially as 
the rapid evaporation which takes place 
iowers their temperature. For the same 
reason the wet sponge renders support 
able the heat of a fierce fire which, 
without this precaution, would scorch 
the face. To gilders, silverers of lovk- 
tng- glasses, barometer-makers, glass 
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makers, assayers, founders, enamellers, 
xe, this contrivance may be very useful 
:) various circumstances. 

Instead of pure water a solution of 
otash of commerce (sub-carbonate of 
yotash), in the proportion of one ounce 
ot potash to eight ounces of water, may 
be emploved to neutralize most of the 
cases or acid vapours to which the 
makers of nitric acid, hydrochloric acid, 
and orygenated muriatic acid, bleachers, 
chemists, engravers, who use aqua-fortis, 
&c. are exposed. 

Anatomists, surgeons summoned judi- 
cially to open corpses, medical attendants 
on infected hospitals, &c. are frequently 
the victims of pernicious miasmata, 
Water dashed with a mineral acid, vine- 
ear, or sometimes even oxygenated mu- 
niatic acid, will be proper to modify the 
influence of these miasmata. But of all 
professions none is exposed to more 
dangerous accidents than those whica 
threaten nightmen in the privies where 
they are doomed to work. Various gases, 
for a knowledge of which we are in- 
debted to the labours of Messrs. Du- 
puytren and Thenard, are disengaged by 
the accumulation of putrid matters with 
which such places are filled: such as 
sulphuretted hydrogen, bydro-sulphuret 
of ammonia, carbonate of ammonia, and 
sometimes, though more rarely, carbonic 
acid gas or azote, Numerous experi- 
ments have shewn the danger attending 
the inhalation of these gases even in small 

/ ; - . ie 
quantity. Messrs. Laborie, Cadet de 
Vaux, Parmentier, and more particularly 
the worthy Professor Hailé, have studied 
their action on the human organs; aud 
those chemists have proposed various 
methods for neutralizing those miasmata 
in the places in which they are generated, 
The renewal of the air by means of fire 
or a large blacksmith’s beilows, the use 
of lime and of oxygenated muriatic acid 
have succeeded in many instances: but 
these important precautions have been 
more frequently neglected, either on ac- 
count of the attendant expense or be- 
cause they lie out of the usual routine of 
the workmen. In certain privies, and 
according to the nature of the situation, 
these precautions themselves are some- 
times insufficient ; mephitic effluvia are 
disengaged at the moment when they 
are least expected, and the masons and 
bricklayers who repair such places after 
‘hey are emptied run neariy equal risks 
with the nightmen, 

Here the sponge, soaked in a solution 
of acetate of lead, in the proportion of 
one ounce of that salt to two pounds of 
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rain or river water, seems likely to prove 
of yreat service. Sulphuretted hydrogen 
and the ammoniacal gases are speedily 
decomposed by this liquid ; the respira- 
ble air alone which was combined with 
them, passes through the sponge; and 
the acid vapour rising from it at the 
same time opposes their action on the 
organ of sight.* I have ascertained that 
the solution of acetate of lead commu- 
nicates no hurtful quality to the air, and 
that it occasions no inconvenience whea 
applied for a considerable time to the 
skin. Itis besides very easy tu prevent, 
or remove with oil, the black tinge as- 
sumed by all the parts in contact with 
that liquid. 

Carbonic acid is a frequent cause of 
suffocation in ccllars, in wells, in places 
where vegetable substances ferment, &c.; 
and there is not always tine nor oppor- 
tunity to renew tue air in order to save 
the persons who have the misfortune to 
be exnosed to its effects. Would it not 
be possible, on various occasions, where 
the respirable air 1s mixed with carbonic 
acid to withstand for a short time the in- 
fluence of the latter by using a sponge 
soaked in lime-water? 

From these premises I think myself 
justified in concluding that the preser- 
vative sponge is applicable to all those 
cases in which a defence is wanted 
against deleterious emanations, minerals, 
vegetable or animal, acid or alkaline, 
gaseous, vaporous or pulverulent; and 
that no other precaution is necessary than 
to vary the nature of the liquids with 
which it 1s soaked, 

A great number of artizans may avoid 
by its use the dangers to which they are 
daily exposed, and we shall no longer be 
under the melancholy necessity of apply- 
ing to them what Fourcroy observes of 
colour-grinders in particular :— There 
are no physical means or processes for 
opposing the diseases which colour- 
grinders contract by the operations that 
constitute their art and by the materials 
they employ; so that medicine can dono- 
thing more than point out the remedies 
capable of diminishing the evils which 
afflict them.” 

(Lo be concluded in our next.) 








MR. EDITOR, 
AMONGST other sensible remarks 
made by your correspondent, who signs 
himself “ A Farmer,” (No. 42, p. 513,) 





* As sulphuretted hydrogen gas acts also 
upon the membrane of the tympanum, it is 
advisable to stop the ears with a little cotton 
impregnated with oil. 
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| have cele cted th; C following extract, as 
entilled to particular notice :— 
 Tuasmall parish with which I am 
well acquainted, not renvarkabie for the 
dissolutene: of its inhubitaats, but ra- 
ther the contrary (as the clergyman lives 
ou the spot, an d endeavours by precept 
and example to inculcate decency and 
morality) out of five marriages of servants 
In twelve months, four have become pa- 
rents in six months, and this is not a re- 
niarkablecase. Seldom a sitting of ma- 
gistrates in any part of the county passes 
without an order of bastardy. 
opinion that the depression felt among 
the labouring poor is a great cause of this 
increase Of immorality; for young per- 
sons who feel a real affection for each 
otherare deterred from marrying by the 


fear of being unable to support therm- 


selves, and are then obiiged to perform 
that ceremony which ought to have pre- 
ceded the connexion, 

Upon this interesting subjcct I shall 
beg leave to make a few brief observa- 
tions. In the first place, it appears that 
out of five marriages of servants in 
twelve months, four have become pareuts 
in six months ;” and that * young persons 
who feel a real affection for each other, 

re deterred from marrying by the fear 
of being unable to support themselves, 
and are then obliged to perform that ce- 
remony w hic h ought to have preceded tke 
connexion.” From which it may be fairly 
inferred, that only ove marriage would 
we we taken place, if the other four had 
iot been “ obliged to perform that cere- 
ane.” But the reasun so properly 
duced, “ that young persons who fee! 
real atrection for each other are deterre 7 
trom narrying bythe fe ar ot being unable 
t port themselves” and to ‘provide 
for atamnly, is not confined to the lower 
orders of society, but operates upon the 
| yout large, hd renders early 
marriages mach La Si ee than 1! hey 
would otherwise be. The only diference 
is this: that among the interior classes 
ef our population Nature asserts” her 
riches whist those who are more re- 
fined, must subinit to the privations 
which the present state of society inflicts 
upon than. In either of these cases the 
mipediments to early marriage are 
creatiy to be lament d, and constitute, 
ii) My O} inion, one of the p — evils 
of the times we live in: since to that 
eause lay be sini muchot the vice and 
mamorality so justly complained of. That 
marriage should be dreaded, and a family 
of children be considered as a burden, 
most assuredly betrays a perverted state 


IL am of 


of society ; since the first and great com- 
mand of the Almighty is to “ be fruitful 
aod multiply ;” whilst the Psalmist af. 
firms that * children and the fruit of the 
womb are an heritage and gift that 
cometh of the Lord:” and promises, as a 
blessing, to the man who “ fears the 
Lord,” that “ his wife shall be as the 
fruitful vine, and his children lke the 
olive branches, round about his table.” 

Now we must either infer that this 
promise was made to the rich only, that 
it was not a positive good, or that some 
change, very detrimental to real happi- 
ness and to the original intentions of the 
Supreme Being, has taken place in this 
country, so as to turn what was good 
into evil, and thus prevent the prudent 
and legal union of “ young persons who 
feel a real affection for each other.” 

E. T. Prrerim. 

Widcombe Crescent, Bath. 








Experiments by Capt. Layman, R. N, 
on the preparation of Forest Trees for 
tmmediate use, by removing the cause 
of premature Decay, and increasing 
the Strength as well as Duration of 
Timber. 


(Concluded from page 16.) 
DEEPLY impressed with the great 


national advantages that would result 
from the accomplishment of such an ob- 
ject, and having ascertained the pract- 

cability by actual experiments, I wrote to 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, Robert 
Viscount Melville, on the subject, in 
March, 1812, inclosing a letter* from the 


oa 


* “© Victory, at sea, March 10, 1805. 
** My Dear Lorp, 

** 1 inclose some remarks made by Captain 
Layman whilst ke was in Cadiz, after the 
very unfortunate loss of that fine sloop, which 
your lordship was so good as to give him the 
command of. Your lordship will find the 
rematks flow from a most intelligent and 
active mind, and may be useful should any 
expedition take place against Cadiz. 

‘““ And, my dear lord, give me leave to 
recommend Captain Layman to your kind 
protection; for notwithstanding the court 
martial has thought him deserving of cen- 
sure for his running in with the land, yet my 
lord, allow me to say, that Captain Layman’s 
misfortune was, perhaps, conceiving that 
other people’s abilities were equal to his own, 
which indeed very few people’s are. 

“*T own myself one of those who do not 
fear the shore, for hardly any great things are 
done in a small ship by a man that is—there- 
fore I make very great allowances for him; 
indeed his station was intended never to be 
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from the shore in the Streights, and if he «ic 
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creat Nelson, to the present first lord’s 
\lustrious father, who at the time it was 
written presided at the Admiralty, but 
who was impeached when I acre i ln 
England, The result of this application 
to “the present lord, with my offer to 
~ymmunicate and prove the practicabi- 
lity of the discovery, will be best under- 
stood by the following answer :— 


* Admiralty, 1st May, 1812. 
“ Sir, 

“T have received your letter of the 
esth ult. requesting that your informa- 
Hon respecting the improvement of um- 
ber should be submitted to the investi- 
gation of a competent committee, and I 
have to inform you that the Board of 
Admiralty, although obliged by the readi- 
ness you have shewn to make known the 
details of your experiments, do not con- 
ceive that they are likely to be of that 
public advantaye as to make it advisable 
.o adopt the measure you suggest. 

“* MELVILLE.” 

Disappointed in my application to the 
quarter intrusted with the management 
and direction of our navy, | proceeded to 
to verify the facts befure the Board of 
Agriculture; and the following is the 
substance of a minute made by the pre- 
sident at the time:—— 

Board of set, 
June, 2 9, 1812. 

The Board adjourned to examine some 
experiments made by Captain Layman, 
on the preparation of forest trees, for 
immediate use on being felled, by which 
the specific gravity is reduced, and the 
sap orembryo wood reudered aseful, as 
well as the strength and duration of the 
umber considerably increased. ‘The fol- 
lowing is the result :— 

1. Poplar, (Lombardy,) cut from a tree 
in Agrowiny state, broke with 336lbs. 

2, Poplar, (Lombardy,) counterpart 


——— 





not every day tisk his sloop he would be 
useless upon that station. Captain Layman 
has served with me in three ships, and Fam 
well acquainted with his bravery, zeal, 
jadgment, and activity, nor dol regret the 
loss of the Raven compared to the value of 
Captain Layman’s services, which are a na- 
tional lass, 

“You must, my dear lord, forgive the 
warmth which 1 express for Captain Lay man, 
but he is in adversity, and therefore has the 
more claim to my attention and regard. 
If I had been censured every time I have 
fan my ships or fleets under my command 
ito great danger, I should long ago have been 


out of the service, and never in the House of 


Peers, NELSON AND BRONTE, 


‘Viscount Melville.” 
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piece of ditto, prepared, in three hours, 
bore 368lbs.* 

S. Seasoned English oak broke with 
784lbs. 

4. Seasoned English oak, 
bore, 9O02\bs. 

This piece when broken proved to 
be naturally defective internally; but 2 
sound piece prepared by Capt. Layman 
appeared to have sustained 1007Ibs. 

5. Sap, or embryo wood of oak, pre- 
pared and preserved, bore 930lbs. 

6. Counterpart piece of ditto, in its 
natural state, broke with 536lbs. 

7. Common white deal, in its natural 
state, broke with 339|bs. 

8. Counterpart piece, prepared and 
preserved, bore 508lbs. 


Note.—Speciinens were produced by 
Capt. Layman to the Board, of the mat- 
ter composing the decomposition of wood. 

As these experiments were made be- 
fore a well-attended Board, consisting of 
several members of both Houses of Par- 
liamest, and a lively interest expressed 
on the occasion ; Tinclosed a copy to the 
First Lord of the Admiralty with the 
following letter:— 

‘* My Lorp, July 19, 1812. 

“ Although vour lordship’s reception 
of the plan. which I had the honour to 
submit to you for the improvement of 
timber, &c. might induce me to appre- 
hend that any farther application On that 
subject may be deemed intrusive, yet 
having since that time demonstrated the 
reality of my discovery before the Board 
of Agriculture and several members of 
both H. uses of Parliament, I beg leave 
to ine.ose the result of the experiments 
for your lordship’s consideration, as a 
subject connected with the welfare of the 
navy and the state. 

‘©The rapid decay of our ships of war 
particularly exemplified in the recent in- 
stance of the Queen Charlotte, having be- 
come a matter of serious consequence, 
[ have ascertained a mode by wich not 
only the cause of such premature decay 
may be removed, but the progress of dry 
rot prevented ; which T am prepared to 
prove, should your lordship think proper 
to direct a small piece of the most de- 

caye: 1, and a piece of the soundest tim. 


prepared, 





* ‘This experiment was made to shew in 
how short a time wood could be prepared 
for use from a growing tree; but a young 
standing Weymouth pine, which was experi- 
mented upon with a view to masting timber, 
and which was three days in preparing, had 
not only all its corruptible juices withdrawn, 
by which its weight was reduced, but its 
strength inereased from 243 5 450, 





her of the Queen Charlotte to be de- 
livered to me.—one half of which to re- 
main in its present state, and the other 
to be so pre pared as to stop the rot trom 
atlecting the sound wood. 


- 
=: 


$4 ‘* 
at 
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‘ ‘* | have been induced to trouble your 
ian | _—s 
rdship with this letter, trom fecung 
trongly impressed with the great. sd- 
r vantages that would result: by mercasing 

the duration of sa and decreasing 
’ . ' j ° ae - 

: Lie Gen rod ror timnh IC] baat should mi1y 
"7 lan not be thought deserving the atten- 
tion of the executive government, L can- 
? } } ° ’ 1 
hot satistv mv own mind that it should 
; } e | { te thie public vh} cd STit “yi! thre re:ere 
ri have ic submitted to the consideration of 
> * " ° 
\e | Liclt. 
Fu 7] : { i ve tic it ) tO De, my lord, 
ts XC. We Ls YMAN.” 
J an? ! 2 ? . } 
Vy ici his LOTUS Was | le asca to-aie- 
4 ~ V¢ su buns 
. ‘ T have rece.ved your letter of yester- 


1d | have transmitted it to 
the Board for consideration, 
MELVILLE.” 
In consequence of which, ailter some 
ergundless assertions, which 


** ( Sicne d, 


nervy and ¢ 

aOp ared to be rather the etlect of mise 
euided power® in an individual, or the 
pertness ofa clerk in othce, than the ac- 
tion af the lords commissioners, the Navy 
Roard was directed to furmish me with 
tie wood, trom which I made experi- 
ments at the Navy ottice. 


NO. # Drv 
the Yucen Charlotte, as received 
from the Navy Board, July 18, 
1812. 
lj Putto ditto cured.4 
Lil. Dry rot and sound timber (Eng- 
lish and Canada oak and piteh 
pine) Of ditto in its Common state. 
IV, Counterpart pieces of ditiv, pre- 
i served.— Lhe above were put into 
. bottles, and sealed up by the 
Navy Board; one of which was 
afterwards cracked, and the wood 
put mto another bottle, which 
with its counterpart was resealed 
as at present. 
V. A piece of English oak broke 
with 228lbs — TT his was s aid to be 





“* Power and violent passions ate well 

known to be more intoxicating than strong 
| quer; of which there was a singular in- 
‘when the great Nelson, on whom a 

avon had bestowed titles as a re- 
itor his hard-earned services was told by 


i-~ | y 
V4 ‘ 


nasce member of the Admiralty Board, 
iit re rad not lime lo answer the imper- 
ip oi rmonaries of every adle tord,.” 
r here reoeat what 1 observed at 
‘\ y Board at the tn «, that prevea- 


rot timber (Canada oak) of 
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a bad specimen, butit wasa coun. 
terpart of what the Queen Char- 
lotte was framed with. 

VI. A piece of ditto prepared and 
preserved, bore 810!bs. 

VII. A piece of Canada oak, of the 
Queen Charlotte, in its natural 
state, broke with 528ibs. 

VIEL. A piece of ditte, prepared and 
prese rved, bore 6d0ibs. 

IX. A piece of pitch pine, in its natu- 
ral state, broke with 672lbs. 

X. A piece of ditty prepared aud pre- 
served, bore 834ibs. 

As from V. to X. were broken bya 
lever of five powers, 28lbs. should have 
been added to each for weight ot hook 
and scale. 

These pieces were sealed up at the 
Navy office, and remained in that state. 

It being remarked that these experi- 
ments should be made upon a larger 
scale, L addressed the following | letter: 


“ (GENTLEMEN, August 6, 1812, 

* Asin the picce of the Qucen Char- 
lotte’s top timbers, which I received from 
the Navy Board oa the 15th ult. it ap- 
pears, that exclusive of ibe natural ten- 
dency of the timber (Canada oak*) to ra- 
pid decay, the rot commenced and was 
accelerated by the eliect of moisture and 
heat, which always takes place when 
the timbers are covered in with boiled 
lank, 

I beg to acquaint you, that pliability 
may Le given to wood, and its strength 
and durability preserved, as well as the 
cause of decomposition removed trom 
trees and tiaiber, as shewn in the speci- 
menst submitted to inspection ; and 
* The Canada oak, exclusive of contain- 
ing gallic and acetic acid, has a putrescent 
fluid like cabbage water, which, when re- 
moved, very much improves the wood ; and 
this the Americans may consider as deserving 
of attention: and the German timber 1s 
also very prone to decay from a similar 
cause, 
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+ SPECIMENS. . 

A. A piece of an English oak sapling, with 
its sulces or blood, broke with 436lbs. 

B. A piece of ditto, counterpart, with its 


juices or blood withdrawn while standing on 


the sth, and converted on the 6th of June, 
—_ bore oog4ibs. 

. A piece of English seasoned oak, and 
boiled as for thick-stuff and planks, con- 
creted, and its specific gravity swoln from 


5ilbs. 150z. per cubic foot, to 67]bs, soz. 
and bore only 56glbs. 

D. A counterpart piece of ditto, more 
curved, without either injury by burning, oF 
decay from boiling, was reduced in weight; 
and bore 658ibs, 
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which I shell be heppy to prove on a 
more eviarged scale, Should it be thoucht 
roper to build a ship asa test of dura- 


W. LayMAaNn 


tion. I ain, Wc. Ne. 


; Principal Officers and 
C Pi uassioner’s Of H., M. 
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Avil 


io this received tor answer, 

‘ Nary Office, 13th dug. 1812. 
“Sig, 

“We have to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your letter of the 6th inst. re- 
specting ‘the dry rot in timber, and to 
express our thanks forthe communicn- 
tion therein contained. 

« With reguard to building a ship for 
experiment, we acquaint you, we ds not 
consider it outta be proper to recoin- 
mend that one should be built according 
to your proposal, 

“ We are, Sir, 
“ Your aflectionate friends, 
cP, J. Hartwect:, 
“Ww. Rune, 
“11, Lecce. 
‘Cupt. Layman, RN.” 

To which I replied, 

“ GENTLEMEN, Aug. 26, 1812. 

“The evils which arise from the rapid 
decay of our ships of war, cannot but 
occasion nie to regret that my endeavours 
to verify the facts upon a more enlarged 
scale—of the practicability of preparing 
forest trees for immediate conversion, as 
well as increasing the strength and du- 


rability of all timber. by the buildin ww of 


. ship as atest of dur: ition, should “wee 
hive been considered as a proper object 
for the oficers*® in that depar tment to 
recommend, when the subject was re- 
ferred trom the Adm ralty to the Navy 
Boaid; particular! y as exclusive of the 
premature dee ay that Lobserved to have 
commence: lon th e outer side ot the tim- 
bers of the Queen Charlotte, next to the 
boiled plank; which being excluded 





. Sur eyors of the navy. In most cases 
it appe vars that, exclusive of the senior sur- 
Veyor’s attendance at the Navy board, and 
the junior suryeyor’s at a committee, that 
Whatever relates to the form ation, building, 
dad repairing of ships, the selection of time 
ber and materials, the making of docks, 
erecting buildings, direction of the ship- 
Wrights, the general business of the ordinary 
and dock-ya rds, and the surveying of works, 
rest entirely wi ch the su rveyors of the navy, 
althouzh senerally considered as the aggre- 
rate act of the whole Navy Board. Inshort, 
2 surveyor of the navy has to act sm more ca- 
Paciies than Scrub in the play. 


from light and air, accelerated fermenta- 
tion and putrefaction, thereby promoting 
decomposition, IL was forcibly struck 
with the pernicious etlect which the gal- 
lie acid contained in the oak, and acting 
upon an iron bolt, bad produced on the 
timber in Jittle more than two years. 
This corrosion, although different in its 
action, and not so rapid in its progress 2s 
the rot, is equally destructive to the tim- 
ber, and a great cause of the frequent 
and large repairs our fleet requires; as 
‘ron trom its strength is ia many parts of 
a ship indispensable.* 

‘* | exerted myself to discover a mode 
by which this evil coascquence might be 
prevented, by preserving | iron from cor- 
rosion,f and was proceeding with every 
prospect of success, as two “of my expe- 
riments bad not contracted any rust 
whatever, although one had been im- 
mersed in aliquid much more acrinios 
nious than is contained even in the timber 
of Brazil, which it appears is about to be 
iatroduced: but great was my disap- 
pointinent, and [ cannot but lament that 
all my labours and expense tor 20 years 
to acquire the means of encreasing the 
duration of our navy, so obviously im- 
portant in its consequences by materially 
decreasing the consumption of timber 
and demand for ships, should have been 
rendered abortive by opinion only, with 
out test hy comparison, 

“Tam, &c. 

‘ Principal Officers and 

Comes of H. M. 

Navy.” 


As Lord Barham had presided at the 
parliamentary commission of woods, 
forests, &c. and at the Board of navel 
revision, exclusive of having been at the 
head of the / \dmualty as w elias the head 
of the Navy Board, I inclosed the result 


ee 


W. Layman. 





* he whole security of the masts, and 
consequently the safety of a ship, depends 
upon iron; copper, exclusive of expense, is 
little more than half the strength, and would 
consequently require a hole of nearly double 
the size to be made in the wood. As the 
Myrmidon, built with English oak, was 
fastened wita copper bolts, but only continued 
about eight years fit for service, and was 
broken up at Plymouth, it would be desir 
able to know what state the timbers, &c. 
were in. 

+ One of these experiments of iron driven 
into a new-felled oak, on the Sth of June, 
has been also exposed ever since, without the 
smallest appearance of corrosion; but the 
counterpart unprepared iron is much oxy- 
dated. 
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i 7 suswer was pleased to state, * My health 


so large an extent as naval improvements, 
hut i TD was in office I should certainly 
viake trial of your experiments regarding 


‘7 
‘a l “wy 
4 Hn . 
om Ube tthe experiments tohi is lordship; whoin 
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crt timber.” 
Captain Layman having lately had an 
epomnrs to verity Ins discovery ona 


' irver scale, addressed the following let- 

a | ter to the first Lord ot the Admiralty :— 
§ “My Lorn, 

: “T take the liberty to state, that hav- 

« had occasion to examine my papers, 

| | was induced to peruse a letter with 

aT which I was honoured by your illustrious 

e father, the late Lord Melville, the sub- 

a stance of which I beg leave to inclose to 


your lordship.” 
’ “Strr, Dunira, Dec. 12, 1807. 
“ Perfectly recollecting the favourable 
| recoinmendation of your exertions at 
Gibraltar, which came to me from Lord 
Nelson, I have looked out for it amongst 
iny papers, and have sent a copy of it 
to the Board of Admiralty, together with 
the letter and inclosure I have just re- 

ceived from you. 

¢ (S) ened, ) 
" Capt. Lauman, R. N.” 
“ Whether this circumstance with 
other strong testimonials in my favour, 
sent to the Admiralty, were known to 
your lordship when it was signified to me 
by letter, dated the 2ist Apnil, 1812, 
- rat your lordship did not teel yourself 
at liberty to hold out tome any expecta- 
tion of promotion or ry paid [ 
cannot presume to judge; but [ trust I 
may be allowed a well-grounded expec- 
tation, that asthe papers alluded to* were 
made official documents by being trans- 
mitted to the Board of Admiralty : that 
an officer having such testimonials in his 
favour from such illustrious characters, 
tovether with bis suggestions therein con- 
tained for establishing a port on the 
coast of Barbarv having been adopted, 
; and attended with yreat p sublic advantage 
during the war, it ‘will be considered as 
entitling bim to attention and a fair trial 
by experiment in any measure he may 
suggest or discover tor the good of the 
pub rhe se rvice, 

« As since my discovery of pre paring 
forest trees for immediate use, and in- 
creasing me strength and duration of 
timber, the rapid decay of sbips of war 
has encreased, I have, to the best of my 
ability, pursued the object, and having 


MELVILLE. 
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* See Lord Nelson's letter to the late 
Lord Melville, p. 
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does not enable me to enter on plans of 
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lately had an opportunity to try the 
process on a large tree On my Own 
vremises, thereby ascertained beyond 
doubt that the cause oat premat ire de- 
cav in timber may be removed, and the 
duration of ships encreased with a con. 
siderable saving in public expense. 

ade | earnestly hope ti) it your lords hin, 
as marine minister of this country, «ill 
enable me to render this discovery of 
public benefit, by, in the first instance, 
directing that Cwo trees oniv be selected 
as nearly similar as possible, thar the one 
ope rated upou by me shall be caarly tried 
in Woolw ch yard both as to durability 
and strength, with the other worked in the 
usual way. Trusting, that storia Cu 
great advantage of the prepared ire 
made obvious, your lordship will hove oc 
fact fully verified on a large scale, by 
building: from asmall ve ey to the large st 
ship. . Layman.” 


To this letter no answer was returned: 
but Capt. Layman cannot reconcile it to 
his feelings as an Englishman, that the 
public should be deprived of the advan- 
tages of the discovery, and therefore in- 
tends to give the disclosure in an exposé 
attached to the Maritime History in which 
he is engaged ; trusting, that if his hints 
in the important subject of supporting 
our navy are improved and enlarged upon 
hy men of greater abilities, information, 
and experience, and acted upon by those 
intrusted with the power, it may hereafter, 
and itis to be hoped at no distant period, 
lead to most important consequences. 








MR. FDITOR, 

IN justice to your numerous and most 
respectable subscribers, permit me to 
address you upon a subject which has 
lately appeared in your Magazine, and 
to state the true facts of the case. 

Your correspondent, Tyro, has un- 
doubtedly discovered a gross mistake of 
your correspondent Mr. Bry; but that 
gentleman having voluntarily ‘come for- 
ward and candidly acknowledged his 
error, I shall not say any thing there- 
upon, for it must have been apparent to 
the meanest capacity, as there is not a 
single iota of a philosophical question to 
answer, butitis in itself a perfect nullity. 
Mr. Bly seems to misunderstand Tyro; 
for certainly Tyro does not contradict 
his authority when coupled with that of 
Dr. Wilson, but it is when Mr. Bly 
throws off the leading strings and en- 
deavours to walk alone. I beg to inform 
Tyro that the writer of the letter ia 
question is a very young man, lately 
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.»prenticed to a surgeon at North Wal- 
sham, and that letter his first attempt at 
writing in a public journal; and Iam 
syre had Tyeo known this youth is not 
the celebrated Dr. Bly whom he ima- 
ened bim tobe, he would not have used 
such language, which in’ Mr. Bly’s op 
non seems to be so impertinent, ironi- 
and wldbera!, but which really does 
ot appear so to me, for a person who 
cons his resl name to a_ publication 
ayast be aware of the criticism he is ex- 
sosed to from an enlightened and = dis- 
sepine public. However [ trust Mr. 
ely will soon forget Tyro’s animadver- 
sons upon bis first juvenile production, 
and let hit remember that many learned 
sien have at first experienced similar 
attacks; but notwithstanding have gone 
gu, and risen to the highest degrees in 
thar professions, winch I hearuly wish 
may be the case of this youug gentleman, 
snd that he may live to that day when he 
sitll be known (as ‘Pyro assumed) by 
the appellation of “ the celebrated Dr. 
John Bly.”~-Let me however, on part- 
ng, vive him the advice of one who ts 
always ready and willing to assist a 
young man, particularly of merit, never 
ruput his signature to any paper till he 
is tully convinced it will bear the utmost 
scrutiny, and save the author from being 
afterwards brought forward to acknow- 
iedge an error he may have committed. 
Norwich, July 1817. TaTpos. 











MR. EDITOR, 
HAVING in your Jast number (June, 
p. $99) laid bare some of the malversa- 
tions of the police, I feel myself called 
upon to supply a few hints for the re- 
wedy, which will be found, L apprehend, 
il @ seperintending power, emanating 
trom the Secretary of State’s office, and 
holding close communication sith. it-and 
the magistrates, and the surrender of a 
small portion of the liberty of the sub- 


ject. Well aware that this latter step 


would involve the proposer in a great 
deal of political obloquy, it ought to un- 
dergo previous and separate investiga- 
tion. bor my own part, I dismissed my 
doubts with the trite but very just reason- 
ing, “ that we should give up a part to 
preserve the remainder ;” for a man who 
's foolish enough to be found in a com- 
pany of questionable rectitude bas very 
small cause tu complain of being consi- 
dered and treated as one of the party. 
In all cases of crime to couduct himself 
“Wards persons innocently present, as 


“7ECens  ereminis, would be highly 
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blameable in an officer; but, when co- 
ercion becomes necessary towards trans- 
gressors, are persons of respectability to 
sanction by their presence the misdeeds 
of the guilty? Least of all are they 
entitled to recover Compensation in a 
court of justice who have been thus neg- 
livent of their own characters. All 
then that would be requisite in such cases 
were nothing more than to allow the de- 
fendant to put in a plea of justification, 
and proveit. Nowand then a hard case 
might arise, capable of much extenta- 
tion, but the example would have a dou- 
ble good effect on that very account. 
With these views of the matter, what 
woald have become of all the whinings 
about the fate of the midshipman who 
was killed in Burlington-street? His 
friends, and the friends of warling in the 
streets (very numerous at that time), said, 
“the poor young fellow was passing ;” 
yes, * passing,” and so were the stones 
passing into the house of Mr. Robinson ; 
and he knew it; and theretore had no 
right to pass that way. As soon as riot 
assumes its sway, no one has a right to 
pass who contributes nothing to its sup- 
pression, whatever the lawyers may say 
to the contrary. I consider it a happy 
circumstance that the soldier was ac- 
quitted. Timid people might ask, would 
you arm with more power the very order 
of men who have so ill-used that with 
which they are already entrusted? No: 
but I would add more strength, give a 
better direction ty the machine, aud re- 
construct some of its parts upon better 
principles: 1 would correct that aiscre- 
pancy we have observed in its applica- 
tion upon every combustion of the pub- 
ic mind; I would organize the various 
discordant materials of police reguin- 
tions and appointments, bring under one 
single controul separate jurisdictions, 
particularly that of the city of London, 
and give the whole a kind of military 
uuity. 

In proportion as the crafty and dis- 
honest multiply their schemes and their 
depredations, so must the householder 
encrease the means of defending his 
property, and the magistracy adopt new 
and more energetic modes of detection— 
would I could say—nieasures of preven- 
tion. Before, however, I enter upon my 
proposal for a new modification, may L 
be permitted to advert to some recent 
transactions, as further elucidatory of the 
present defective state of the police? 
Not that I doubt any one reflecting in- 
habitant of ilis metropolis requires two 
minutes’ consideration to conyince him 
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of that fact; but L do conceive also, that 
a word or two conce rhing the late turmul- 
tuous meetings will not ouly shew the 
‘propric ty 


! 


necessity of alteration, but the 
of ad ypting this one inp ticular. Your 
readers must here keep in mind that my 
former paper was (from no matter what 
Citiise a ions time in reaching your 
hands. Sinee then we have had the two 
asscinblies ina Spa-fields, the procession 
through the city ‘an the 2d of December, 
and various riotous demonstrations im 
the country. Hiow thie se Si veral mect- 
mes a lvanced to their termination, and 
bv what means thre y were the inost quick- 
ly praat down, and the most peaceably 
quelled, ongbt to teach us mn what way 
to» procecd ubder similar circumstances 
mi futore, even though we did not know 
betorchand the turn of men’s mindsina 
state of insubordination to the laws, and 
the materials of which a mob bent upon 
mischiel 1s ¢ om pose ad. 

fn that part. f th nsisland, Mr. Editor, 
where my first breath was inlaled, the 
people are (or were) more than is usual 
eiven to m bbing, But what of that; 
gue man was found fully adequate to 
suppress acommon indication of tumult, 
The tree use ot his Stick, and the demon- 
stration only of support from his co- 
oilicers, were sullicient to disperse such 
amob (for irstance) as that which ate 
tacked Mr. Robinson’s house last year. 
With two such men we micht have 
s¢ iZ¢ dl the tremena ius rioters “ ho Passe d 
New viite-strect on the forementioned 
day, including the Watsons and the 
eal} try who accompanied the flags 
through the citv. On that occasion not 
an officer was to be seen, though it was 
clearly the duty of several to have watch- 
| rioters. | 


= oF r ac min? \ . sore. me 
i Lites as matte Ol course, 


1 


b Clie mavements of the 


hut d may venture to athrni not one was 
, . ! rift ‘ . iss 1+ - 
there Will i! bye credited that trom 


\ 
C ierxcenwe chu:  &@ Chr stchurch not 


rw otiicer (1. e. constable) was found 

‘ A ° ‘’ . , ? 

n tus dutv? Not one un Spatieids 
who saw the tirst movement ot Watson 


un, and followed iim? Who saw indica 
. ; pains to 
press it! What is the inference? 


Wy, L wail cell vou, sir :—the men weigh- 
ed nothing // Yhe duty of the officers 
Wi here « rly marked out nothing 
Lut the most culpable ne clivence could 
haw sar nted one of them at least from 
runnvipe down Turnm l- street and across 
Sn titre id «Aid iy Will, or close aite ‘the 
pial What might he predict vei be 
tle consequence? Nought worse than 


mauve fits inveur bor noe 
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thing, and see the ebullition subsite, 
My opinion is, that all those who wer 
stationed in sight of young Warton’ 
party wante ‘d personal courage ; and that 
the option of acting, or not acting, upon 
such an ocension, ought no lo nyer to be 
left with the officers. One of them 
night have arrived at Mr. Beckwith's 
shop in time to prevent murder and pil- 
lage, and stup in its earliest stage what 
assumed at one moment a threatenii ng 
aspect. Mark, sir! I speak of one con- 
stuble-otlicer only; for with one of these, 
myself and a neighbour would have put 
an end to the grand procession through 
Newgate street just spoken of; and what 
is more, we told some of the deluded 
wretches of their speedy suppression— 
of their nothingness. Arms, indeed ! 
three good sticks would have quelled 
them in as many minutes. 

But people must not be assaulted 
says the common Jaw; no flogging but 
under the sanction of a jury. This is, [ 
argue, wrong, very wrong. Do the 
thieves practise such selt-demial ? Go into 
a crowd; a fight, or say to Epsom 
races. At the latter, a score of robbers, 
regulacly atanianedl pick pockets with 
comparative impunity; and any resist- 
ance on the part of their victims, or de- 
houncement by by-standers, produces as 
much bexing and ¢ a iz as would 
Satisiy any reasonable | udy: these gentry 
ou chit to be met with their own weapons 
and an organized police. 

On the Downs just named IT sawa 
rang of twelve or more fellows, includ- 
lng two boys, steal about as many 
watches aud purses, which they assidu- 
ously deposited in a cart, where sat two 
Jew girls, Seeing one ‘whom I ascer- 
tained to be a peace-officer (but who 
turned out to be too peaceable for his 
otuce) and being desirous of adding to 
the day’s spert, L pointed out these > de- 
} edators to him. He was too good a 
cale vlator, so declined interfering as he 
could tmd no assistance at hand. But 
when I proposed to shew him the rogues’ 
valuable depository, he was upon the 
alert, extremely anxious to be in 
formed whereabout, though alone. Do 
you imagine, sir, this is @ solitary in 
stance? By no means. It takes place 
at every such assemblage, and is well- 
known to the magistrates and whole 
posse of peace otticers; at least this is 
iny conviction, so much, that I will 
venture to aver, if you make a commun 
cation on the subject, you will be laug!- 
ed at for supposing them ignorant of $0 
palpable a fact. Possibly those rol- 
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beries are sufiered to go unrestrained, 
because they act as a check upon the 
respectability of such assemblies la 
Lind of “thief rob thief.” Very pro- 
found thoughts, truly ! but our admuinis- 
irators of the penal code should reflect 
also, that here young thieves are taught 

) brave justice unul they are capable 
ot wi Bie Hie: co other feats of more per- 
sona! danger. 

Ona subject of this nature LI do not 
think we can niultiply matter of fact too 
much; therefore make no apolovy for 
adducing, in farther proof, one instance 
more, Which passed under my own eye, 
of the total inadequacy of the present 
system, or rather want of system: nor, 
indeed, can an apclogy be necessary 
where things, not persons, are spoken of; 
tor these speak more than the finest dis- 
sertations can; and show the advantage 
of men of observation communicating 
their thoughts upon matters of great 
public uullty, and bringing them into a 


/ 


the mob which opposed the sending of 


Sir Franeis Burdett to the Tower. — I 
arrived on the spot when Mr, Coleman 
made application at the baronet’s door 
on the Friday alternoon; and own that, 
as my opinions lay that way, LT was 
pleased to bear he had not succeeded in 
the caption, though I knew of no way 
by which it could be avoided.  How- 
ever, not to enter upon politics past or 
present, I have to inform you that the 
nucleus of that mob centered in one 
man alone. It is scarcely credible, but 
u0 less true, that from so small a beyin- 
ning, the greatest city in the world should 
be teen n into an uproar—the military 
called out—-the blood of the innocent 
~~ cordon of troops drawn round 

s, and the country placed in a state of 
alarm and terror fur several days! Two 
or three constables at any moment be- 
tore four o’clock that day, might have 


dispersed the inconsiderable number —of 


idlers who gaped at the walls of the ba- 
ronet’s house, as a few mischievous boys 
pelted those coachmen who pertina- 
Cuusly retained their hats while passing 
the crowd, About this time the gentle 
man alluded to coming up with some 
tends, and hearing that the baronet still 
resisted the authority of the House of 
Commons, gave vent to an inordinate de- 
gree of exultation, in rather a peculiar 
‘one and mode of expression, adapted to 
the popular feeling ; and in ten minutes 
of indiscretion occasioned reiterated 
shoutings, a triplication of missile mud, 
and those other consequences we have 
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focus as it wel re—I medi ‘the OFlvin ot 


Hu 


seen and deplored. I leave cut a heoaw 
incidents ; and would feel no hesitation 
in proving the facts. He himself as 


surprized and chagrined to hear at nig rf 
that the Horse Guards paraded Picea 
dilly ; and was so much ashamed of his 
conduct, that he never revisited the spot, 
during, nor long after the disturbances. 
Wint are we to infer from this, but 
that there was a defect in the police, a 
want of communication, 
its functions—when it must be 
that the bare presence of an 
might (and I think would) have 
that gentlem: in from exposing bimself? 
while a single horsewhip  unsparingly 
laid on, would have dispersed the young 
eile who began and alone maintained 
the riot fora considerable time, as they 
do upon all such oceasi ons. If such could 
by possibility be expected fram the 


apparent 
otticer 
deterred 


timely application of a smatl number of 


the police, what might not be reckoned 
upon hy amore coplous application ot 
the civil power? Why not bring 230 
constables with some such power as we 
vive to our ships of war—‘ Sink, burn, 
and destroy?” [Club law.] ‘To which 
add, “take into custody one each.” 
Bat the men must have the power given 
them to proceed to extremities im all 
such unlawtul assemblies; and they 
should be disgraced if they tailed to give 
proof of their prowess. Under the like 
circumstance, | bore witness to the con- 
duct of the High Constable of Westnin- 
ster acuing up to my ideas upon this 
subject in a supreme degree. Your 
readers may recoilect that the execuuion 
of Fliza Fenning brought crowds of dis- 
orderly people about the house of the 
tamily she had atteinpted so atreciously 
to injure. Passing by Chancery-lane 
one afternoon, L thought proper to es- 
amlie the quality of the materials which 
composed the assemblage, and found it 
newly reinforced by a number of Jour- 
neymen bakers; until when the whole 
were orderly enough, except arraigning 
the justice of their country. “The bakers 
were ordered off by the High Constable, 
peremptorily; when one, who seemed 
their champion, evinced a disposition to 
resist—" he had not made choice of bis 
route,” aud he changed it twice; but 
the constable left him no alternative, 
threatened to “chop his ear off,” if he 
did not proceed, and thrusting bis gilded 
staff of ofhce against that organ, con- 
vinced the fellow resistance was vain, 
The bakers sneaked off in succession ; 
and all the old women who had incited 
to riot ever since morning with “I vish 
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lL vos a man for their sakes. I'd bring 
out young Turner and serve him out just 
the same;” they, too, vanished like 
chaff, nor assembled I heli ve any more. 
Now this 1s Inv meth: d for dispersing 
An wciplent rr tt. Here was an end put 
at once to amob that for two or three 
days threatened the neighbourhood with 
mischiet of the most baleful sore; but 
it is ten to one that the same person 
does not act im the same manner upon 
a precisely similar occasion; it is mnch 
sreater odds that no other officer benehits 
by the examnple . OE from any defect im 
either, but because they do not act from 
system, but oly upon the spur of the 
aceasion, These mobs, as « ell as Vans 
of robbers, ought vor to be lett unmo- 
lested uutil their crimes are ripe. It ts 
awrong practice in every point of view 
save one: tor who can doubt the threats 
avalnst the sulle rig family just named 
would have been carried into execution 
1) a greater or Jess degree ?—as there 
can be none that the tumult in Piceadily 
might have been prevented But the 
services of the police are most embla- 
zoned by these occurrences takiag that 
course which is least to be desired by 
the hurnane and disiuterested. To check 
crime in its bud ought to be the chief 
aun ot every man in office from the king 
to the catchpole; and I know of no 
Lette: way of suppressing riotous assem- 
bles than that pointed out. Of the 
speedy detection of nests of robbers and 
young thieves, L shall speak hereafter, 
Yours, Ke. 

A Consrant Reaver. 

St. Poul's, June 3, 1817. 
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“IR. FDIIOR, 


ahs patriotic editor of the Mort, aly 
Ale zuz ee in his loyal publication for 
Seka repeats the story of “ the dragoon 
at Carlis!e, who drowned himself through 
dread of receiving a second portion ‘of 
corporal punishment (having received one 
flogging), for having absented himself 
trom duty to marry a girl without the 
consent of his officer S, WW ho obje ‘cted tothe 
match,” though he must have known its 
falsehood. Mr. Manners Sutton stated, 
and he has not been contradicted ythatthe 
otlicers could not consent to tle m: riage 
as the man was already married : that 
¢ was not for marrying, but for abse nting 
himself without pe rmission that he was 


punished; and that it was not intended 
to intlict a second Hogeing. 


The same worth editor never fails to 


ane 


tell the public of any culprits protesting 
their innocence at the scaftuld, in order 
to have the laws of the land Keouett; INty 
discredit. In Ireland such declarations 
make but littke impression; none bu 


Innocent men are ever (if you believe 
the last declarations of the criminals) 


hanged there, and the gutity always €s- 
cape. This plea of innocence does not, 
however, mean that the culprit did not 
commit the crime for which he ts going 
to sutfer; but that he dies innocent, 
having confessed to his pricst and re. 
ceived absolution, and become thereby 
as free from sin as on his entrance into 
the world. Amicus, 


ae eee or 





MR. EDITOR, 


IF your correspondent J——B (N 
xiii. p. 501) had bestowed attention on 
the context, or if perhaps a less laconic 
form of expression had beeu employed 
by myself, he would Lave perevived that 
it was not the terms of father and mother 
but the relation usually expressed by | 
those terms, or, more correctly, * the 
earliest infantile denominations” of that 
relation, which were asserted to afford a 
proof that there exists an aptitude in 
the fiuman orvans * to double the same 
consonant in one cnuneiation.” ‘The 
terms father and mother are not those 
early and spontaneous exclamations by 
which av infant endeavours to eall forth 
the endearments of its parent, or to 
make known its affection. ‘They are 
words of foreign descent, and must be 
learned before they are pronounced, 
Sull the genealogy of those words will 
serve to shew that even they have their 
derivation from the same source. Mean- 
while it is on the English terns dad, papa, 
mama, titty, or the French mimie (amie), 


fanfan (enfant), bon-bon, and others sr 


milar, that the observation is meant to 
bear. We shall! take leave to enter inte 
Its exemplification somewhat more at 
large, by stating the terms that express 
the relation of paternity in most known 
idioms. 

These denominations are here pur 
posely thrown together without any other 
order than resemblance of sound, the 
object being to shew that the hues 
voice has universally attempted to fer 
the earliest words out of the easiest 
sounds, and that in these words Ue 
same consonant (or its cognates ) is often 
reduplicated in almost every language a 
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Kaglish, French, ae | Latin fic . pater | Bulgarian Be otskue 
lralian, &c. dials | Greek dialect . amdug Nova Zemlé —.__ ottese 
Mobin. S.Am.. p?pa | Ancient German _ pfater Bohemian » otzie 
Griscns  - - pap fatair Dalmatia Serv. —otse 
Bralinzin « . bap Gaelic dialects atair Sclavonic, Wal bores 
Rhetic, or Ru- bbap avhair tachian So 
manscbe | Basque. e_ alta Hungarian » atjank 
Mol jucca ‘ a | Teutonic dta- i va- | Jukag. Tartar . ote 
Malayan . banpa | ects . ter, vader | Lusatian . » vosche 
CS) Africa . baba | English . father Vandalian . Woschze 
iis , . bape English. . dad | Polonian . . oysze 
Mexican . . baepe Cambro-Brit. tad | Croat, Carniol, ozhe 
Kurdistan ? babe | Armorica - tat | Czeremitz e UsZin 
Sardinian ~ babbu Angola. » tat | Finland Esthon _issa 
Cancam. Africa abba Gieco-Sicilian . tata  Ostiak Tartar. jez 
Hottentot . bo Greco-Calab, . tatta | Samviede . yezeme 
Corean se » pou Grandan . . tataha Permian . » aye 
AChinese dialect fd Cornubian - taz | Thabetian - dap 
[he Oriental “™ Livonian : . tawss Tang. sian . amenn 
Tonzues P ' Lithuanian Curl. tewes i Wogal . mem-iel 
lakatz, Vartary aibbit russian. . thewes | Georgian . » mamao 
Moxique, SA. piti Polish , . tabes | Caraib ; . tita 
Nagaree, Mah- >) | Greenland » atta | Araucan, SA, insin 
patta,Guzurat, S pita Epirus ° 2 att Kichuan. SA yaya 
Benguiese | Lapland . » atki 
Greek ; .  Walnp | Russian. » ctche } 


London, 17th July, 1817. 
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Mens conscia recti.—Auson, 
MR. EDITOR, 

FAR be it from’ me to vidify the cha- 
racter of anv nation or society: and in 
the Remarks on the Causes of the Dis- 
nN es in [reland,” inserted in your 
Magazine for January last, it was never 

‘ntended that under the name of the 
wretches who committed them the whole 
Irish nation should be comprehended : 
that would have been as absurd as false. 
I spoke then as I speak now of the 
ignorant, infatuaced Roman Catholics of 
the lowest order, who in fact constitute 
the bulk of the people. Dues Hreer- 
vieus (No. 41, p. 893.) wish to render 
them more de-picable, more culpable, 
by assuring me that they defy their 
priests in procuring bib les? Does he 
mean to say that with the Bible im one 
hand and the sword in the other, the 
latter can do nothing which the 9g 
session of the former cannot iustif 
The proposition I asserted was, ee 
‘hey frequently durst not be taught to 

read, Hinrrnicus says they defy the 
priests. Will not Hipernicus grant 
that they must be tanght to read before 
“ey can understand? Of what use then 
would the defying their priests be, and 
the receiving the Bible with avidity, if 
they cannot read? And how can they 
learn to recd? Jt must be either in 
provestant schools, or popish seminaries. 
Mheir bein gin the former is contrary to 


een 
principle; and wilt Hrpernrevs say that 
the parents of these children are ableand 
do pay tor their istruction in the latter ? 
Whether be does or does not, it is an 
indubitable truth that the greatest pare 
of the peasantry of Iveland live and die 
without knowing the form of a letter, [| 
ain firmly of opinion, that when peop'e 
have been taught to read, not all tle 
world can binder them from books; bux 
never before was I given to understanc, 
that those who were entirely ignorant «1 
their alphabet were the objects of thx 
Bible Society’s liberality. But suppose 
they are able to read; ,they must have 
acquired the art of reading by the assist- 
ance of their priests ; and is it reason- 
able that the priests would instruct them 
to read that they might have it in the: 
power to disown and disobey their i.- 
junctions? J say again, they cannot 
read without their pastors’ care; if they 
do they are not Roman Catholics, 
and cousequenuy are not included in my 
observations. Besides, I cannot con- 
ceive the nature of their defiance: do 
they resist the ministerial — by 
force of reason and argument? or do 
they physically oppose it? The Siias 
I am certain Js not in their power, and { 
have so frequently witnessed instances 
to the contrary of the latter, that I can 
hardly believe the poor peasant would 
dare to horsewhip the sacred person of 
h's parish priest. 

Acnin, if there 1s defiance there inust 
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be dissention and opposition; and in 
the present instance these cannot hap- 
between the pastor and his flock 
interference of foreiyzners, 
asserts that the flock 
tS pastors, whieh demonstratively 
exertious otf those who 


pen 
without the 
Yet Eipernicus 


deties 


proves that the 
sasily emploved mm disse minating 


priv ples hostile to every establishment, 


are sf | 


under the 


conscience, have not been unsuccessiul 


iy producing anarchy, discontent, and 
Jrrehe@ion Will Elipernicus sav that 
the established church has encreased in 


numbers, or the people in loyalty? or 
rather, wiih iv 

is becn metamorphosed into licentious 
enthusiasm, and legal inditlerence into 
nal disattection? If they do re- 
ible, and that earnestly, their 
proves that they 
* that 


not say that superstition 


ifrati 
ceive Ui 
conduct most serrously 


, , iT 


do not understand 1t— pearls are 


cast betore swine Pe No: the art ot 


‘; \] : . 
QP PIICAUION 5 
ovoject in 
Hore 


must precede the 
Witi mut a proper 


pre ductive ot 


reading 
and reading 
agis- 
agreeable and vicious Curse quences than 
wnorance imselt. The Bible So- 
distribute Bibles, but thev 
can only be used where scholastic dis- 
cipline and cultivation of manuers have 
prepared for its introduction and under- 
standing. The Board of Education with 
their Charter schools may do much, and 
who have the ame- 
at heart; but in 


view may be 


absolute 
ciety may 


so may the societies 
horation ot Ireiand 
their reports Hinens Nicus will perceive 
sutlicient to justif y the assertion that the 
progress and extension of instruction and 
eo knowledge are niaterlally ob- 
i by the unceasing opposition and 
hosts oa ot the Roman clergy. The 
[iritish system of education, or as it is 
imes called, the plan for universal 


— 
SOmMet! 


instruction, may be calculated for me- 
chanical knowledge; but it can never 
make Irishmen either lovers of our go- 


or established church. The 
clildren of these schools may learn to 
, butaift there be not a determinate 
their education, it is to be 
eared that, generally, imbecility and 
xity of principle must ensue. Know- 
ledge muy be imparted, but knowledge 
must be £ Soistary 
the love of a man’s country bas ever 
een, an ! ever will be, revarded as one 
of the noblest virtues. But how are we 
to judge that a man loves his country f 
Not by rapine, nor plunder, nor war, 
nor dominion, nor ambition; but he isa 


verument 


, 
eoject in 


Sey ’ 
OU i sthils 


* 


leges juraque 


nsulta patrum, qu 
‘ , 
val 


SAui ¢ 


deceittul nanie oo! liberty ot 


The characters I condemned 
wicked in the extreme; and even the 
nations of Greece and Rome, whose 
conquests Hier viccs has attributed to 
their amor patria, appear to have loved 
every other country better than their 
own. So that if Ireland did re ally pos. 
sess all the virtues of plilosoplic Greece 
and valorous Rome, there might still be 
remaining much he athen superstition and 
cruelty. From beginning to end Iiy. 
RERNICUS IS never Once out of charac. 
ter. Butof Inshmen love their country 
so enthusiastic: lly, why do we find s9 


Were | 


many of them in this ‘and other coun. | 


tries, while there are comparatively few 
foreigners in Ireland? 
lives of those Englishmen who are there 
rendered so intolerably uncomfortable 
by the treatment they receive, or have 
reason to dread? To die for one’s coun- 
try isondeed noble, but to live for it is 
nubler, But Irishmen say, to quarrel 
amongst ourse Ives evinces an enthusiasm 
of afiection; but to deceive and slander 
a stranger is a duty ticunbent upon all, 

In stating what the Roman Catholics 
assert respecting the salvauon of others, 
I should be sorry to have afhrmed ‘a 
gross and diabolical falsehood :” and | 
teel ashamed now in condescending, ai- 
ter such abuse of language, to shew 
Hinpernicus the utter inconsistency and 
instability of his arguments. Had he 
net me with candour, and openness, and 
manly warmth, [ should have been in- 
duced to think that his conduct at least 
contradicted the opinion [ had expressed 
of his countrymen. But no more can 
the Irishman restrain the turbulence of 
his passions, than the “ Ethiopian can 
change his skin, or the leopard his spots.” 
Hisbernicus athrms that “ all bigots are 
intolerant.” Now the Church of Rome 
has been proved to be guilty of bigotry, 
and consequently her professors must be 
bigots and intolerants: and if so, how 

can Hipernicus reconcile them to that 
principle of charity he is pleased to give 
them; at the same time saluting me as 
“ aerossand diabolical falsehood teller.” 
I can assure him, as the school boy says, 
‘non est mentiri meuin.” 

To convince me that the Protestants 
do not live in fear of the Catholics, be 
has the ingenuity to afhirm, that one 
“ Lord Doneraile became security—| for 
what?] Ais parish : Sergiy ?] inthe rebel- 
lion J telat happened f] not a man was 
guilty of lawless acts; consequently pro- 
testants do not live in fear of the catholics, 
however numerous! Thanks to Hiber- 
nicus for his pleasing logic, It cet 


Why are the | 
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tainly “ was a@ most glorious opportunity 

for the destruction of his lordship.” 

Sed quid laboramus opinionem sic inanem 
verbis VerneRee, cum ipsa rei vanitas se 
sei fellat : 

Yours, Ke. 
July 28, 1817. 


ps. An answer to the following que- 
; would be acceptable :-— 

What is the estimated number of poor 
ana children in Ireland, between the 
ages of seven and fourteen ? 

How many are educated in the Charter 
Pe on the principles of the est iblished 


church ? 

4, What societies are formed on the same 
principles ? 

4, What societies are established for ad- 
yancing instruction without regard to any re- 
ligious tenets in particular ? 

5, What is the supposed number of schools 
conducted on the principles of the Romish 
church ? 

6 What comparison the number of pro- 
testant children bears to the number of Ro- 
man catholics ? 

>, Whether the children of catholics are 
admitted into the charter schools and other 
roy i” foundations ? 

. Whether the charter schools are not for 
re most part situated in the country far from 
populous towns ? 

9. Whether it would not be desirable to 
erect public free schools in every town for 
instruction only, or partial clothing ; instead 
of giving education and maintenance toa li- 
mited number, as in the present charter 
schools ? 

i0, What is the supposed number of 
schools built and endowed by private indi- 
viduals ? 


Purrtacripos. 


ric 








FUGITIVA.—No. I. 


oe 


MR. EDITOR, 


YOUR obliging readiness to rescue 
trom oblivion my plan of a * Rehearsing 
lheatre,” (No. xlili, p. 1) has encouraged 
me tosend you another of my fugitive 
pieces—a short essay on Homer’s ac- 
count of the Murder of Agamemuon, 
which may perhaps prove not altogether 
wincceptable to your Classical readers. 

I am, Sir, 
Your humble servant, 
; and constant reader, 
West Square, Surrey, Joun Carey, 
August 6. 





There is a passage in the Odyssey, of 
“lich T wish that some learned critic 
we ld favor ine with a satisfactory ex- 
Mahation: or. if thar cannot be done in 


© present state of the text, perhaps 
« s 


some gentleman, who has an opportu- 
nity of consulting ancient manuscripts, 
may be able to produce a various reading 
calculated to remove the dithculty. 
Relating the murder of Agamemnon 
by /Egisthus, the poet says that the as- 
sassin—having planted in ambuscade 
twenty of the stoutest fellows he could 
find in the whole town*, and ordered a 
banquet to be prepared —“ invited” the 
monarch, conducted him home, and, 
while “ entertaining him” (or, lest ] be 
accused of perverting the passage, * hav- 
ing feasted him”) slew lim, “as one 
would kill an ox at the manger.” 
Kosa esvog xara Oniacy ceskors puta apiorous, 
Fict Aoyov, EtTepwos D avwyes Daita wever tas. 
Autap 6 Bn xartwy Ayaemvova, Woimecva Aa, 
“Immo nas tooo, asinea prepeanpiCary. 
Tov Soux esor oAsgov amyays, Kas R2TEMEdE 
AgTuccas, @S Tis TE KATENTAVE Rovy Ems patyn. 
Odyss. A, 530—535. 
Then follows the conclusion of the 
traged y— 
Oude Tig ATeEiDew ETagwy AimwED, ci of EmovTO, 
OTAE TIE AITIS@OY* aan’ exrader ey meyaporc:, 
VV. 536, 537, 
Now, Mr. Editor, I beg to be informed 
what idea we are to conceive of the 


Oude tig Aiyir Sou. 


The simile of the “ or killed at the man- 
ger’—besides the aliusion (noticed by 
the scholiast on Euripides, Hec. 1279) 
to the cruelty of Agamemnon’s disap- 
pointment, in meeting an untimely death 
at the instant when and in the place 
where he had reason to expect rest and 
enjoyment after his ten years’ toil—may, 
I presume, be supposed further to imply 
that he was killed unsuspecting and un- 
resisting ; especially as we find that a 
band of rufhans were previously posted 
for the purpose, who would, no doubr, 
have waited till the preconceited signal 
should be given at a proper moment, 
when the devoted victims were over- 
powered with wine. Aud whoever sha! 
insist that Semaucces be understood of a 
completely past transaction — “ after 
having Seasted him” —will only confirm 
the presumption that the guests had duly 





* Tke circumstance of delibesately select- 
ing ascore of the most sturdy desperadoes, 


though it materially heighten the interest of 


the narrative, is entirely overlooked by Mr. 
Pope in his version. But, to compensate 
that omission, he gratuttously ** incases” 
them ‘in radiant mail,” which Homer 
did not think necessary for the undangerou 
exploit of surprising and murdering a few 
unarmed men oyer their cups. 
*O9 
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c.rculated the bowl, and were probably 
incapable of defending themselves. 
Neither in Homer, nor in Aschvlus’s 


tragedy of “ Agamemnon,” nor in that 
which is attributed to Seneca, do we 
find the sligi test bint of resistance. 


Who, then, so completely cut off that 
entre band of sturty carles, that, mn the 
words of Pope, (though not of Homer) 


«« Eeisthus sole surviv'd, to boast the deed ?” 


T).d they kil each other? did their em 
ployer Zyisthus, to reward the villains 
accordiny to their deserts, first make 


themalldrunk, nd then cut their throats, 
in compiinuce with the prudent maxim, 
that ** dead co: 7 tel! no tales Ms Or, 
Wir lly, shail we ( having no longer occa- 
sion for the rascals) callin the aid ofa 
convement apoplexy, and let the result 
of aur inquest be » verdict of, * sudden 
decth bu the visitation of God 9” 

Until cither ancient manuscript or 
modern ingenuity shall hold out some 
light toe dispel the cloud of obscurity 
which envelops this transaction, we may 
be permitted to form our conjectures 1) 


the dark. Suppose, then, Mr. Editor, 
that, mstead of 
eooweweete#t 6s of 0 Emwovr?, 


OYAE TIE Atyisdou. .. 
we were to conjecture that Homer might 
perhaps have originally written 
Terre rren ©. 
OYAON EII AtyizSeu . . « 
(Limen ad A gisthi) 
would better judges reject the idea ?— 
lt they object, that, notwithstanding the 
‘€ invitation” by Aigisthus, the feast and 
the massacre both took piace in Aga- 
inemnon’s own palace, not in the house 
the traitor; L reply, that, taking Ho- 
wer for my authority, I find no such 
thing asserted. The circumstances of 
he bath, the wnpervious garment, the 
wre, the co-operation (or, according to 
Hschylus, the sole agency) of Clytem- 
nestra, seem to have been entirely un- 
Known to Homer, and discovered by the 
sagacity of his successors, long, 
atter his death, That of the 
aze, ia particular, which proLably gave 
rise to all the others, 1s, by the scholiast 
abovementioned, expressly said to have 
originated trom a msconception of Ho- 
mers meaning in the simile of the ** ar 


mventive 
very lone 


=<) 


” 
of the manger, 


swever, if the Ovdsy ex’ Aspe Sev be ab- 
as inadmissible— 
ayain, that (requésting five 
indulgence from the yramma- 
form the aorist 


‘ely coudemumned 
suppose, 
huinutes’ 
rians) we were to 


PXQIOHN from 21AzZH, as well as EXQOIUN 


Ona Remark of Cowper's respecting Mrs. Macaulay. 


[Sept. ], 


from r22: and then, with less deviation 
from the general reading than would be 
produced by the common aorist— 


Alrl!COOT) 
—}5 KC QCOHS 


we might conjecture, that possibly the | 


lines once ran as tollows— 
Ovde rig Arpsidew Srapay AiwES’, of ob Errovea, 
Ours tig sxoasrSn' adr’ exrader ey meyapcic: — 
“not one was spared by the assassins: 
not one mane his escape from the scene 
of carnage; but all were butchered oy 
the spot.” 

Thus Sophocles applies the term toa 
man — from aband of murderers— 


» 06 BEp ixer EXSQOEIS proves, 
CEdip. ‘Tyr. 775, 


If critics will acknowledge the reading 


Oixeve + 








EXIQS0H to be at all admissible, I am | 


not disposed to quarrel with the wrani- 


marians for cashiering the obnoxious | 


sigma at the expiration of the five ni. 
nutes’ truce above stipulated. 
neither Ouvdey ex’ Aiyiodov, nor sxcweSn, nor 
exowSn, will satisty those gentlemen, then, 
sir, my oniy resource is, to suppose—and 
to maintain, until they can prove the 
contrary—that the twenty bravoes, in 
the wantonness of pure sport, cut, each 
his own throat, and gallantly died like 
tragedy heroes ! 


J. Caney. 








MR. EDITOR, 

IN perusing the correspondence o/ 
the poet Cowper, I was surprised to find 
him giving to Mrs. Macaulay the credit 
of first exposing in its true colours the 
character of Oliver Cromwell. He 
seems to think the world were altoge- 
ther ignorant of his villany, tall this furi- 
ous and intemperate party-writer was 
kind enough to take up her pen, purge 
and disperse the mist that had before 
hung over the visual ray of mankind ii 
general, and exhibit the protector 10 2: 
his native atrocity. Now to me I cor- 
fess this assertion of Cowper’s appears 
not a little extraordinary. I had always 
supposed both the conduct and motive: 
ot the usurper were well understood, an¢ 
correctly appreciated in the world long 
before Mrs. Macaulay existed. If my 
memory does not deceive me, the cele- 
brated Richard Baxter, who lived in or 
about the time of Cromwell, bore testi: 
mony to his sanctified hypocrisy ane 
real villany; and notwithstanding th 
laboured vindication of his biographer. 
Hayley, I believe it 1s now pretty gen 

rally admitted that the servile adulatic 
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paid by Milton to the usurper—that 
Milton, who retused obedience to the 
authority of his lawful monarch, is a pro- 
seeding which cannot be defended, ex- 
cept at the expense either of the poet’s 
principles or understanding. Tam un- 
able to sav which of the two histories, 
IIume’s or Macaulay’s, appeared first in 
dhe world; allowing, however, that the 
fenale historian had the precedence, 
what becomes of the earlier writers—oft 
Clarendon and Rushworth, and Whuit- 
locke? Were there no facts universally 
acknowledged ? No data from whence to 
draw unerring conclusions ? Did it re- 
quire the abilities of Mrs. Catherine Ma- 
caulayGralam to bring into light memoirs 
and records till then forsooth unknown— 
ty winnow false from true—and (I quote 
the words of Cowper) to prove that idol 
which seemed to be of gold, to be a wooden 
me. L will add, that the intemperate 
yancour of Mrs. Macaulay, as an histo- 
rian, is not more extraordinary than the 
impiety of her admirer, Dr. Wilson, 
who erected a statue of her in the cha- 
racter of the goddess of liberty, and 
placed it in her life-time in the chancel 
of his church at Walbrook. Of this con- 
duct, however, he appears to have been 
ashamed, as he subsequently had the 
statue taken down. 

I am your’s, &c. 

July 19, 1817. 


CLEericus. 





CHARACTERISTIC SKETCHES OF AMERICAN 
VEGETABLES, 
BY ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT. 
(Concluded from p, 21.) 
lil.— The Grasses. 

MESSRS. HUMBOLDT and Bon- 
vland were so fortunate as to meet with 
two specimens of the Bamboo-tree ia 
flower; the one on the bank of the river 
Cassaquiar, which is a branch of the Oro- 
noko, and the other at the village of El 
Muerto, in the province of Popayan. 
These reed-like trees, though they cover 
damp and swampy tracts of great €x- 
tent, and attain the height of from 50 to 
30 feet, are nevertheless very rarely seen 
in blossom in America. Various obser- 
vant travellers who have visited the 
Suadules—as the swamps occupied by 
bamboosare termed by the inhabitants— 
never had the good fortune to obtain a 
sight of the flowers or fruit either in 
reru or New Granada. In the East 
Indies, on the other hand, the gigantic 
srasses blossom so abundantly, that the 
seeds of the bamboo mixed with honey 
“re a common dish with the people of 
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Mysore. According to a notion preva- 
lent there, the plaut does not bear truit 
till it is fifteen years old, and soon after- 
wards dies. ‘There too a distinction 1s 
made between the bamboo with a solid 
stem, which the natives call chidter, and 
which grows in adry soil, and the bam- 
boo with a hollow stem, termed doda, 
which grows more rapidly, and in morst 
Situations, 

The guadua bamboo was found by 
Messrs. Humboldt and Bonpland on 
mountains to the height of 860 fathoms ; 
and what is still more remarkable, these 
mountain trees, though growing upon a 
soil equally damp, contained more 
water than those of the level country. [n 
more elevated regions the tree grows se- 
parately in the thickets; but in the 
plains, and to the height of 400 fathoms, 
it forms extensive woods. ‘The bamboo 
belongs to the plants that grow in society. 

The American bamboos render the 
same services inthe New World as those 
of the East Indies in the old. Whole 
houses are built of the Baumbus guadia, 
The oldest and thickest trunks are em- 
ployed for the walls; the roof is formed 
with the smaller, and these are covered 
with the young brancies that have 
leaves. The doors and household fur- 
niture also are made of bamboo, The 
advantayes which cause the Americans 
to prefer the use of bamboo to that of 
the hard wood of the lofty trees which 
every where grow in the vicinity of their 
habitations, consist in the facility with 
which it may be felled and wrougbt, in 
its durability and the coo!ness enjoyed 
in houses constructed with it, owing to 
the free current of air which they atlord, 

The water contained in the American 
bamboo has a somewhat saline but not 
disagreeable taste. The inhabitants as- 
sert that it acts powerfully on the urinary 
passages, Of the sweet bamboo-honey 
M. von Humboldt could discover no 
traces in the New World; but in the 
kingdom of Quito he met with the ¢a- 
baschir, differing but litle from that of 
the East Indies. A piece of it, given by 
him to M. Vauquelin, was found by that 
chemist to be composed of ,~, of siliceous 
earth, and ;% of potash, lime and water, 
The American tabaschir is celled by the 
Spaniards bamboo-fat. © T cannot coue 
ceive,” says the traveller,“ how writers 
who have made the sugar of the ancients 
a subject of their enquiry, can compare 
the ¢udaschir, which is white and brittle 
like starch, with honey. For my owa 
part, I could not perceive any sweet taste 
in the tabaschir of Quito, though it was 
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vet moist and viscid and I } nave some 
doubts whether the tree-like reeds of 
America coutun a sweet juice al all, 
Che tubuschir, indeed, betore it becomes 
by desiccauou as hard as stone, is 
clammy, white, and milay: when it has 
been kept five montis it emits an ex- 
tremely ted aumnal odour. The same 
was observed by Russel respecting the 
salt of the Asiatic bamboo, and Garcias 
ab Orte, who long resided at Goa as 
physician to the viceroy, has alone as- 
cribed a sweet taste to the juice ot the 
bamboo, Lt appears, however, that the 
ancients mistook the fabaschir tor real 
sugar; partly because both are the pro- 
duce of reed-like plants, and partly be- 


cause the Sanscrit word sc harkeara, whi c 
at the present day is used like the Per- 
sian schukur, and the Hindustauee 


schukar to denote our sugar, dovs not 
properly inp Y Soo Cin sweet, bout 
something sfony ol sandy, and even the 
urinary caleulu fi is theretore proba- 
ble that the we i schurkarva was at Hirst 
used tor the tubuschir alone , avd Ih the 
S¢ quel transferred to Gury Suva Troms the 
smaller sugar-cane ou acceuut Of its sims 
lar figure. The word bambvo is derived 
from muambu, and trom candu comes Our 
term = sugur-candy, as does taubaschir 
from the Persian word scair, which sig- 
pines milk. 

tn Under the name of saccharum Pliny 
certainly described the tabuschir of the 
bamboo as * a hovuey collected trom the 
stems of reeds, whichis white lLke gum, 
breaks between the teeth, is of the size 
of a uut, and is applicable to medicinal 
purposes alone.” The ancients had, 
nevertheless, some knowledge of our 
sugar, which was said to be produced 

India without bees. Several writers 
of avuquity believed that a sweet honey- 
line juice was expressed trom the roots 
of lofty reeds, thus confounding the root 
vith the stem, and the comparatively low 
sugar-cane with the tall bamboo-tree. 
Some of them even head a notion that the 
genuine cane-sugar was a dew which set- 
ued upou the leaves oi those plants. 
The sugar-cane indeed grows wild and 
1 a matural state near Almansura in the 
Kast Ludies, ov the banks of the Eu- 
phrates, and at Sirat; vet I presume that 
In the regions of Asia visited by the 
Greeks the juice cf the cane was ex- 
pressed only for the purpose of an imme- 
diate beverage, and that the ancients bad 


hot consequently any Knowledge of solid 

Sucar, »O Tibi Vi ca? j tue term ie Clile 
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It is almost superfluous to obsery 
that before the Spaniards opened th 
way tu Amernea, the inhabitants of tha 
coutineat and the adjacent islands were 
olrangers to the sugar cane as well as tC 
our ditterent kinds of corn and rice, 
The Spanish writers on America, indecd. 
give the name of (étle rice to the cheno 
podium quinoa, whichis Common in Bogota 
and Quit », as the Augh -Americans tern 
a species of z/zania, wild rice ot Canada, 
Maize or Turkey cora, “the other plants 
of ancient cultivation, does not grow | 





wild in any part of tie new coutinent, 
lt were to be shed that some future | 
traveller would tarnish more particula; 
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uh. EOMOL, 
IN answer to a question contained in | 
one of your uumbers (No, 41, p. 419, | 
| beg to observe that by the 35 Geo, HL | 
c. 53, and 42 Geo. III. c. 63, the pa 
leve of receiving or sending letters free | 
of postave 1s confiued to memiers of either | 
House of Parliament. Consequently | 
minor peers are not enuticd to that pri 
vilege, as they are inc apabie of sitting in 
pathament until they attain the age ot 
a And by thes same construction onl 
the 28 peers of Ireland that sit in par- 
liament are allowed the privilege. But 
Irish peers that have seats in the House | 
of Commons of course are included i | 
the words of the act,as they are only | 
considered as commoners. It has been | 
clearly established in the case of Loi | 
Petre v. Lord Auckland, 2 Bos. and 
Pull. 159, that a Roman Catholic peet 
is notentitied to the privilege. 
July 29, 1817. W, 








MR. EDITOR, 

EVERY Briton deplores the necessit! 

for a suspension of the Habeas Corpus | 
or execrates the villainy by which the 
a natural to rude sufferers was 
utlamed to menaces of turbulence ; and 
Al partics ought to feel themselves ¢ valled 
upon by eratitude to their ancestors wil 
se ith their blood purchased for us inva: 
Juable privileges 5 ; by all that endear | 
nienieeia freedom, and by every dul) 
“ec Cath GWEC to posterity tO exci! 
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Ou uUtMo 
‘ax the recurrence of calanuties, that 
through the lapse of ages may, at some 
ee | ‘ t J ' 
mnetir rnis! tovtec far th 
critical juncture, furnish pretex or the 
nhbversion of liberty. Sinre even they 
wsuUe we ° ‘ 
. abe oe Pe : 
who.are convinces that a suspension of 
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cakes rkiae r etry 
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precaution: butaif suffered to 
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bv LIME ls 
. distress, no more 


crow Info pre vailne 
han} nines relief can be administered — 
a astarving populace are ever prone 
to Deer ction. From ~ earliest an- 
nals of Britain to the present date, we 
may draw full ¢ conviction, that a variable 
chmate enjoins eve ry provident atten- 
fioa to Insure constant € mployme nt and 
cheap subsistence for our labouring po- 
pulation. Including the current time, 
our country has experienced famine, or 
a near approach to dearth of provisions, 
in thirty-five different years; ‘Purkey has 
known two: Italy mine; and France 
only five periods of destitution, In the 
venr 1802, a French statistical writer 
vaunted bow abundant! y the Galle pro- 
vinees drew subsistence from their own 
bosom, while rival England, with the 
riches of both Indies pouring into ber 
lap, starves, like Midas, in the midst of 
her gold, unless assisted by the agricul- 
tureofher neighbours. This bitter gas- 
conade ought to rouse not less our po- 
litical wisdom than our honest national 
yide to cultivate our own ample re- 
sources ; aud the scarcity now so general 
in the most fertile parts of Europe may 
be considered as a decisive proof that, 
without accumulated stores to provide 
for contingencies, neither fecundity of 
soil nor a genial at mosphere can exempt 

people from severe privation through 
tie failure of a single crop. All govern- 
ments have been impressively warned 
to ad pt preventive mecasures in regard 
t) exigencies, pregnant not only with 
physical pain, but with the more hideous 
evil of moral depravity. Those precau- 
tions | heen hitherto neglected ; for 
ligh elevation preclude s the vivid ‘per- 
sonal observation of the multifarious ills 
included in the want of daily bread; nor 
have censors of administration Fae 
rigat t ® find fault, SINCE, without official 
“id, Immense stores of grain may he. ac- 
Camulated: ard ean Britons require 
‘tronger incentives to save their te!low 
Yengs trom miseries revolting to ~ 


tion. A searcity of 
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mnanity, and hostile to public order and 
to freedom? Letit no more be our ree 
proach, that we have been renss in 
efforts to save the peor trom distress, 
aud to maimtain invrolate our duty as 
sublects, and our rohts os ien. . 
We have seen thar when the lower 
of means tor usetully 
and innecenfly exercising their activity, 
they will ve ensnared by idleness into 
vicious courses, and debauchery termi- 
nates in insubordination. Inanition, or 
unwhole some food, are not only afilicting 
and pernicious to the pauper, but they 
spread contagion all around. Our islands 
have suffered less than the continent, 
vet infections have visited England, 
Scotland, and [reland, and were imputed 
to vitiated and scanty food. In former 
times of scarcity, large vranaries were 
full, while the poor could h: ardly procure 
a pittance to appease the cravings of 
hunger; and when a plentiful harvest 
yielded fresh corn at a moderate price 
the old stock was retected, and lost to 
the communty, because unsound. This 
shocking abuse of the bounnes of Provi- 
dence cou'd not take place 1f a method 
to keep grain unvitiated several years 
should become general. It would be 
absurd to expect men, whose thoughts 
are absorbed tn husbandry or traitic, to 
undertake the task of proving the best 
mode of drying and laying up corm new 
from the stubble: but assuredly Britain 
may boast or personages endowed with 
cultivated talents, leisure, inftuence, and 
fortune, who will eart nestly persevere in 
experiments to ascertain the easiest and 
cheapest process, with the loss or gain 
on a certain quantity of stored corn in 
agiven number of vears; and they will 
publish the facts, with all the weight ot 
respectable authority, to overcome the 
indolence, or prejudice, or timorous prus 
dence of inferior practical! agricultunsts, 
Amassing corn 1D provincial or parochial 
groiaries has been condemned, as fas 
vouring monopoly; and perhaps it 1s 
more eligible to trust to individuals, who 
preserve their own produce for ther 
private credit and profit, Corn dealers 
have done good service by importing: 
grain when our crop has been ink idequate 
to our wants; bet we might have abun- 
dance without having recourse to preca- 
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rious and expensive importation. Ex- 
tending the ope ation of our own agri- 
culture, and perennially storing the pro- 
duce, wovld secure us from dearth or 
hizh - priced pr ‘ovisions; would create 
continual o¢ cupation tor the poor, and 
anutae 
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tures. An interchange of commodities 
between nations isa bond of / 
be cherished by furnishing to each other 
the comforts or luxuries not indigenous. 
But all countries should aim at indepen- 


amity, to 


dence respecting the hecessaries 
of lite for their population, 
lu your Magazine tor September, 1816, 


wheat being 


jr line 


are mentioned instances of 
preserve d more thana century at Metz, 
and in the eastle of Sedan. In England 
that vrai has often kept sweet seven 
years; but atas th vhiy important to im- 
qQuire——-Was it also de tended from rats, 
mice, al nal wee Vils, and secured from hue- 
miidity ? With thus query nl VIEW, Wwe 
would intreat all who have opportunity, 
to seek within the boundaries of come 
mon sense and experiment the reasons 
for and against rendering our products 
commeusovrate to our consumption of 
farinaceous food. Uneertain returns 
upon the capital that must be vested in 
stored grain presents a formidable ob- 
deposits: but let us 
the sums we decline to 


Stacie to 
examine whether 
advance for precautions against scarcity 
are not extorted from us by a frequent 
recurrence of that tremendous calat nity. 
Jocreased charges in housekeeping, and 
donations to the poor, if granted in tine 
in the form of prevenuves for distress, 
would at once save our purse and our 
feelings. The accumulation of vrain re- 
quires only a judicious commencement 
acy, both for benevolent and 
prudential ends would contirm the prac- 
tice. Ad ! to these the momentous ad- 
vantage of rain markets re- 
gilates i by criterions that cannot be 
or, atly disturbed ordinary mula- 


pris ate 
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having our g 


u by the 

tions of human alfi LIS, wll: d little liable to 
be atfected the 
seasons: local vent tor the wares of our 
manufactures would na- 
lv ensuc; a remunerating de- 
mand tor every species of industry would 
maintain unmature, vad, or superane 
nuated The income of terri- 
torial proprictors can never be so uni- 
form as the annual interest paid to the 
funded = stor Kholder, till the 
land becomes less fluctuatinvy, and the 
Conseque cheapness of labour and of 
bread, allows Gritish eoods to be offered 


even by 


cotumerce and 


tural! and 


prcu pre [Se 


at foreign markets, without the drawe- 
back of a priee which even the achuow- 
ledved superiority of their tabric cannot 
compensate. “Thus, trade must be clog- 
ecd, und agiicuiture shares the obstruc- 
(ions and oa youu ful landholder not 
raitreq { deceives and enibarrasses 
liunselt by suiting his establishinent to a 
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nominal rent. ‘Lhe tenants cannot all 
fulfil the terms that swell his rent-roll, 
as the irregular rates of sale for grain 
subject them occasionally to very inade- 
quate returas for their toils and lords and 
squires have been involved in debts be- 
fore they adverted to this progressive 
cause for pecuniary ditficulties. 

A steady supply of cheap provisions 

can be afforded only by our own agri- 
culture. Could we reach this desidera- 
tum, the chief allurement to a residence 
in southern Europe would disappear, 
and our country be seldom deprived of 
revenues, which, if spent at home, might 
promote her prosperity: the husb: indian 
could rely upon reward for his labour; 
and each individual producing more cor 
than he can use, would heip to consti- 
tute a solid pledge for universal plenty, 
peace, and happiness. This is no Uto- 
plan scheme. Au empire, containing 
22,351,000 waste, but improveable acres, 
and an exuberant population, must be 
susceptible of blessings far more than 
we can conjecture or appreciate. <Ac- 
curate calculations have shewn, that at 
nine shillings per arable acre, the rents 
of those now unproduetive tracts would 
amount to 10,057,950/.; and on a sup- 
position that the fruits of the land could 
sell at three rents, a dead stock could be 
transmuted into a revenue of 30,073,850/, 
to augment the circulating capital of 
Great britain. The subsistence, tran- 
quillity, and substantial happiness of a 
people depend upon flourishing agricul 
ture and averaging the products to the 
consumption, alw: avs including a liberal 
allowance asa reserve for emergency. 
Though the failure of a crop cannot be 
prevented, its most atilicting conse: 
quences may be mitigated in a few years, 
and in the progress of tune wholly ob- 
viated. The writer is credibly informed, 
that the most exalted authority of our 
realuy will sanction and sustain these 
philanthropic precautions in behalf of 
the source and sateguard of our national 
interests. 

This eulogiuin of agriculture ts not in- 
tended to depreciate the commercial 
enterprize and unequalled perfection 1 
usetul and elegant wares, that so long 
and so largely have conduced to our po 
litical ascendancy. We must neverthe- 
less have often perceived that the pro- 
ductive value of export trafic is liable 
to Interruption, through the opposition 
of other states. They can combine to 
undersell, or express!vy to exclude us 
irom their aa wee several cont 


nental journgs have lately breathed 4 
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-yirit which they durst not utter in con- 
rradiction to the ruling powers: but if 
the inhabitants of Great Britain are 

-oused to draw all their bread from the 
native soil, they will compensate to 
themselves the c: asualties incident to fo- 
reign trade, and defy rival machinations, 
During several centuries we have sub- 
sted alien peasantry, by encouraging 
their agriculture, while our own labourers 

fien wanted common necessaries, and 

e exposed to all the dangers of ha- 
bitual idleness and vagrancy, for want 
of opportunity to earn a livelihood, and 
innocently to fill up their time. An 
overflow of foreign grain compelled our 
farmers to contract their operations in 
spring, which not only threw their own 
assistants out of work, but stagnating the 
sale for all but indispensable requisites, 
the mariner, manufacturer, and artisan 
were deprived of the usual employment. 
The high price of bread, so aggravating 
to our unprecedented distresses, has been 
chietly profitable to the agriculturists ot 
other realms, whose predominating com- 
petiti » in the gram market reduced 
the income of territorial proprietors, and 
an expenditure beseeming their situation 
could not, as formerly, elicit new modi- 
fications of industry, nor sustain those 
already introduced, They who furnished 
comforts or elegancies suffered in pro- 
portion to the incumbrances of their cus- 
tomers, and insolvency and panperism 
were diffused tar and wide. Circum- 
scribed in our exports by the domestic 
policy of the purchasers, we can hope 
for the revival of credit and business 
chefly by circulating at home so much 
capital as we may mect witl: commodities 
of native growth or fabrication. ‘Trade 


cannot be long forced in articles not of 


the first necessity ; but if we produce or 
accumulate a sufficiency of grain, the 
Consumption of aliments will act asa 
consistent stimulus, and yield a recom- 
pense for industrious exertion, The 
local. transit of capital from the farm to 
the wareliy use, the re tail and work-shop, 
with alternations of profit from the citi- 
en to the husbandman, like arterial cir- 
Culation in the animal frame, communi- 
cates a vital impulse to ingenuity, enter- 
prize, and diugence. When our own 
fields Su pply food tor out towns, the 
price paid to the grower will return in 
Custom to the consumer, and enable th: 

Inferior ranks to secure themseives from 
penury, aud e YEn)) “ t them iron temptla- 
ions to y Much less 
troubie and expense would fertilize and 
reap abundance from our own waste 
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grounds, than attends bringing cargoes 
from distant shores, especially during 
hostility; and our needless remittances 
to foreign coffers have often furnished 
the “ sinews of war” arrayed against our 
dearest interests, 

Our public distresses have been attri- 
buted to excess of population, and emi- 
grating to other quarters of the globe 
has been pointed out as a remedy, Ad- 
venturers, who can pay for a passage to 
America or Africa, may have permission 
to colonize remote regions; but convey- 
ing indigent families would expend sums 
that might improve every rood of land 
in the three kingdoms: and we should 
be at all times assured of prompt levies 
for our navy and army, to assert our 
political supremacy. In pacific intervals 
our defenders could be occupied in con- 
verting the soil of their native country 
into golden mines, a rich exchequer, and 
inexhaustible granaries. Our climate 
would be ameliorated as the mosses and 
moors were brought into tillage. I be- 
seech the reader to compute how much, 
to prevent @ scarcity or high price of 
provisions, could have been accomplished 
by the recent charitable contributions 
for relieving distress, What wretched- 
ness--what penal offence on the part 
of the poor! what benefactions from 
great, and even trom the less afiluent, 
could have been spared, had stores of 
well saved grain maintained the desti- 
tute at a moderate charge to the public, 
and allowed means for employing our dis- 
banded sailors and soldiery. ‘The amount 
unavailingly applied to remove the evil 
would effectually have guarded against 
it. Our disbursements in saving our 
paupers from famishing, and paying ex- 
orbitantly for bread made from imported 
grain, with the gains that might have ac- 
crued from the labour of thousands able 
and willing to work, if devoted to raise 
and to amass corn at home, would su- 
persede any future call for extraordinary 
capense in housekeeping or charity, on 

account of a bad crop. The improvi- 
dence which, through suecessive ages, 
has bezun to consume the fruits of the 
earth whenever they are gathered, taking 
no precaution lest the next harvest may 
fail, cecasions many of the poorer te- 
pantry to sow unripened grain, and dis 
rectly tends to protract calamity, by 
diminishing the common stock of suse 
tenance ; bat had farmers always in re- 
serve seed of the best quality for two 
years’ sow inv, one u! propitious season 
could not spoil two crups. Good corn, 
gradually hardened in the sun and de- 
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fendechironrimypury, tetas the ve cetative 

principe several years 

arich harvest alarms many farmers for 
apie deciension mt the price ote Th; 

her they mav counteract this misfortune 

| persnaded that 

erain would 


The write r, entirery 
the perennial prescrvation of 
| eous to thie vrower 

hints im this 
BiG. Several 


be ¢ quaily advanta 
and consumer, hazarded 
VIagazine tor September, 
intimations are repeated and elucidated 
here: buton asubjeet so unportant it rs 
scarcely possible to he too COpPlONus aria 

L beg le 
turists ona larve 
howely but interesting suygestions, and 


ave to exhort avricul- 
scaie to ponder these 


to determine whether it will not be more 
prudent to se ll ther produce below the 
actual cost bestowed io its cultivation, 
to store it im safety against a great 

1) 


se in the pmee, atier an uufaveuratie 


-anhimer Or auturen, Pr VICLENCE bath) 


i ! 
ordammed, that ii the earth \\ ithhe! 's her 
henehcence one year, it comes with re- 
} . Fi ’ 
doubled luxurianee the next > and man 

but to use the procieus ett with eco- 
nomv., and to prepare ter a defierent 
t ’ be hoped that thie se 
vements mas become essential 


do rorad 


crop. It 1s 
grran 
branches at wAeTiC uitural science at 
economy. linute investe@ation of therr 
practicability, tende Ney, and costs, would 
be at least innoxious, and may ive rise 
to discoveries incaculably beneficial. It 
1s mncontrovertible, that 
importing one bell of corn would pro- 
duce two or more at home; atlording 
emolument for the bigher orders, and 
seli-earned comforts tor the lower. 
Some touble and some pecuniary sa- 
iices must be meurred before the 
nlity of this humble plan can appear in 
juil magnitude; but if we wait the spon- 
taneous removal of all impediments, no 
undertakipy can commence or arrive 
at maturitv.§ All the inventions that 
have conducted mankind from barba- 
sin to civilization and refinement were 
ubious projects, all repeated exve- 
t! COry, aeve- 
Juoped benetcial results, and sapeener d 
bent tO a} wt 
those infallible tests in the present case 


MmmoroveMents, it ts mcuin 


aud the promings t direction ot persone 
ages whose names can charm the demon 
: ice, Would soon wive a tangible 
shape to a teeble effort tor establishing 
systematic precautions avalost scarcity 
ar high price of provisions; or causes 
Content Gr commouchn, 
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NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS ON BRAZIL, 
BY LI EUT.-COIL. VON ESCHWEGE,. 
[a a Leiter to a Faiend. 
( Concluded prom pe 24 ) 

LAS?! year (1814) rm particular, the 
rost which lasted trom the 23d of Seas 
to the 1st of July, did very great da- 
and T regret that I was just then 
resident in the warm Rio de Janeiro, 
and therefore could not observe the de. 
cree of cold. In various places ice 
nearly as thick as one’s finger was found 
on standing waters, and continned for 
several di tvs in sitnations not ¢Xpos -€d to 
the sun. Even at Rio de Janeiro the 
thermometer stood during this interval 
at 57° FP. A singular phenomenon re. 
marked in these few cold davs was, that 
the tish mm the smaller rivers died by 
The very temperate climate 
of the uplands, winch, as [ bave already 
inentioned, with the exception of the 
mountams and some lofty ranges, are not 
elevated more than 500 tathoms above 
the surtace of the sea, and extend, [ be- 
eve, trom the southern tropic to the 
10th degree of south latitude, is also a 
striking circumstance. 

According to my observations the 
mean height of the thermometer at Rio 
de Janeiro is 74° F. and at Villa Rica 
(situated mm 19° 52/15” S. L. and 1° 26’ 
W.L. from Rio de Janeiro) it is GOP F, 
The mean height of the barometer at 
Rio de Janeiro, 25 feet above the level 
ofthe sea, is 80.275, and at Villa Rica 
in the governor’s palace, 26.394, which 
gives a perpendicular elevation of 3780 
feet, or 590 fathoms above the surface otf 
the sea; but on comparmg my observa- 
tions with those of Humboldt under the 
equator in Spanish America, I discover 
considerable ditterence ; since that tra- 
veller found a decrease im temperature 
of one degree (of the centigrade thermo- 
meter) equal to an elevation of 938 
thoms, whereas | have tound it he 
equal to no more than 80 fathoms, 

Lhe decrease ot humidity at certao 
he same proportion. 
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mage, 


thousands, 
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elevations ismotin U 
At Rio de ganeiro, the mean height of 
my two hygrometers (both Deluc’s) was 
G1, but at Villa Rica 73°, being an 

instead of decrease of 12°, 
mv residence stands on an emi- 
nonce and in the dryest part of the place. 
sie circumstance, however, is probably 

ane attributed to the local situation ol 
\ ilia Rica, which, being surrounded on 
all sides by ligh mountains, is enveloped 
the greatest part of the year in thick 
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Tue lowest range of the thermometer 
at Riv de Janeiro was 60° F. and the 
rhost O68°. At Villa Rica the lowest 
and the hichest 73°. As the 


ist .ear de-aper® an ex eption, so 


ajesg dic the heat, in which the thermo- 
) Tho las Pe a ee 
a er t0) tid XK ie rOWES rapny 9} 
°° ! + 1° oe ? - : v . . 
t hargmeter at mio Ge Janelro was 
‘ 4 
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: © Ti:e eRe | s . U.460U, At : a fvica 
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P twas GO.09G rod the pigiicst 
4 
ae 
Or) >! VIC Ely ariv tie SAME ¢ 
yauion ane Gepression of tue atmecsp 
fit t A ) ‘fy to. fer if 
} 
V1 ‘ } ( < uUreacf Hf U3] \ Oy \ Lei mis 
Se. 
i ; 
ol ¢ mierer J (i e ain) ric 
. | . . 
eb ‘ MD, but are not so re 
a : 
ru he ' y! bali! i (if tf | 1} tt} 
v ot ; @ eres > P @ 
in Cumann: teough it is true that obser- 


vations yniinved tora lewvth of time 
are yct wating here, ‘Lhe elevation 
and depression of the mercury is very 
rapid, aod lasts im general not longer 
than alf ao hour or an hour, till the oc- 
currenee of the alternate ebb or flood, 
At Qa. m. itregularly attains the highest 
point, and from 3 to 4 p.m. the ete : 
acO p.m. it again rises, but never so ine! 
asit was at Qa.m; during the night j it 
sustains no variation, and [ have tound 
itonly a few tunes to have tallen ,006, 
Upon the whole T have to regret that 
the want of plilosophical imstruments 
prevents me from giving wider scope to 
iy observations, and owing to Uns deti- 
CIENCY Tam obliged to treat various sub- 
cts very superficially, [i this predica- 
ment I stand with regard to electricity. 
About Rio de Janeiro the lower atmo- 
spheric strata, to the elevation of 500 or 
400 fathoms, seem to have either no elee- 
tric flu, ¢ rat least very little. {Mi ay 
not this want of electric fluid in the at- 
mosphere have some influence on the 
vital functions of the human body, and 
perhaps be the cause of those frequent 
swe Uh ngs of the legs and testicles with 
vhich a great portion of the inhabitants 
ot Rio de Janeiro are afflicted ?f- On the 
other band the upper regions of the alr, 
especially in the warmer season, are 
overcharged withit, as the frequent elec- 
tric explosions, which are comm only pe- 
rodical, suthicien tiy demon, strate. ft is 
Hotrare to see Hashes of hebtning dar 
ag upward from these electric re; gions, 
“auch turnishes a proot ot the negative 
“ectricity of the superincumbent at: 
ene strata, In the environs of Vi 
explosions are less aac 
1d Perigdicais but on the other hand, 
ey are often visited by furious hurri- 
“Anes, and hail sometimcs alls hy great 
MAUL 
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As faras Lam acquainted with Braaii 

n . oer serene atmosphere belongs 
9 the rare phenomena; but then the 

serenity is extraordinary, so that you 
may here distinguish objects in the 
clearest manner at double the distance 
you ci in Europe. The moonelivhit 
thts indeed I have never found so 
breghtasin Portugal, and in some lunar 
ecuinses which [ have observed here, the 
darkened disk of the moon totally disap- 


yi. von LLumboldt observed in Spanis) 
America several rivers with quite black 

water, and ascribes this phenomenon to 
carboisscd vegetable matter, In Brdiil 


there are streates of this kind, soine of 


which IT tave tuilowed to thei sources. 
Que of these issued from a aaked rock 
of gneiss, and another from an equally 
naked range of saud-stone, without ever 
coming im contact with a single plane, 
and yet their water at the fountain-head 
was of a deep coffee-colour, 

Yo compiete the chaos of my letter I 
shall subjoin a few statistical and geo- 
graphical notices respecting the Capl- 
tania of Minas Geraes. 

Por the discovery of this Capitania 
the Portuguese are indebted to the inha- 
bntauts of St. Paulo, who are commonly 
called Puulistos. ‘Vhese people, pursu- 
ing the vatives for the purpose of making 
slaves of them, penetrated into the in- 
terior of the country, and about the year 
1692-95 discovered the golden pret ts 
of this Capitania. This precious pro- 
duct was the cause of. its subsequent 
population and also cf great disorders, 
so that the government of Portugal was 
at fenyth necessitated in 1710 to an- 
polut a distinct governor for St. Paulo 
and Minas Geraes. he two Capitanias 
remained united till 1720, when they hac 
separate governors assigned them, 95 2: 
present, and these otlicers are relieved 
every three yours as inthe other Capi- 
tanias. 

Manas Geraes has a superficial area ¢ 
about 21,160 square degoas, stretchiag 
from 15° to 22° S. LL. Its longitudinal 
extent has not yet heen accurately de- 
termined, but it amounts to about 
oF devrecs, 

ft is divided into four principal dis- 
tricts or Comurcas—Villa Rica, Serre ac 
Frio, Sabara, and Rito dos Movtes, ot 
which judges and Capitanes More: ex- 
ercise the highest authority in civil aua 
military matters, but are all subordinate 
to the governor-general, These tour 
Comarcas, aceording to = census taken a1) 
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03, contained a population of 403,000 
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souls, 1 town, 15 villages, and 66 pa- 
rishes. It 1s computed that since that 


time the population has received an ac- 
cession of 200.000 persons. 

Besides rivulets this Capitania is wa- 
tered by about 60 large and small 
rivers, very few of which however are 
navigable {o1 yt distances for small 


boats. radi Che great twWio Ge oe. ky ACISCH 


alone adu. ry \ ; both below 
and 2bo 1 coils’ le falls of 
Paulo 

The want of navizeble rivers, which 
has We} tc Bee Ct inpensated Uv) 'G Te 
roads, . i essentclal obstacle ; thie 
prosperity t Minas Geraes. Wheua 
prices are low, itis otten uot worth while 


to convey the products ot the country 
LO Lic Sea- ports these products CONsIst 
cottee and suvar, but chietly of 

Even these 
were not the in- 
all extrane- 
lead, 


frown 


of some 
bacon, cheese, and leather. 
would vot be « x} orted, 
habitants oblbeed to tetch 
ous woods, as iron, salt, copper, 
woollen: dress, Wc. 
Janeiro, and at least to cle ar so 
thither as the keep of 


the hour Ney . dlow 


articles of 
Rio ce 
much by Carrlay 
their mule scosts during 
considerable this tratiic is may * I 
ferred from the number of mules con- 
stautiv in motion upon the road trom 
Minas to Rio, and whieh between the 
Villa larbacena, where all the roads 
of the Capitania meet, and the harbour 
estimated, according to 
my repeated calculations, at 2500 head, 
A imvre precise idea of the exteut of the 
importation may be formed from the 
duties par fat the cu-tom-house oft Nla- 
thias Barboza, which annually yield to 
the crown 200,000 cruzados. Out of 
ought trom Atrica 
into the port of Rio de Janeiro, it is 
computed that 4000 are transported to 
Minas, and tor each of thema duty ot 
13.500 reas s exacted, 

Chis Capitania maintains a regiment 
' ot GOO picked 
men, all volunteers, who are very well 


tioned at 


of Rio mav be 


VOO0O0 Siaves vi 


} wad ‘Tew Of toem are sca 

\ t tuica; the others ‘e divided into 
aT ents, upwards of 40 in number, 
tO 7 ent the « I ud trade in gold 
‘ (diciili lds { ¢ IVE i i ( yi- 
rr ( vt i t P| ae | ‘| ok lile di, 
j WCVOC] Fe NOE  « Be 1d €il 
bic rscs TWIN ab tthe ’ t ca pry te are 
ance; but the present soverior ls Caml 
great pails LU s1T)} rOVCE Linis reviment., 


bor some been ad- 
ded to it, it I 


° ' 
of GOO intantrv, which is divided into 


years past there 


ampnot mistaken, a COrps 


seven detachments, cach having its own 
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commandant. These are stationed alon 
the wilds situated between the Capi. 
tania of Minas and that of Espirito 
Santo, partly for the purpose of con. 
structing new roads from one to the 
other, and partly to subdue and civilize 
the many savage and cruel tribes by 
which those walk Is are inhabited. Though 
considerable sums have been expe nded, 
yet — of these objects has yet been 

uned. A wrong mode of proceeding 
1s - bably thre vrand cause of this 
failure. 

Phe principal savage tribes iohab 
ing those wilds are the Botecudos, Puris, 
Namixunas, Machaecares, Melalis, Mona. 
chos, Croatos, Coropos, and several 
others. The first alone are canmibals, 
and are distinguished by thick pieces of 
wood thrust through slits made for the 


purpose in the under lip and lobes of the 


ears. ‘There can scarcely be a more dis | 


custing figure than an old, naked Bote. 
cudo woman with her lower lip drawn 


down by this weight below her chin, and | 


her ears stretched to her shoulders. The 
(‘roatos and (oropos are the least sa- 
vage, acknowledge the authority of the 
Portuguese, and have tixed habitations, 
The Pwis also are becoming somewhat 
civilized. 

Ali these tribes are, without excep- 
tion, a diminutive race, and all but those 
last mentioned wander about in the 
woods in familics, each obedient to its 
senior, living in perpetual wartare with 
one another, and subsisting by hunting, 
fishing, and upon wild truit and roots. 

Though so many of the Portuguese 
have resided among these ditlerent 
tribes, yet scarcely any thing is known 
of their language, religion, manners, oF 
customs. I am however in hopes of 
obtaining some information on_ these 
subjects, asa friend of mine, a native 

t France, Haas just been appointed d- 

ector-gener: dof the Indian possessions 
of the Croatos, Coropos aud Puris. 
[Since this was written [ have mvselt 
lived for six weeks among the Croatos, 
and collected some highly interesting 
particulars, which I inte nd speed ly to 
vive to the world in a distinct pub! 1a 
tion. 

{ cannot agree with those who tem 
the colour of the Indians copper-coleur. 
As well might our gypsies, or the lower 
classes of the Spantards and Portuguese, 
especi: “eh of Alyarve and the inhabitants 
of the Canary islands, who expose thet 
pli the whole d: Ly av the effect of the 
sun, wind, and rain, and pay but little 
wttention to personal cleanliness, 
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l, 1817.] On the Baptism of Ailegitimate Children. 117 
ne -eckoned among the copper-coloured — the notion of its being the half-d.gested 
Die neople. | The natural colour of the In- remains of food discharged from the 
to dians, of whom I have seen many hun- stomachs otf aquatic birds has been some | 
. dreds belonging to various tribes, when time exploded. The best account ex- i 
he they go clothed aud keep themsely es tantof that substance, I believe, ut leust | 
" clean, ts a dirty yellowish white, some- the best which I have seen, iS yiven ina i 
by ching ike that of a persoa sprung from work whici T have now betoreme; and if 
ob a white father and a mulatto mother. as this work iS not, Tthink, very generally i) 
vi The people are remarkable for an al- known, I wil take the liberty of giving nt 
i. most total indifference even to whatis you the account In the words of the ob- ig 
ng new to them. They admire nothing ; servant and Jearned author of that pub- H 
is neither do they see:n to find fault with licauon*. Ye 7 | 
any thing ; aud herein lies, in my opl- It is found in one of the last editions 
ite nin, the greatest obstacle to their ci- of Linneus’s Systema Nature, under the 
“a vilization; im our way of life there is uame of ** Tremella Meteorica,” and 
a. nothing that has any charms for them, defined, ‘ sinuvso- gyrosa, alba, subtus 
“a nothing that cam induce them to imitate membrana coi ctata. "—Gmel. Lin. Tom. 
s, our manners. A gloomy melancholy i. p. 1446. The various opinions 
of disposition, little suscepuble of pleasure, which bave OR sit concerning this 
he seems to pervade them all, and is disco- vegetable notwithstanding, 1, without he- 
he | verable even in the youngest ehildren. sitation, give ita place as a species of 
_? I ain, &c. W.v. Escuwese, this genus, periectly distinct from Tr. 
ee Lient.-Col. Engineers. Nostoc, with which it has been long con- 
i sa aca founded t. I consequently cannot fall In 
ad | with the idea which bas been admitted 
he MR. EDITOR, . by some authors, of its being a substance 
ve LAM rather surprised at the query of animal origin, either the disgorge of 
1 made in your magazine for this present birdst, or the remains of trogen frogs. 
s, month by C.C var S. of Stowlangtoft. I The first English writer, as far as I find, 
“ think that if Le had reflected before he who has noticed it, 1s Morton, in his 
wrote he would not have made the in- Natural Listory ms Northamptonshire, 
pe quiry he has. under the name Star-shot, or Star-gelly; 
a Phe civil and canon laws do notallow and he has defined it, Lichen terrestris ge- 
* a child to remain a bastard ifthe parents datinosus, subjlavus, crispatus. A pare 
ts aber: rds interm: irr'y 5 but by our Eng- of Ins descr: prion ane d account of it is 
th lish laws such a child is iliegitimate.— likewise as follows: sky-coloured, tre- 
. Vide Stat. of Merton, 20 Hen, 3. ¢. 9. mulous, viscid or tenacious gelly, the 
e) As to ra query how the entry 1s to be largest muss about the size of a LO0SE-E EK | 
- made in the baptismal register—it may it sometimes contains black specks und a i 
mn bemade in the usual way. It is not the tough skin, and long tenacious string- i 
1 duty ot C.C.C.S, to contend with the dke b udies, which are branched and dis i 
of father and mother as to the legitimacy fended throu gh the whole mass ; being i 
of or illegitimacy of the child, or make a seethed in water it does not dissolve. . 
“ special entry in the register disclosing These particulais accord precisely with ph 
i the whole case; therefore let C.C.C.S. my own observations and experiment sid 
: make the entry in the usual way, and of boiling it. But I wonder when he ie 
leave it to future times to dispute the says, that on being kept. for some time it be 
- clild’s legitimacy, which will be easily becomes putrid, and smells like a carcase 4 ; 
if discovered on examining the register of in a putrid state. A 
‘, —— X.Y. Z. “T have repeatedly collected quantities Ad 
. emple, July 29, 1817. of it, which [have kept tll they became a 
‘0 - by very slow degrees a perfectly horny rt 
- MR. FDIIOR, substance, and never knew it acquire 4 
I'TRUST that your Correspondent apy smell besides its own natural one, : 
, ; as 
2 vil : om — " pray ter ly, ne na anaes ae Oe Me 
with revard “ : P Davies, F, L. S. Sole by E, Williams, 
cf ezard to the phenomenon related Strand, and T. Poole, Chester. 
e, by A Soy or THe deonaioagne ee vi. p. 512) + Gmel. Hist. Fuc. 222. Dill. Hist. 
ts Hot as satisfactory as might be wished. Muse. 53. 
‘ Various have been, Fre n time to time, + Moiton’s Nat. Hist. of Northampron- 
ie the Conjecturcs and opinions concerning — shire, 353, &c. 
le that gelatinous matier. It does not re- § ree Arrangement cf Brosh 
c seiuble the excrement of any bird, and Piants, vol. iv. p. 88, 
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IIS fecount of the Tremella:neteorica, commonly called Fallen Stars. [Sept.] 


which is a faint earthy scent, On laying 
apiece of it newly g: itthered om a red- hot 
heater, it emitte “d the smell exactly of a 
hot fresh baked mufiin or wheaten bread. 
lt ls wonderful to observe how speedily 
some pieces of it, which hav e been dried 
for years, and seemed as h ard ws horn, 
on being stee ped m water, lsave recover- 
ed their former size and :¢ppearance, a 
property whic h no substaice that 1am 
ucquainted with possesses. in an equal 
devree with a tremelia3; a part of this, 
when laid on a hot iron, gave the smell 
ofa weil toasted crust of bread. These 
scents could not have jsroceeded from 
animal substances. IL have not a doubt 
that the black specks which Mr. Morton 
notices, and which L have frequently 
seen, are the fructification ; they are of 
the size of black mustar@-seed and solid ; 
aud their substance, on being cut, much 
resembles that of Tuber solidum. Ihave 
indeed, once I believe only, found it on 
the remains of a frog, lout I have likewise 
found it on other animal substances (the 
lob-worm for tnstance) but these have 
not occurred to me above two or three 
times, among the many scores, I may 
perhaps with truth say handreds, of spe- 
cimeus which I, from time to time, have 
scen of this substance, which is com- 
monly found in the winter months on 
we. pasture lands, moors, and commons. 
Why nut vegetables of this tribe be pro- 
duced occasionally on decayed animal, 
as wellas decayed vegetable, substances ? 
Then, as toa gull having been seen ia 
her dyivg convulsions to disgorge this 
substance, it proves to me nothing more 
than that chat voracious bird had made 
a full meal of the Tremella meteorica*. 
“Some of my countrymen (the physi- 
ans of M yddfai) have noticed its medi- 
nee qualities some centuries before Mr. 
Morton applied it to lis horse’s heels; 
aud have known the good effects of the 
application of it to inflamed chilblains, 
by rubbing them therewith.” 
L——, July 2 9, 1817. W. 





MR. EDITOR, 

IN my private departments of read- 
ing, as well as in the most public circu- 
lating documents of the country, my at- 
tention has been arrested much by cere 

® Mr. Morton says chickens eat it, and 
that some smaller birds feed on the seeds of it, 
Iam convinced, from having at times seen 
a quantity of it reduced i into small fragments, 
which I cannot conceive to proceed from 
any other cause but the birds picking the 
sceds out of it. 








tain modes of writing, involving what | 
conceive to be considerable grammatica| 
juaccuracies, or violations of good lap. 
guage, and which being so prevalent in 
sume instances as to have obtained al. 
most universal suffrage, deserve, in my 
apprehension, to be submitted to public 
notice. 
this kind, L know no iiterary vehicle su. 
perior to yours, or so good: if therefore 
you consider the sul joined observations 
not unwortby of your pages, I should be 
glad if you will permit them to appear, 

The “ tour first” 1s a mode of expres. 
sion with which we daily meet. As there 
is but one first and one last, strictly 
speaking, I presume the more accurate 
collocation of the words would be firs: 
Jour; in lke manner, first den, firs: 
twenty, first fifly; and by the same rule, 
not the “ four last” Books of the Penta. 
teuch, but the /est four Books, the last 
three Gospels, and so forth. If, however, 
it is meant to denote a group, the former 
mode of expression may be proper; i! 
to indicate numerical order, the latter 
ought to be used. 

Tn the plural wid attorney, journey, 
money, for attorneys, journeys, moneys, 
we have now, attor nies, journies, monies, 
a gross orthopraphical error; yet it is to 
be found in “ the first circles” and not 
unfrequently making intrusions even into 
the public statutes: thus, while promul. 
gating the laws of the land, committing 
a breach of the laws of grammar, Our 
civil rulers, if they demand from us our 
good moneys—and why should they not 
when needed ?—should at least give us 
good g:ammar. There is a number ot 
words of similar terminations, which o! 
course must be subject to a similar mut. 
lation, Accordingly, for the valleys, we 
are presented with “ the Valles of Pied- 
mont;” and in an elegant pamphlet | just 
before me, I find “allies,” a term o! 
which the meaning in the present times 
is so well known, for the plural of alley, 
a certain kind of passage, which of course 
ought to be alleys. In the plural of key. 
we might as well have kies, in that a 
galley zallies, of abbey abbies, of chine 
ney chimnies, of cockney cocknies, 6! 
turkey turkies ; which, if [ mistake not, 
are all orthographically, and equails 
wrong. It must be obvious, that wher 


the Jast letter of such words is preced¢: 
by a vowel, the plural is formed, not 0} 
changing, as required by a particular rus 
that letter into ves, but by the addition 
of a single sin conformity to the commo! 
rule: by the practice adopted it is 20 
the last letter, but the dast two letter 
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that are changed, which is a deviation 
from both rules, and tor which there is 
no grammatical authority. The same 
rules apply also to verbs: for instance, 
apply, applies; rely, relies; convey, 
conveys; servey, surveys; and I appre- 
hend we ought to write “ moneyed,” not 
monied, as is generally done; likewise 
hackneyed, honeyed, journeyed, not 
hucknied, honied, journied ; which lat- 
ter, together with monied, a very com- 
mun word in these times, appear to me 
to be a vitiation of orthographical prin- 
ciples. 

fhe participle passive of the verb bear, 
ty support, is borne : for this is very often 
used the word born, the passive partici- 
ple of a verb of a quite different sense. 
To Jorborn instead of forburne, the same 
observation applies. 

“ Replunge the nations in barbarism.” 
In implies local existence in a certain 
state; in this instance, if already in bare 
barism, which the expression imports, 
how could the nations be replunged info 
it, which must be the sense intended? 
J have not been in the city of London; 
but if I had, and were again driving in a 
hurry into it, T should searcely think of 
conceiving myselt replunging in it. This 
error, however, is also common, 

“ The reader will judge for himself in 
the instance before us, whether the critic 
possess all the necessary qualifications of 
his high office, and whether he dise harge 
his arduous doties in con! ormity to his 
honourable profession.” A twotold ex- 
emplification of the use of the subjunctive 
mood for the indicative. ‘This is an in- 
accuracy that sometimes occurs, but that 
of using the indicative mood for the sub- 
junctive, I believe more frequently. 

“They imagine truth to day at the 
bottom of a well, whereas it actually days 
upon the very "surface of the earth.” 
“With nothing but straw to day upon.” 
Lay for lie; a very common vulgarism 
his, and demanding’ marked censure from 
tle critical grammarian. 

“We do not pretend to insinuate.’ 
{na pamphlet I lately perused, to wc 
a single name is affixed as the author, 
the same author uses the sovereign title 

“ we,” persomilying himself about four 

hundred times in the course of less than 
one bundred pages. This is a peculiarity 
‘n Writing, as well as in preaching, which 
seems to ‘distinguish the manner of some 
higheminded men. It displays in general 
an awkw ard, sometimes a disgusting af- 
te tation, 

* His opinion whose judgment I re- 
“ect.” “As an editorial advocate, it 


will be any province.” This mode of ex- 
pression seems to be required by the 
idiom of the language, but is not, prob: i- 
bly, on grammatical principles, absolute- 
ly correct. 

“ We recommend ihemto see with their 
own eyes the state of every critical ques- 
tion.” “ Hence we are somctimes re- 
commended to pay an exclusive regard.” 
The verb “ recommend” employed in this 
scnse ought certainly to be followed by 
the word “to.” We recommend fo 
them to see :” “it is sometimes recom- 
mended tous to pay.” I would recom- 
mend to all who use the word in this 
form, todo so nomore. In one of the 
finest pieces of writing I have ever seen 
in a periodical journal, an instance of 
this error as a single speck appears.— 
See British Review, vol. vi. p. 295. 

“ Drunk,” the participle passive ot 
drink, seems now to be in a course of 
proscription by universal consent, and 
drank to have usurped its plice: “ The 
chairman’s health was drank with en- 
thusiasm.” The circumstance of drun/: 
by its sound, if not its sense, suggesting 
an alliance with the verb inioricate has 
been the cause, it is probable, of its 
being subjected to this unfortunate tate. 

An innovation has been gaining ground 
for some time in the excessive use of the 
dash.—In the descriptive representation 
of the language of passion, the graphic 
delineation as it were of a sentimental 
oration, where the delicacies of feeling 
require to be portrayed, and suspensions 
otf the voice to be indicated, the use of 
this figure may be admissible and pro- 
per ; but for the ordinar y language em- 
ploye d in narrative or didactic subjects, 
it appears not to be demanded either by 
necessity or convenience; while the fre- 
quent or immoderate apy.l-cation of it 
presenting to the eye the appearance of 
sO many sectional sentences, thus de- 
forins the page, anatomizes as it were the 
mechanical fabric of the language, and 
secins calculated inevitably to introduce a 
sort of literary barbarism into the art of 
typographical composition, ‘The insti- 
tuted means, I conceive, thatis, the com- 
mon symbols of punctuation, are abun- 
dantly adequate, as they were in the times 
of our foretathers, to all the purposes of 
ordinary writing. I wish some of those 
possessed of authority in the high court 
of the literary police, would exercise their 
powers with the requisite vigour in re- 
pelling this alarming inroad against the 
long enjoyed civilization of our literary 
constitution in church and state. Nor 
do I think there should be any objection 
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in this case, at least on the part of any 
but delinquents, to a suspension, without 
limitation, of the habeas corpus statute 
in that behalf made and provided: and 
I would advise 
repeal be transmitted without 
ment, to our Edinburgh Reviewers, as 
some of the most obstinate violators, In 
this respect, of the Jaws of their learned 
country, and of that * intellectual city,” 
of which they are at once “ the glory 
aud the shame.” 

Tn certain periodical publications, par- 
ticularly reviews, there 1s a frequent 
quotation of passages from other works. 
‘Yo these quotations, distinguished by in- 
verted commas, are not unt re quently 
subjoined, ina conspicuous position, 
marks of admir: ition, often one, sume- 
tumes three, and sometimes, though rare- 
lv, four!!! ! and of which the meaning, 
always designed to produce impression, 
though expressed in inarticulate terms, 
is in general sufficicntly intelligible. Now 
if these admiration insignia, whether in- 
dicative of hostility or amicable relations, 
are part of the oriinal passage quoted, 
theyare pro) erly included within the quo- 
tation merks ; butaf thevare only a sigaie 
ficant embellishment annexed by the 
quoter, the arrangement thus adopted, 
while calculated to confuse the reader, 
nust be understood as extnbiting, thaiath 
in a figurative manner, an unwarranted 
inisrepresentation of the author from 
whom the quotation is made; since it ts 
making lim hold himselt up to ridicule, 
or to extraordinary admiration, when it 
altogether of his admiring 
cr.tice. Ifat be said that the error allud- 
edtois the fault of the printer, it can 
Guly be answered, that he is a personage 
wilh whom, in this matter, the reader or 
the public has no more concern than 
with bis press, and for whom the pub- 
lisher or his employer must be re sponsi- 
bie.—The rule in such a case is obvious; 
at pres nevertheless, there are breaches 
to be pomue! every where; in the New 

Monthly Magazine, which in general 1s 
distinguished fur lite rary accuracy as weil 
as tor typographical neatuess, there are 
breaches of it, and sume ine 
stunces of its observance. 

Vinese errors, or supposed errors, and 
t>) which many more nmoght be added, 
appear even in the best writers, and dis- 


hyure, occasionally, } 


the payes of the 
finest works, while In the ne WwS=) aApers 
and reviews, if not 


absolutely unttorm, 
they are offe nsively obtrusive. 


abridy- 


1S the WOrk 


various 


It any of 


your correspondents, learned in the gram- 
mar dine, would take cognizance of the 


that a copy of the acc of 


Translations of the Scriptures 
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literary delinquencies, if such they are, 


Just detailed, and pronounce the appro. 


priate judgment upon them, the prin. 
cipal object of the present communica. 
beimg only to point them out, jt 
would be contsbuting im some not un. 
IMportane particular, to promote the 
Cause of grammatical cor.ectness, and to 
preserve the general puriny without ga. 
crificing any of the legitimate privileges 
of the langu: ige of the country. 

T beg you will now pernut me to ad- 
dress a “single hint or two to your friends 
the booksellers. 

Ithas become arecent practice with theeg 
gentlemen to cut the edges of pmphlers 
before being offered to sale. ‘This they 
ought not to do, at feast they ought never 
to send pamphlets to the country !n thas 
forin without being ordered. Many are 
now in the hobit of binding pamy hlets 
and tracts together im the torm of vo- 
lumes, but when partially cut, thts is im- 
practicable ; and a book-collector who 
sends three or four hundred anes fora 
pamphlet and gets it presented in this 
mutilated state, is apt to experience 
rather a cutting disappointment; a pu- 
nishment which, however, it was proba- 
bly not the intention of the pubitsher to 
inflict. 

I would submit to them also the pro- 
priety of rescinding a resolution they 
seem to have made, and which so many 
of them seem to act upen, of printing 
lists of their books, by way ot advertise 
ments, on the last page of the volume, 
immediately following the close of the 
letter-press, which by all hook amateurs, 
especialiv when occurring in a book ot 
value, is considered a delacem: nt of tt, 
and must give ote nee to most purchasers, 
They may afiix their lists, certainty, but 
let them be | ae i on separate sheets, 
unconnected en the letter-press of the 


Ar 
wiOl 


book, Iam, &Xc. 
A Scotrcn SuBscrRIBEe. 
dyr, Jul Y 28, 1817. 


PS. Some time ago a new edition ¢ 
the Septuagint Bible was announced : 
being in preparation at the Oxford Uni 
versity press, also a new edition of Grex 
bach’s Greek Testament. If any © 
your correspondents can turnish infor 
mation concerning these works, theit 
progress, sizes, and probable period 0' 
publication, it would gratify, no daub, 
inany of your readers as well as myseli. 
According to recent intimations also 
there are in hand at present several ne" 
s or Scrip: 
ture Ifistories or Commentaries, by 
Mr. Bellamy, itis said, Dr, Watkins, an 
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ot hers. Some communication respecting 
ese would be very acceptable. 

y think a descriptive account of the 
books most proper to compose a clergy- 
man’s library, if drawn up by a qualitied 

person, WOU! ld be av ery good artic le for 
ae a miscellany os yours, It would be 
‘teresting and ii ign be useful, The 
best elementary works for learning the 
Hebrew language might also be intimsted, 
Hebrew bemg now and deservedly a fa- 
yourite stu iv. 

‘Though we are confident that most, if 
not all, ot the works lluded to by our cor- 
respondent as being im preparation, have al- 
ready been announced in our Literary In- 
felgerce, yet we shall be thankful to the 
authors, publishers, or others, who will fa- 
your us with the particulars desired. It 
_ also give us great pleasure if some of 

ur learned clerical readers would cuable us 
to fulfil his concluding suggestion, Epitor.] 





MR. EDITOR, 
YOUR correspondent Larcvs com- 
plains that no satesfuctery conclusions 
can be drawn from the different replies 
given in your Magazine to his enquiry re- 
lative to * the descent into Hell.” Now to 
me it appears that es ery one of the three 


vindicates our creed from the charge of 


inconsistency with scripture, Adopting 
the solution given by Crericus, and 
considering the term Hed/ as the name for 
the invisible world, we see that the soul 
of our Saviour might have been in Hell 
and Paradise at the same time. The 
note of J. W. appears to sanction this 


interpretation; and the explanation of 


Mr. Mackinnon, though differing from 
the two others, proves that our Saviour’s 
descent into Hell, the place of suffering, 
was no violation of his promise to the 
penitent malefactor: this day shalt thou 

1 Paradise—bhecause his transition 
trom wes plac re of torment to that of hap- 
piness took place after a space of time 
shorter than either the natural-or artifi- 
cal day, 

After all, whatever difticulty may be 
Supposed to exist in reconciling the two 
q incleensions applies to the scripture just 
as much as to the creed. That Christ 
actually descended into Hell is implied 
net only in the 16th psalm, but by the 
*Xclusive application of the psalm to our 
Saviour on the part of St. Peter. (Acts 
<: 31.) His soul descended into Hell, 
(whatever idea we annex to the word 
‘fell, else what is the meaning of the 
prediction——©& thou wilt not leave my soul 
i Heil ;” and of the assertion of an in- 
‘plred apestle-— Elis soul eas net def! 


“aS 


in Hell.” Tam therefore led to conclude 
that the doctrine of the descent into EE i) 
rests on a strong scriptural foundaiin, 
and that there is no objection to it ou the 
score of the assurance—this day shale 
thou be with me in Paradise. 
I am, &c. 
July 11, 1817. Crerices AItrr. 
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MR. EDITOR, 


PERMIT meto ofer to the consi- 
deration of your readers some observa- 
tions on the formation of clouds. ‘The 
general Opinion js, that they are cene- 
rated from dew by evaporation, which 
forms cumull, &c.; but [ hare observed 
that the dew has been comp aratively 
smal, to the clouds which hace after- 
weiile lormed. I therefore conceive 
that the upper atmosphere is possessed 
of dew, which seldom falls but in rain, 
or very moist weather; for ayreat quan- 
uty of vapour might he held in solution 
by the air, without being tm the least 
degree visible to us; thus the sky may 
sometiines appear very clear, v hen in 
reality the air stil contains a great quan 
tity of vapour, I have observed in a 
calm evening, when the sun is gone 
down, clouds oiten disperse with a very 
small quantity of dew descending. In 
the morning, sail or large cumuli, in 
proportion to the dew, are evaporated 
by the rays of the sun; while the va- 
pour, held in solution by the air, gradu- 
ally increases the cumul, which being 
more or less electritied, undergo different 
modifications. 

From these observations I deduce th’s 
hypothesis ; that the clouds are not all 
tormed by evaporauion trom dew; but 
a great part of them trom a vapour held 
in solution hy the air. Tam, &c. 

Norwich, METEOROLOGIC: = 
August 7th, 1817. 
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Mh. £DITOR, 

THOUGH a periodical miscellan: 
ovght to be conducted on the stricte: 
principles of impartiality, it is the dut: 
of an editor to guard his publicatio: 
azainst the admission of articles calcu- 
lated to alarm the timid and encourag: 
the prejudices of the vulgar. In your 
last pumber [ think you have deviates 
from this salutary rule by giving tnser- 
tion to avery vague and unaccredited 
story about the inefiicacy of vaccine 
inoculation. ‘The correspondent who 
sent you this tale acknowledges limse!, 
an ememy tO the cow-pox 3 a:.d trum Ines 
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couduct i publishing an imstance of its 
failure without that minuteness which 
the interests of truth require, it 1s not 
uncharitable to believe that he has more 
zeal than knowledge on the subject. [t 
ly not my intention, however, to call his 
mnteyrity im quesiion, or to deny the fact 
which he eagerly brought for- 
ward: because the fricuds of the Jen- 
nerian discovery do not presume to as- 
sert that its pro phylac Nc power Is such 


has si) 


the occurrence of small PAX 
chniriaia impo ssible atter the vaccine 
process. ‘They know that there are 
tdi osyncrasies in the human consutution 
which will confound the most experi- 
dety the most 
remedics, dt as to this cause, 
among oceurrences like the 
one which you have inserted, as well 


as to render 


enced and 


practittoner 
i Otent 


others, that 


secondary cases of small pox are to be 
but besides such phenomena 
i the the 
which no skill can provide, it sometimes, 
and not frequently, happens that the 
ablest and most cautious oculators are 
quality of the matter 


ascribed ; 


systcm, avalnst 


deceived in the 
which they employ. 

Considering, therefore, bow liable the 
wisest men are to err even in the line 
which they profess, and where they enjoy 
the benetit of ample experience to regu- 
late their practice, 1t becomes those who 

advantage to speak 
upon a subject that 
bas undergone a rigid inquiry, and after 
encountering the hercest op position, been 
Sian tioned by the decided approbation 
of the most enlightened and disinterested 
menibers of the faculty in every part of 
the world. Your correspondent has a 
reohie indeed to be hostile to the cow- 


_ 


nox; but when he declares war against 


do not pOSsess tha 


with moderation 


that discovery throueh the medium of 


the press, it behoves him io shew cause 


tor his enuaty. To be consistent he 
trust be equally mimical to the prac- 
tice of vanolous inoculation, for even 


that is no more a security against the 
infecuiow of the small pox, than vaccina- 
could be easily shewn by the 
adduction of numerous instances, were 
it worth while to trespass upon your 
paves with information which cannat be 
rovel to the majority of your readers. 
the two kinds of tnoculation 
there is this maternal difference, that 
when the small-pox occurs the second 
time it is freq: ently severe, and some- 
trines fatal, which Is not the Case when 
it follows the vaccine process. This at 
east, then, should decide in pref 
where the choice ts 


perween 


rence 


be- 


. 
rattler, 


° the 


Dr. Watkins nm Defence of Vaccination. 


etfects of 


[Sept. ] 


tween two evils, one of which is loath, 
some and may be destructive, while the 
other is inoffensive in its progress, and 
has never been known to produce any 
disastrous effects. How, therefore, anny 
person, laying claim to the character of 


candour and phil: inthropy can avow him. | 


self an enemy to vaccination, 18 to me 
astonishing; since by so doing he must 
either advocate the necessity Of con. 
tinuing to propagate the smail-pox by 
inoculation, or, by reprobating thar 
practice also, leave the human race to 
be thinned off occasionally tor the reduc. 
tion of an excessive population. — Ih 
truth, 
signed for this inflexible enmity to a dis 
covery, which, in spite of all the cases 
of failure that can be mustered up, has 
proved a real blessing to mankind by 
ehecking the ravages of that dreadful 
malady, which found its way into En. 


rope after the crusadcs. 


there can be no other plea as. | 








Now, as the | 


small pox is not a natural disorder, since | 


its origin can be correctly ascertained, 


it surely must be desirable to find some | 


means for extinguishing the pestilence, 
orf that is impracacable, of abridging 
its influence. Such is the object of the 
friends of vaccination, and they contend, 


with an abundance of incontrovertible | 


evidence collected trom all parts of the 
world, that this object bas already been 


attained in a great degree, and would | 


be fully accomplished, were it not for the 
infamous practice of those, who, thinking 
their craft in danger, contrive in this 
land of liberty to keep the small-pox 
alive by inoculation. While Lam writ 
ing, the accursed hydra is triumphing all 
around me, and peopling the neighbour. 
ing churchyards with numerous victims. 
Thanks to vaccination, my own family, 
in the midst of this plague, is perfectly 
secure, though eX pose: d without apy care 
or dread to the infection in its worst 
form. The inoculators for the small 
pox may justify themselves on the ground 
of toleration, and the right which every 
man has to protit by his vocation ; but 
if children, who can neither elnaen for 
themselves what is good, nor avoid dai- 
ver, have any clain to protection, the 
legish iture oucht to interpose and save 
the helpless trom parental tyranny and 
professional knavery. 


dug. 8, 1817. J. WATKINS 





MR. EDITOR, 
J HAVE lately experienced the trat 
of the observation, that we know no 
the real value of an object until 
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have lost it. My removal from London 
to a village a few miles distant has 
raudht me how highly an abundant and 
yesular supply of soft water ought to be 
prized by the inhabitants of the metros 
polis, wo can form no idea of the dis- 
appoint tments and vexatious that may 
result from the want of it. Without en- 
tering into # detail of those which [ have 
been doomed to suffer from the unfitness 
of hard or spring water tor various cull- 
vary and other domestic uses, allow me 
to inquire, through the medium of your 
pages, W hether there may not exist some 
process, of easy application and mode- 


WFP IQD Po LT 


If you would place it in your valuable 
miscellany, some of your antiquarian 
readers might perhaps be able to furnish 


rate expense, for rendering hard water 
soft without impairing its salubrity when 
employed for the purposes of food. 
Middlesex, A VILLAGER. 
July 1. 








MR. EDITOR, 

ON Monday last a gold ring weighing 
four ounces, of coarse workmanship, was 
discovered in a field belonging to me, 
and lying twenty feet deep | in the vround, 
where a “pond for fish is making. 

It has this inscription round it on the 
inside— 


BP TER SSG 


an explanation of it, which would greatly 
oblige Y ours, &e. Grorar. ADAMSON, 





—_—— 





CABINET OF 


VARIETIES. 


+ Re —- 


ANTIPATHY OF THE ROMANS TO PER- 
FUMES. 


THE Roman women, and even those 
of the lower classes, cannot bear any 
perfumes, not excepting the smell of 
flowers. This antipathy 1s carried so 
tar, that every foreigner is disposed to 
consider itas affectation, At Naples it 
is equally prevalent. The smell of musk 
is most disliked, and a stranger, when 
his clothes are scented with itin so slight 
a degree as to be imperceptible to him- 
self, 1s often shunned in company like 
one infected with the plague. At Flo- 
rence and Genoa, on the contrary, —s 
perfumes are considered agreeable, a a 
are also flowers, great quantities of which 
ate daily brought to market, and em- 
ployed by the female peasants to adorn 
their bosoms and hair. In the environs 
o! Rome scarcely any but scentless flow- 
ers are culttvated—chiefly ranunculuses, 
which, for variety and splendid colours, 
are not to be matched in any other city 
af Europ e. 


DE 100U’s HISTORY, 


The learned Pieresc in a hitherto in- 
edited letter, renbaieae to M. Aleandre 
' Rome, and inserted in the last number 
of Mitr’ Annales Encyclopediques, 
fives the following particulars relative to 
ine first publication of the celebrated 
de ° Thon’s Hi story :— 

Che late’ M. de Thou having been se- 


Very! Aca iy , : 
t ines threstened by his wile that 





if she survived him, she would throw all 
the yet unprinted manuscripts of his 
Histor y into the fire, took the precaution 
to send a copy of it to a counsellor of 
the Elector Palatine, a man of vreat 
merit and a scholar, that it miglit be de- 
posited in the electoral library, and not 
printed ull a long time after his death ; 
but this counsellor hearing of the au- 
thor’s demise, caused the manuscripts to 
be printed at Geneva, which gave the 
greatest dissatisfaction to all the friends 
of the deceased, and among others to 
Messrs. Dupuy and Rigault, who were 
cngaged upon corrections to the. work, 
principally for the purpose of pleasing 
the court of France. <A considerable 
part of these corrections was already 
finished, so that it will differ much from 
that edition. I was extremely vexed 
about it. What makes the matter stil! 
worse is, that the business was done 
witli such secrecy that I knew nothing 
of it tll the printing was finished, and 
the books reached me, so that it vas 
impossible for me to apply a remedy. 
For the rest, the work is divided into 
five folio valentine which come down to 
the vear 1607. The printing is incor 
rect; the paper unworthy of the work ; 
and God knows whether many things 
may not have been introduced contrary 
to the intention of the author. 

Should not this example tend to dis- 
suade writers from trusting their fame 
fo posthumous publication , 
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RIECT OF AN ITALIAN TRAGEDY. 
A recent traveller reial€s thata fa- 


vourite dramatic piece in the towns of 


the Genoese territory is founded on tie 
followings tragic story :— 

A tew vears since there lived at Port 
A lauri ee ne ir One rial tu olovers, named 
Atua and 
widows In Or d circumstances, the for- 
mer ceimhteen, and the latter twenty 
vears of age. ‘The parents had given 
their consent to their union, and the 
wedding day was soon to be fixed, when, 
during a short absence ot Giuseppe, pro- 
bably brought about by arttul contriv- 
mone e An JotrauInY trie nd ot the family 
prevaiied upon the mother of the bride 
to give her daughter to a more wealthy 
Jover. Anna, overcome by maternal im- 
portunity, did what she had not firmness 
enough to retuse to do, and promised to 
hestow her band ona man tor whom she 
felt no affection. Grief, however, soon 
undermined ber 
amusement she was sent into the moun- 
tains to the olive harvest. Tler mother 
also went to see some relations in the 
country, and an elder sister oaly was 
lett at home, 

Anna nevertheless grew worse—nay 
she was so ill that ber friends, alarmed 
tor her life, sent her back to her mother’s 
house. Giuseppe had meanwhile re- 
turned, and the report of Anna’s intend- 
ed compulsory marriage soon reached 
his ears. On the following Sunday he 
met her sister at mass, and With the ur- 
gency yet with the resignation of de- 
spair, he i implored her to procure hima 
last interview with his beloved. They 
ayreed that he should find Anna in the 
garden in the evening by moon-light, 
while the only guardian domestic, an old 
sailor, was at the public-house. 

At the appointed time Giuseppe was 
in the garden, and there he found his 
Aona. Weak, meiancholy and silent, 
abe wentup to hin with faultering steps 
—lutin vain he questioned her—in vain 
he endeavoured to draw tiom her the ac 
knowledgment that she still loved lim, 
and acted by compulsion—not a word 
could he elicit—mute, pale and mouon- 
less, she stood like a beauteous statue 
before him. At Jeneth he clasped the 
adored object in an ardent embrace, 
during which he buried a poniard in her 
heart. She fell without a groan—the 
inuiderer hastily fled ovee the wall of 
the garden. The sisier, alarmed at 
Anna's protracted absence, went out 





into the garden, where she found her 
diteless in her blood, and with the aspist- 


Casiuse prpre, the cluildren of 


health, and by way of 
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ance of the o'dsaiier, whe had returned 
too late, carried her into the bouse. 

The wretched assassin, impelled hy 
savave frenzy, atter aualiins about all 
night, again scaled the wall of the garden, 
where he no longer pound bis Agnes by; 
only her blood, which he was bu 
ploved I Wiping up with ty 
chief, when the mother, ignorsi 
had happened, returned early io tig 
morning from the wvillegiatura, accom. 
panied by the friend who was the cause 
of the catastrophe, and unlocking the 
pate, entcred the garden, The trantic 
Giuseppe rau to meet ber, aud holding 
the bloody handkerchief close to her 
face, wildly cried: Conosci tu quel san- 
gue ?—-(Do you know that blood?) The 
mother rushed with a fearful presenti- 
ment into the house, where the first ob- 


ject that met her view was the corpse of 


her murdered child. The maniac again 
fledto the caverns of the neighbouring 
mountains, 

The corpse was decorated after the 
Italian fashion, crowned with a garland 
of myrtle, and deposited the might be 
tore the funeral in an open coffin in the 
church before the high altar. Here a 
person was placed to watch it by the 
light of consecrated tapers. About mid- 
night the assassin suddenly forced his 
way into the church; the affrighted 
watchman ran off, but stopped at a 
distance to observe his motions, and be- 
held the unfortunate Giuseppe cover- 
ing the remains of her whom he had 
murdered from affection with a thousand 
kisses and burning tears, after which 
with the rapidity of lightning, be dis 
patched himself by several pistol-shots, 
and fell lifeless upon the corpse of his 
beloved victim. ‘The unhappy mother 
went raving mad. During her insanity 
she frequently exclaimed Conosci tu qué. 
sangue # and soon sunk into a premature 
grave. 

DOM RAPHAEL. 

When the French under the command 
of Buonaparte landed in Egypt, Dow 
Raphael, who is a native of Syria, off 
ciated as minister to the christians 3 
Cairo. The French employed him 4: 
their interpreter; in this quality he ac 
companied their army in Egypt, and at 
length embarked with it tor France, 
where he was in the sequel appointet 
Professor of the Arabic language at Pars 
This situation he not long since te 
signed: he is now inthe pay of Sir S:¢ 
ney Smith, and is probably ‘engaged {0° 
the service of the Antipiratie Instite 
tion, over which that officer preside 
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Prom the manuscripts of Dom Raphael, 
q M. Mayeux has lately extracted that 
art Which relates to the Bedouins, and 
wblisbed it in three handsome volumes 
with 24 engravings. The first contains 
the enumeration and description of the 
ditterent Arabic tribes, and the two 
others are devoted to the religious and 
domestic customs of the Bedouins. This 
work is not a mere compilation, though 
it contains many particulars that are 
already known from the narratives of 
travellers: still they are not borrowed 
from the latter, but the whole seems to 
Le the resule of the personal observa- 
tions and experience of Dom Raphael. 
His French style has in many places 
quite the oriental stamp. He is inti- 
mately acquainted with the Arabic tribes 
in Syria and their singular customs. Of 
Seetzen’s travels Dom Raphael makes no 
mention; most probably he never heard 
of him. By combining the observations 
of these two travellers with those of the 
authors of the great French work on 
Egypt, a tolerably complete account of 
the Arabian tribes might be produced. 
Among the instances of the insatiable 
rapacity of the Bedouins is one related to 
him by the son of one of the principal 
merchants of Cairo. The father deter- 
mined, though at an advanced age, to 
perform a pilgrimage to Mecca, and 
according to the practice of the Maho- 
metan merchants to unite with ita com- 
mercial speculation. He accordingly 
loaded a great number of camels with 
valuable commodities, and set out with 
his only son, his wives, relations, and 
slaves. The pilgrims in general join 
the grand caravan, but the train of the 
merchant of Cairo was $9 numerous as 
to form a caravan of itself, and it there- 
fore travelled alone at some distance 
from the other. In the midst of the 
desert their water failed; for the skins 
which they had taken with them were 
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dried up with the heat of the sun. The 
merchant offered the Arabs who served 
him as guides a very large sum of money 
to procure him water; for the Arabs 
are acquainted with all the springs in 
the desert: but these hard-hearted rovers, 
foreseeing that the caravan must soon 
perish with thirst and become their prey, 
refused the proffered reward, and wit- 
nessed unmoved the inexpressible suf- 
ferings which men and beasts endured 
from the excessive heat. The camels 
dropped under their burdens one after 
another ; the merchant himself perished ; 
his son and the women with great dif- 
ficulty joined the caravan of pilgrims, 
with the loss of all their wealth, which, 
as may easily be conceived, was secured 
and shared by the Arabs, The young 
merchant had become one of the poorest 
of the pilgrims; but on his return home 
he had still one third of his father’s pro- 
perty left him: with this he prosecuted 
his trade, and had ayain acquired consi- 
derable wealth when the French made 
themselves masters of Cairo. 

NUMBER OF KNOWN VEGETABLES. 

The number of plants yet known 
amounts, according to the calculation of 
Baron von Humboldt, to 44,000, of 
which 6000 are ayamous, that is, plants 
which have no sexual organs, such as 


champignons, lichens, &c. Of the re- 
mainder there are found 
In Europe ..... . + 7,000 


In the temperate regions of Asia 1,500 
In Equinoxial Asia and the ad- 4.500 
jacent Islands . . . . : 





In Africa + « «0 * = Bae 
In the temperate regions of J 4 000 
America in both hemispheres §  ”’ 

In EquinoxialAmerica . . . 13,000 
In New Holland and the islands 2 5.000 
ofthe PacificOQcean . . § ~? 

38,000 











PARLIAMENTARY REPORTS. 
$a 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 
ON STEAM BOATS. 


HAVING introduced in our last num- 
ber the resolutions of the Committee 
tounded upon the evidence submitted to 
them, we proceed to lay before our 
readers some of the most material parts 
of that evidence. The persons, most of 
them eminent enyincers, from whose ex- 
perience and opinions the Committee 
Sought to obtain the information neces- 

New Montury Mac.—No. 44, 


sary to elucidate this important subject, 
were the following :— 
Mr. Bryan Donkin Mr. George Dodd 
Seth Hunt, esq. Mr. Rich, Wright 
Mr. Timo. Bramah Mr. John Richter 
Mr. John Taylor Mr. Jolin Steel 
Mr. John Collinge Mr. Wm. Brunton 
Mr.Wm. Chapman Mr. Josias Jessop 
Mr. Philip Taylor Mr. Alex. Nimmo 
Vou, VILL, S 
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Mr. WH. Mandeslay 
Nir. Alex. Gallowav 
Mr. J. Braithwaite 
Mr. Joluw Halil 

Mr. Al xX. Till ch 


Mr. GeorcGe Donn, cramined. 


Mr. Arthur Woolf 
Mr. Andrew Vivian 
Mr. Thomas | ean 
Win. Lester, esq. 





Are you a proprietor of any steam-boats ?— 
I have five under my direction. 

W here are those steam-boats employed ?— 
Two between London and Richmond; one 
between London and Gravesend; and two 
between London and Margate. 

How long have they, or any of them been 
in use ?—The Thames has been in use three 
years, 

Where docs that go ?—From Lomdon to 
Margate : the Majestic has been in use about 
twelve months, that goes to and from Mar- 
gate; the Rici:mond, from London to Rich- 
miond, has been in use about fifteen months, 
aud the other two are new vessels; al! these 
vessels lie up in the winter. The Thames 
has not run from London to Margate during 
the whole three yeats; she has run from 
London to Margate two years, and was twelve 
months in Scotland betore I bad her. I 
finished the Thames Margate steam-yacht at 
Port Glasgow, in Scotland, navigated her 
from Scotland to Dublin, encountered a con- 
siderable deal of bad weather, and found her 
perfectly sate. No material accident hap- 
pened to the engine which worked during the 
whole voyage; from Dublin I brought her 
round the Land’s End, Cornwall, into the 
port of London. 

Are all the steam-boats that you now have, 
or that you have had, used with condensing 
engines ?—They are. 

Has anv accident happened during the 
course of their being used ?—The boilers of 
two have been injured by the imprudence of 
the engine workers ; but no accident of any 
description could or has occurred to the pas- 
sengers. 

What was the nature of the accidents that 
happened to those boilders ?—The accidents 
were the partial coming down of the boilers 
over the furnace inouth, being pressed down 
by the power of the steam, in consequence 
ot the engine workers not sufficiently teeding 
the boilers, and covcring the flues with 
walter. 

What are all your boilers made of ?-—They 
are made cot shect wrought iron, nvetted to- 
gether. 

Are they cytindiicai ?—They are not; they 
ace fiat sided, with flat roots, and the others 
have dome roofs; there ate at least 31,500 
rivets ip the larger ones ; anc I consider every 
rivet to be in a cegree a safety valve, as in all 
instances of bursting of tearme of this de- 
scription ot boilers the rivets fiist give way, 
and always give sufhcient » arming. 

licw many satety valves have you to you 
botlers 2—One to each. 


Is that safcty valve accessibie to the en- 





them excepting the Richmond, and there ; 
is under lock and key; the safety valve on 
board of the Richmond is nota lever safe; 
valve, but they are simple weights resting on 
the safety valve, the whole of which is en. 
closed within a box and locked up, so that 
no discretionary puwer is left to the mag 
who works the engine ; I carry the key of i: 
in general myself. 

Do not you think in future it would be ad. 
visable, in order for the greater safety of pas- 
sengers, that boilers should be provided with 
two safety valves, one not accessible to the 
engineer directing the engine, and another 
accessible to him?—HI think that to al! 
boilers there should be two safety valves ; the 
one which would be accessible to the engine 
worker should be loaded with the minimum 
of the pressure that the chief engineer saw 
fit that the boiler should sustain ; and that 
the one which would be inaccessible and 
locked up, should be loaded equal to the 
maximum that he would, under any circum. 
stances, permit the boiler to support. 

In a high pressure engine, what is your 
opinion of the weight that ought to be placed 
upon the safety valve of its boiler ?—That in 
a great measure is conjectural ; but for my 
own practice, I certainly should not allow 
the safety valves to be loaded with more than 
half the weight which I had previously tried 
and found the boiler was capable of support: 
ing; all my engines are low pressure engines, 
and the weight upon the safety valves is re- 
gulated not to exceed six pounds upon the 
inch. 

What is the reason that you have adopted, 
in your steam boats, the construction of 
boilers with flat sides and ends ?—Because 
that figure gives the greatest cubical content 
in the smaliest space, and compactness of the 
machinery and boiler is a desirable object in 
a steam boat. 

Is it your opinion that such boilers, pro- 
perly constructed, and of sufficient thickness 
in the plates of wrought iron, may be safely 
used cn board steam boats having the low 
pressure engines?—Most decidedly so; ! 
consider each of my boilers capable of sus 
taining a pressure of fifteen pounds upon the 
inch, but I never work them to more thar 
six pounds upon the inch, 

What is the average price of steam boats 
calculated to convey passengers ?—The Rich- 
mond steam yacht cost, in the first instance, 
including the engine, 1,500l. the engine it- 
self cost about 1,0001.: the Majestic cot 
about 2,000). and the engine about 2,000. 
more; the Thames cost 2,5001, including 
the engine, at about 1,200!.; the new vesse); 
that I built to go to Richmond, the hull an¢ 
joiners’ work cost 7501. and an engine of 
tourteen horse power and apparatus, COs 
1,7001].; but there will be various other ¢% 
penses before the vessels are finished. 

Can you tell what is the expense of (h¢ 


gineer directing the engine ?—It is in all os 
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boiler alone ?—I have just got a new boiler 
from Messrs. Jessop’s, of Kutterley, for the 
Thames steam yacht, and I pay for the 
boiler 2151. 

What additional expense do you apprehend 
i¢ incurred in a boiler of these dimensions by 
having it of wrought iron, heyond what it 
would cost if made of cast metal ?—Never 
having had any cast iron boilers, I du not 
feel myself competent to give a satisfactory 
answer, 

What additional expense would be in- 
curred by an additional safety valve ?— That 
would depend upon the dimensions of the 
cafety valve, but in general the additional! 
expense would be under 41. 

You mean that each safety valve costs 
about that sum ?—The most costly of them 
costs about that sum. 

Did you ever apply a mercurial tube as a 
safety valve ?——Never; I have to each of the 
boilers a mercurial barometer, that operates 
as an indicator of the height and pressure of 
the steam. 

Whereabouts is the expense of that .+ro- 
meter ?—I do not recollect, but certainly not 
more than 21. 

Can you inform the Commmittee, or give 
them any general idea, what amount of ca- 
pital is vested in steam boats ?—I have been 
on board, and am well acquainted with 
twenty; and know that there are more than 
fortyin Great Britain; many havecost5,000l., 
others 6,0001, and one on the ‘Thames 
above 10,0001.; I consider a fair average to 
be 3,5001. each, making the vested capital 
140,0001. Most of them are fitted up with 
peculiar elegance and accommodation, and 
the furnirure and decorations alone form an 
expensive item 3 they are also very expensive 
{0 maintain, especially on the ‘Thames, by 
reason of the great cust of coal. They are 
most numerous on the Clyde, where they 
have been productive of essential benefit to 
the general commerce and traffic of Glas- 
zow, Port- Glasgow, Greenock, and the neighe 
ovuring Country. 

Setu Hunt, esq. ecamined. 

Are you concerned with the province of 

Louisiana?—] have been in Louisiana; I 
formerly was Commandant in Upper Loui- 
siana, 
_ Canyou furnish the Committee with any 
‘nformation in respect of the safety of steam 
oats?—In the United States a great number 
of Steam boats have been established :—the 
‘st was at New Yorks there are now run- 
ning between New York and Albany, ten 
boats ; two between New York and the State 
Connecticut ; four or five to New Jersey ; 
“ices the ferry boats that pass and repass 
a the river, of which there are four; 
‘ose boats work all by low pressure en- 
ea no accident has ever happened to any 
“nem 5 they have been running since the 
en 1807 5 and the boats at Albany perform 
“out forty trips each per annum, 





What distance is that ?—An hundred and 
sixty miles. They go up in twenty-one 
hours, and come down in nineteen ; some- 
times a little longer, but never shorter than 
nineteen ; that is the quickest passage, 

At what rate per hour do they go?—Somo 
of them go about seven miles an hour tn sull 
water; some beats have gone nine, ten, or 
eleven knots; but that is under particular 
circumstances, Tney have come from New- 
haven to New York, ninety miles, in six 
hours and a half, without any sail. 

Do they ever make use of a sail? —They 
have a sail and a mast, which they can lower 
down and raise up to take advantage of a fa- 
vourable wind to assist them in their pas- 
sage. 

Those boats are upon rivers ?.— Those 
which go to Albany pass up the North river, 
and the others to Connecticut pass through 
what is called Long Island Sound, which is 
forty miles broad in one part of it, Onthe 
river Delaware there are a number of boats 
also established, which ply between Phila- 
delphia and Trenton, in New Jersey; and 

atladelphia and Bordenton, in New Jersey ; 
also others between Philadelphia and New- 
castle, and Philadelphia and Wilmington ; 
besides ferry boats which pass and repass the 
Delaware. Several of those boats have low 
pressure engines, others have high pressure 
engines, working the high pressure engines 
from 100 to 140 pounds the square inch, 
and as high as 160; but those engines are 
constructed upon Oliver Evans’s plan, called 
the Columbian Plan. 

Are they wrought iron?—Yes; there are 
no cast iron boilers in America. I presume 
that may arise from their not having foun- 
deries in which they can cast them sufficient- 
ly large; they are all wrought tron boilers or 
copper ; all which have to pass through salt 
water are copper. The boat Etna, which 
passes between Philadelphia and Wilming- 
ton, is a high pressure engine, and outstrips 
all the other boats ; there is no competition 
at all between them. ‘There are boats which 
pass also on the Chesapeak, which is there 
forty miles wide 3 they pass from Baltimore 
to Fren¢éh Town and back, regular boats, 
two lines of boats ; one leaves Baltimore one 
day and the other the next; they pass every 
other day alternately. ‘here are other boars 
from Baltimore, which go to Norfolk ; there 
they pass a still wider part of the Chesapeak, 
which may be sixty miles wide; they have 
been to New London, which is still more ex- 
posed: and have been upto New Hertford. 

Are those high pressure engines ?—No ; 
low pressure. On the Potowmnac there are 
also steam boats, and on the James river, 
which pass between Richmond and Nor- 
folk. 

Have any accidents been known to arise on 
account of the heavy seas?—-No3; no acc!- 
dent whatever, I have not mentioned the 
most important circumstance connected with 
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this: —the Powhattan steam boat was built 
at New York, went into the open ocean, en- 
countered for three days a very severe gale of 
wind, arrived safe at Norfolk and up to 
Richmond. The gentleman is now in Eng- 
land who navigated her; and I have heard 
him say, that he felt himself as safe as he 
should in a frigate; and he said there was 
this advantage, that the steam power enabled 
him when they could not have borne sails, 
to put the Lead cf the vessel to the sea, in- 
stead of 'ving in the troush of the sea, being 
exposed to be over-run by the waves. 

What was her tonnage? —Two hundred 
and fitiy ton 

Whatis the largest steam boat in America? 
—The largest i have scen are those on the 
Mississipt, the Etna and the Vesuvius, which 
ply between New Orleans and the Naches ; 
they are 450 tons, and they carry 280 tons 
merchandize, aud 100 passengers ; 700 bales 
of cotton besides the passengers are trans- 
ported to New Orleans, 

Llave any accidents happened ?— Within 
my recollecvon only three accidents have 
happened to steam boats in America. 

Were those vessels high or low pressure 
caginet ?—All low pressure engines. No 
accident has ever happened in America to 2 
high pressure engine, eitherin a manufactory 
or out of its and there are many engines 
used in the manuf.ctories, and in flour mills 
and saw mills, constructed upon the plan of 
Oliver Evans, which act on the high pressure 
principle to 150 pounds an inch; he has 
worked 160, but 120 Is his constant average. 
There is notan old woman in America that 
is ever trightened at all at a bigh pressure en- 
gine, any more (han they now are at Cannon. 
There iy a very large engine, about forty-five 
horse power, at Cincinnati, on the Ohio river, 
which moves seven pair of stones ina flour- 
mil, a woollen manufactory, and a cotton 
manutactory seven stories highs; it works 
upon the high pressure, and there are saw 
mills and grist mills at various places. 

What is the fuel ?—Wood in most places. 
At Piusburgh and on the Ohio river, it is 
coal and woad ; Pittsburgh and at Weel- 
ing, and a hundred other places, there is fifty 
miles square a solid mass of coal ; they drive 
the shaft honzentally into the hill, and the 
coal is abundant above their head in the 
mouniuins, as fine coul as any in the would ; 
it is delyvered atthe houses of the inhabitants 
atsixteen bushels for a dollar, 

Is the number of steam boats now increas- 
ing in America? - Very rapidly, 

Are those that are now constructing tpon 
the high or low pressure system ?—Upon 
both, because there are different interests and 
different Companies. Mr. Evans being a pa- 
tentee, they have to give something for the 
use of his paient: if they cannot mike their 
bargain with him they use the low pressure 
engine 3; but there is a new engine invented 
in America, a perfectly rotatory engine, built 


for one third of the money, which is now 
coming into use in several of the steam boats ; 
and it was supposed when I came away it 
would supersede all o:her engines. 

Do you know of any particular guard in 
the construction of steam engines used in 
America to prevent accidents ?—I1 know of 
no other, than that of properly constructin 
the safety valve, and the manner of loading 
it, so that they cannot get on more than a 
certain weight; they must of course con- 
struct them strong enough and prove them. 

They are under no government regulation? 
—They are nc’. 

Does that with a rotatory motion consume 
more coals?—Itis supposed to consume less; 
twelve bushels of coals with the rotatory mo- 
tion will perform the same work as the other 
engine with twenty. 


[t would be impossible to decide from 
the evidence whether engines of low 
pressure or those of high pressure possess 
the greater degree of safety. On this 
subject the opinions of the witnesses seem 
to be pretty equally divided ; but as they 
detail various instances o! accidents with 
eng'nes of both kinds, the rational infer 
ence is, that neither cen be perfectly se- 
cure. Messrs. Donkin, Braman, Cor- 
LINGE, Dopp, Maupestay, and some 
others object tu high pressure engines as 
unsafe. On the other hand, Messrs, 
Joun and Pattie Tayton, Brarts- 
wairt, Brunton, WOOLF ke. give them 
the preference. Mr. ANDREW Viviay, 
miner and engineer of Camborne, Corn- 
wall, stated, that in upwards of 30 years 
experience he “ has known of no acci- 
dent with high pressure steam and cast 
iron boilers, but has known an accident 
happen working with a low pressure en- 
gine, which was on the 28th of Novem- 
ber, 1811, in Wheal Abrahain Mine, 
when a wrought iron boiler, working 
with low pressure steam, exploded and 
scalded six men, three ef whom died i 
the courseof aweck.” Mr. Tos. Leas, 
who is emploved by nearly the whole ot 
the miners in Cornwall to inspect their 
engines, and make monthly reports oi 
the work they perform, deposed that he 
“ sees fifty seven monthly, and conceives 
that, with proper precaution, there is 0 
danger whatever in th e use of high pres: 
sure steam engines.” 

The same difference of opinion prevails 
in regard to the materials for construct 
ing the boilers of steam engines. Mr. 
Br AMAH, In describing the effects of 
the bursting of wrought and cast 110, 
says, the latter generally tears and open 
out to admit of the fluid escapiy, 
which does the mischief when the 


wrought iron is used, and it is both the 
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fyid and the material which do the 
mischief when cast iron bursts. The 
efect in cast metal is to carry the pieces 
of the metal to a considerable distance, 
which is seldom the case in the wrought 
unless where there is any cold shut in 
the metal; the cast bursts like a sheil 
projecting the particles of the metal to a 
considerable distance, Mr. Joun Taytor 
is of option that copper, as " most 
ductile, is the best metal of all, but ne- 
vertheless thinks that ** w ‘theood wrought 
iron boilers mav be made perfectly sate 
up to the estimated strength of from tour 
to ive hundred pounds pressure per weet 
Mr. CoLLinGe stated, that having occ: 
sionally large masses of cylinders od 
pans to bre: tk up, he has frequently found 
vn them cells from which the air could 
not escape, and Mr. Gartoway adduced 
a farther instance of the little depen- 
dence that can be placed on the solidity 
of cust iron, in the interior of a bar of 
which about 8 inches by 12, he had 
found a cavity four inches in diameter 
without any exterior communication, 
Messrs. CuarpMan, Maupeszay, Braira- 
WAITE, Bre NTON, Jessop, and Puitip 
Tayror, also prefer wrought iron, and 
the latter gentleman recommends the 
following precautions in the construction 
and use of high pressure boilers :— 

The diameter of such boilers should be 
small in proportion to their Capacity ; assmall 
2 proportion of the external surface of the 
doiler as possible, should be exposed to the 
destructive action of the fire; and the partion 
of the boiler so exposed, should be so situated 
and guarded, that in case of explosion the 
least possible mischief would arise. In those 
boilers which I have made use of, (says Mr. 
Taylor) no portion of the boiler is exposed to 
the action of the fire without its being con- 
stantly covered with water; and the fire is 
applied under an arch of not more than two 
feet and a half in diameter; this provides 
against any extensive rent taking place in the 
event of explosion. ‘The boilers f have ge- 
nerally employed, are constructed of mallea- 

le iron, commonly known by the name of 
charcoal iron, rivetted together and secured 
by strong wrought i iron belts. From observ- 
lg the danger arising from the introduction 
of flat cast iron ends, | have terminated the 
cnds of the boilers by wrought iron ones, 
neatly hemispherical ; this mo de of construc- 
tion, as far as my experience goes, combines 
More strength and eninge: than any other. 
The Precautions I have made use of to — 
against the misuse of such boilers, have bee 
by adapting to them two safet y valves; one 
under the controul of the engine man, the 
other secured in a strong cast iron Czs¢, 
ocked down and loaded with such a wei ht 

“3 Would suffer the steam to escape when it 


' 


had arrived atan improper degreeof expansive 
force. In order to add to the security given 
by safety valves, I have likewise in every in- 
stance attached to the boiler a mercurial co- 
lumn, the bore of which ts proportioned to 
the size of the boiler; and I should consider 
an iron tube of an inch diameter sufficient to 
guard against accident, when applied to a 
boiler four feet in diameter and twenty feet 
in length, because the limit given by such a 
column has always been far within the limie 
of absolute safety. ‘he length of the exter- 
nal limb of the mercurial gauge has in all 
cases been proportioned to the strength of 
the boiler and the force to be applied, taking 
care that the expansive force of the steam 
would displace the mercury long before any 
dangerous expansive force would arise. In 
order to guard against the boiler’s being in- 
jured by the action of the fire, from a defi- 
cient quantity of water in the boiler, I have 
inserted a leaden rivet in such a situation 
that it would melt as soon as it was uncover- 
ed by the water, and produce an opening 
which would suffer the escape of the steam. 
Although I have miade use of boilers of this 
construction, I consider cast iron boilers safe, 
provided their various parts are made of small 
diameters in proportion to their capacity ; 
such for instance as those constructed by 
Mr. Woolf. 

Mr. Harr, of Dartford, preters boilers 
made of cast iron, wht ch he has prenae 
by an hydraulic press as high as 250 
pounds to an inch, and which he eg: no 
doubt will bear from 700 to 1000 pounds. 
At the same time he admitted that in a 
boiler made by him and composed ot 
three tubes, the lower tubes, exposed to 
the fire had cracked upon cooling, though 
they would probably have resisted the 
water pressure almost to any conceivable 
amount. 

Mr. Artuur Woo.r, inventor of tle 
steam engine called after his name, also 
makes his boilers of cast iron only, anc 
capable of resisting from 11 to 20 times 
the pressure everemployed. Mr. Viviax 
considers cast Iron as most advantageous, 
aud asserts that explosions may easily be 
prevented by proving the boiler every 
time it is cleansed, which it ought to be 
at least every month. This operation 
may be performed in a steain boat with- 
out expense or inconvenience, by merely 
filling the boiler with cold water, putting 
great additional weight upon the safety 
valve, and then injecting water by a 
forcing pump till the valve is lifted with 
the additional weight. Myr. THos.as 
Lean cuincided in ‘the opinion favour. 
able to cast iron, and in corroboration o: 
it asserted that all the explosions 1. 
Cornwall have been in wreeght iron 





butlers, not one having ocenrred with a 
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boiler of castiron. He farther observed, 
that all the accidents in that county had 
happened with low pressure steam. Mr. 
Vivian also declared that he had knowa 
of no accident with high pressure steam 
and cast iron boilers; and that the steam 
from low pressure scaldy much worse 
than steam trom high pressure. 

On the necessity of sone expedient for 
preventing the attendants on the engine 
trom overloading the safety valve there 
was but one opinion among the wit- 
nesses; and it was admitted that a se- 
cond safety valve placed uncer lock and 
key would accomplish this desirable ob- 
jest. 

Mr. Wittram Lester, whose inge- 
nious invention for converting a reculi- 
near into a rotative motion has been no- 
ticed in some of our late numbers, trans- 
mitted a letter to the Committee, from 
which we extract the following pas- 
sages :— 

A boiler fora 14 horse power engine should 
contain 60 superficial feet on the surface of 
the water, and produce 300 cubic feet of 
steam per minute, of the expansive force of 
five pounds upon the inch for a condensing 
engine, amounting to 72 tons expansive force 
upon the inner surtace of the boiler, contain- 
ing 162,280 inches and 230 cube feet of 
steam-space. If used as a high pressure 
boiler, working at 40 pounds upon the inch, 
the expansive force within the boiler will be 
equal to the weight of 576 tons, which steam 
must be raised from the water in less time 
than one minute to keep the engine at work. 
If any impediment or obstruction should pre- 
vent the action of the safety valve, and the 
engine cease working, then, according to the 
ratio of increase, the expansive force would 
accumulate in Jess than three minutes to the 
amount of 1,152 tons pressure upon the in- 
side of the boiler. 

A boiler for a 20 Aorse power engine con- 
talus 90 feet upon the surface cf the water, 
he boiler 15 feet long, six feet wide, and 
seven fcet high, having on the tnner surface 
280,800 inches, which at five pounds upon 
ihe inch, amounts to 127 tons expansive 


force, at 40 pounds upon the inch to 1,016 
tons ; the cylincer, containing 17 cube feet 
of steam, which it exhausts 30 times per 
minute, amounting to 540 cube feet, which 
must be raised trom the water in that space 
of time to keep the engine at work. Should 
the action of the safety valve be impeded and 
the engine cease working, the expansive 
f the accumulated steam in the boiler 
would be doubled in less than three minutes, 
cou'valent to the weight of 2,032 tons. 

A boiler for an 80 horse power engine 
would contain 360 feet upon the surface of 
the water, and on its inner sui face, 1,125,200 

es, which, at five pounds upon the tnch, 
would ameunt (0 508 tons expansive force, 


t 


and at 40 pounds upon the inch to 4,06; 
tons. If the engine stopped working, ang 
the safety valve did not act, the increase jp 
three minutes would amount to 8,128 tong. 
If this boiler was to be mae strong enough 
to support the pressure of 600 pounds upoy 
the inch, the expansive force would be egui. 
valent to the enormous weight of 60,969 
tons. How wonderful that more explosioys 
have not already occurred ! 

I made many experiments last summe; 
(continues Mr. Lester) on the apparaty: 
called a satety valve, for the purpose of rej. 
dering a boiler safe which was fixed, and 
formed a pait of the cabin of a canal boat; 
the result of these exper'ments was, the in- 
venuon of an apparatus that has all the requi- 
site advantages to do away the possibility of 
exnlesion. It has a weight that can receive 
no addition, which is always ready to recede 
when acted upon by a greater force than 
what it Contains within itself. It has no 
friction, and cannot lock by the expansion 
of metals. It cannot be bound down or fas. 
tened by any means, without destroying 
the working power of the engine, or letiing 
the steam out of the boiler as fast as it is 
raised. It acts at all times with one cont- 
nued regularity when put in motion by the 
pressure of the superfluous steam, and that 
entirely without the attenticn of man. The 
weight is a column of water which can re- 
ceive no addition in consequence ot its fluid- 
itv, and recedes upwards from the pressure 
of the steam when that is stronger than its 
own weight. ; 

The accompanying Skeiches are the out- 
lines of two Apparatuses invented by me; 
one for the purpose of proving the strength 
of boilers, and the other for Jetting the steam 
escape when it arrives at a given pressure, 
Uhe one for proving boilers ts far superior 
to the mode used by loading the valve by 
additional weight, as tt is not like thut sub- 
ject to friction, and consequently is not 
liable to lockage. ‘The weight pressed upon 
every square ineh of the boiler is most ac- 
curately ascertained at the first view, whereby 
all errors of calculation are prevented. A 
boiler proved by this apparatus to the extent 
of 150 pounds pressure upon the inch, by 
an officer appointed for that purpose by go- 
vernment, and the hydrostatic satety valve, 
graduated to the working line, say 100 de- 
grees below proof, properly attached, will 
never under any circumstances explode. It 
would be proper that the proprietor, or the 
engineer who attends the engine, should he 
furnished with a certificate, specifying th 
date and extent of the proot, also the working 
iine of the satety valve, and signed by the 
proving officer. This certificate should be 
shown to any passenger demanding to see 
the same; by which not only the lives of 
his Majesty’s subiects would be preserved, 
bot their minds would be rendered perfect!y 
ai eaae on the subject of safety. 
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Fig. 1. A hydrostatic apparatus for prov- 
ing the strength of steam boilers, by water 
injected from a force pump. A, a Cis- 
tern made of leather attached to a metal 
top, and filled with water, and inclosed in a 
metal box. B, a tube rising from the centre 
of the metal top, and communicating with 
the water in the cistern ; the diameter of this 
tube being as 1 to 28 compared with the 
diameter of the box, the area of which will 
be as 1 to 5sg. A columnof water in the 
tube B an inch square and 35 inches high, 
Would press upon the piston C the weight of 
58 pounds, suppose the piston C to be one 
iach in diameter, Water being forced with 
4 force pump into the boiler, when full will 
bless against the piston C, whose cap or 
flange acts upon the leather which sup- 
8 the water, with the force of 588 pounds, 
defore It can force the water in the tube B 
40Ve 35 inches high, allowing the tube B 


on the piston C to be one inch in area, whie 
would give a pressure of that amount upon 
every inch of the boiler. The tube B 1s 
made of glass and marked with an index of 
figures, denoting the pressure at different 
heights, and the reservoir or bulb D filled 
with oil coloured, which leaves a mark 
within the tube, showing how high the 
pressure had been made in the boiler. 





























Fig. 2. A hydrostatic valve or apparatus, 
connected by a tube with the steam space in 
the top of the boiler, A a cistern of water 
made of leather, which, when pressed up- 
wards by the steam acting upon the valve 


-C, forces the water into the chamber B. 


When the steam is exhausted to the same 
pressure as the weight of the column of 
water in the tube E, acting upon the leather 
at the bottom of the box A, the valve C 
closes, and remains so till the steam in the 
boiler gets up to a higher pressure. C shows 
the valve up and the steam rushing out. In 
B is seen the water which has risen from the 
box A by the rising of the valve C and which 
returns, on the valve’s closing, into the box 
A. The receiving chamber is covered at the 
top securely, but perforated with diagonal or 
other irregular sized holes, to prevent the pos- 
sibility of the tube E being stopped or closed 
by any external interference. D, a funnel 
through which the water is put to fill the 
box A, The stem of the valve F being 
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made of wood, prevents the leather in the 
box «A from being mjured by the heat of the 
steam, 

This hydrostatie valve is self-acting, and 
evidently secure ; it cannot be injured or 
loaded by any external or internal violence, 
without letting off the steam; and therefore 
the iajury, if any should occur, is on the 
safe side; and would, from its simplicity, 
cost little to repair, It will admit no more 
weightthan the height of the water to the 
top of the chamber B of the same area as the 
tube E, Its power and weight are always in 
proportion to the height of the tube E, com- 
pared with the valve-seat C, and the horizon- 
tal area at the top of the box A. In this 
heure, the box A is 14 times the diameter of 
the tube E, which is in area as 1 to 147; 
consequently, the height of the tube E must 
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ABRAHAM GOTTLOB WERNER. | 





WERNER, the most celebrated geo- 
logist and mineralogist of the age, died 
at Dresden on the 30th of June, in the 
arms of his friends and of his only sister, 
who hastened from Silesia to see him. 
He was born on the 25th of September, 
1750. His father, who was inspector of 
an iron work at Webhrau, on the Queiss, 
In Upper Lusatia, intended him from his 
early youth for a similar vocation. He 
first went to school at Bunzlau, where 
he received, however, but very scanty 
instruction. In order fully to qualify 
himself for his intended profession, he 
went first for some years to the Mine- 
ralogical Academy at Freiberg, and then 
to the University of Leipsig, where he 
applied hinself to the study of natural 
history. While at the university he em- 
ployed himself in the study of the exter- 
nal characteristics of fossils, in which a 
singular quickness of perception was of 
great use to him, and published there, in 
the vear 1774, his well-known work, (on 
the external characteristics of fossils,) 
which is still considered as the basis of his 
whole Oryktognosis, but of which he 
could never be induced to print a new 
and enlarged edition, because he feared 
disputes, and had not in fact concluded 
lis researches. Soon after he was in- 
vited to Freiberg, to have the care of the 
cabinet of natural history there, and to 
read lectures upon it. Here his mind, 
which was early exercised in observation 
and classification, found the most wel- 
come materials. Here, daily extending 
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be governed by the weight required upo- 
the area of the valve-seat C. This water o, 
hydrostatic lever has a very great advantap, 
over all others for this particular purpose, a 
it never cam be thrown off its Centre of ap. 
tion by any probable inclination, rocking 
motion, or violent concussion, to which e. 
ther vessel or carriage may be liable. 


We cannot dismiss this subject wit), 
out expressing our conviction, that » 
case this contrivance should, after dye 
examination, be ado, ted, the sacrifice yj 
private advantage which Mr. Lestm 
has made in communicating it to th 
Committee will entitle him not only to 
public gratitude, but also to public re. 
muneration, 





the bounds of his science, and suppor. 
ing 1ts foundation by the surest extern: 
distinctive marks, he formed that system, 
which afterwards embracing also the 
Geognosis which was peculiarly his own, 
and forming an intimate connection with 
all the branches of mineralogy, gr 
dually conquered all opposition, and 
raised its inventor to the rank of tle 
creator of a new mineralogy, which migh: 
be supported and extended, but not su 
perseded by the crystallography of Haty, 
and the chemical theory of Vauqueli: 
and others. His peculiar talent for ob 
servation was animated by the mos 
lively fancy, assisted by the most exter 
sive reading in every branch of know: 
ledge connected with his own, and er 
cited by daily intercourse with ingenious 
travellers and foreigners, who  chieil 
visited Freiberg on Werner’s account! 
The classification in genera and species, 
and the ingenious appeilations of mine 
rals down to the newest, egron, is pect: 
liarly his own, Nothing but too serv: 
pulous conscientiousness prevented bis 
from publishing the Oryktoguostic Table: 
which have been finished, and quilt 
ready for the press these four years. Tie 
attempt of the ingenious Berzelius, © 
Stockholm, at classification, by investig®® 
ing the laws of elementary combinatio® 
did not indeed shake his belief int 
method of recognition by means of th 
external characteristics; yet he at /a* 
thought that a mutual conciliation ** 
possible, and reserved the first analss' 
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of the latest writings of Berzelius, for the 
next winter. The method created by 
Werner is the only satisfactory one, much 
as it may yet want to be a complete SYS- 
tem of the € arth. His predecessor C har- 
pentier’s doubts respecting Werner’s 
t eory have never been able to shake it. 
llis idea of formations, one of the most 
fruitiul of Consequences, and the most 
ingenious In Werner’s Geognosis, has 
been admirably developed by his scholar 


Steffens of Bro ‘slau: and his formation of 


the flotz mountains of Thuringia well 
supported by Von Freiesleben, in his 
theor y of copper slate mountains (Kup- 
ferschiefergebirge). Werner sustained 
an obstinate, but for that reason the 
more honourable, contest with the Vol- 
canists. No well-informed person will 
now consider the basalt and other flotz 
mountains as of volcanic origin. Wer- 
ner’s theory of the older and newer for- 
mation of mountains, by the waters, 
stands immoveable ; and a satistactory 
link between them is atiorded in the 
transition mountains. Even the new 
chemical discoveries of the Aalimetals 
may be made to accord with it. An- 
other science, mining, on which Werner 
used also to lecture, was rendered ex- 
tremely clear to the attentive scholar, by 
lis luminous explanation, and by the re- 
duction of the most complicated ma- 
chinery to the most simple propositions, 
at the same time drawing all the figures 
on his table. 

Indetatiyable application and an insa- 
tiable thirst of knowledge enriched bis 
retentive memory wih every thing that 
history and philology, m the most ex- 
tensive sense, can offer to the attentive 
inquirer. No science was foreign to him, 
All served as a basis to his studies, which 
were constantly directed to natural phi- 
losophy, and the knowledge of the earth 
and its inhabitants. He always advanced 
Lehane his age, and often- knew what 
Others only presumed. After 1779 and 
1750, when he first lectured on Orykto- 
gnosis and Geognosis, at Freiberg, he was 
heard with gratitude by scholars from all 
parts of Europe. Never contented with 
what was discovered, always seeking 
something new, he rather formed scholars 
who wrote than wrote himself. But 
many MSS. almost wholly ready for the 
press are included in his fine library and 
collection of coins and MSS. bequeat!) ied 
on the day of his death to the Mineralo- 
cical Ac: ademy, for 5000 crowns. 

In his lectures he had only heads of the 
subject before him. In lecturing he used 
‘0 abandon himself, as he was accustom- 
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ed to say, to the inspiration of his mi- 
neralogical muse, and when his spirit 
hovered over the waters and the strata, 
he often became animated with lofty en- 
thusiasm. But he caused his lectures to 
be written out by approved scholars, and 
by revising himself what they had thus 
written after him, made it, properly 
speaking, a MS, A great many parts of 
his lectures have been made public by 
others, among which may be reckoned 
what André at Brunn, in Moravia, has 
published in the valuable journal entitled 
Hesperus. But none of these bears the 
stamp of the master, Whatis particu- 
larly desirable is the publication of his 
manuscript on Mineralogical Geography 
(which he only once drew up for a parti- 
cular lecture) and upon the Literature of 
Mineralogy,in which he solved the difticul- 
ties of the ancient classic mineralogy, and 
cave imcomparable illustrations of Pliny’s 
Natural History. He was like a father 
to all his scholars, to whom he was a 
model, not only as a man of science, but 
as amoral character. 

Having filled, trom the year 1792, a 
lngh situation in the Council of the Mines, 
he had a great share in the direction both 
of the Miner: logical Academy and of*the 
administration in general. ‘Two things 
must be mentioned here with particular 
honour. One is the works begun in 1786, 
to furnish a great part of the deeper 
mines with water for working the wheels. 
This astonishing aqueduct, particularly 
the artificial canal of Doerrenthal, with its 
subterraneous brick channels, already 
extending above a league, are in the main 
due to bien, thouch § Scheuchier made the 
plan, and Lampe the calculations, By 
the continued support of the ever active 
King of Saxony, this great work sull pro- 
ceeds in the most prosperous manner, 
The Amalgamation works, twice built by 
the excellent Charpentier, chiet of the 
Council of Mines, (the first building hav- 
ing been wubicioaaly hurnt down) and 
for ever secured b 'y most ingentous fire- 
engines from similar accidents, are in- 
deed unique: the admiration of all who 
behold them, a jewel in the crown of the 
Saxon art of mining, and a proof of the 
unostentatious energy with which the 
sovereign of Saxony causes the most ex- 
pensive enterprizes to be executed in 
silence. This undertaking of canals and 
aqueducts, which has already cost above 
half a million of crowns, and on which 
more than a thousand men are —— 
is little known and visited by foreigners, 
though on it depends the continuance of 
mining in Saxony. The mineralogica! 
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survey and description of all Saxony, 
divided into districts, which has been 
prosecuted for twenty years, under dis- 
( eg ot Werner, and includes the torest 

¢ Tharingia, even a part of the Harz, 
and the mountains on the frontiers of Bo- 
hema and Silesia, will one day furnish a 
mineralogical map, surpassing In accu- 
racy and extent what any other country 
can produce, This too was Werner's 
work, and was constantly directed by him 
in the most attentive manner. In_ his 
Visits to Prague and Vienna, he found 
means to iterest the Austrian govern- 
inei:t in these mineralogical surveys, and 
it is to be hoped that the enlightened 
Bavarian government, as well as the di- 
rection of the mines in the Prussian mo- 
narchy under Werner’s grateful scholars 
in Berlin and Silesia, will readily contri- 
bute to support and complete the great 
work which Werner so happily set on 
foot. Hiscabinct of minerals, unrivalled 
in completeness and scientitic arrange- 
ment, and consisting of about 100,000 
specimens, has become, in consideration 
of a lite annuity, the amount of which de- 
volves to the Institution itself, the pro- 
perty of the Freiberg Mineralogical Aca- 
cemy. Werner's favourite pupil, Koehler, 
is appointed inspector of it. Werner had 
received from England an offer of 50,000 
crowns, but sold it to his country for 
40,000, of which he reserved the interest 
of 33,000 as an annuity, on condition, 
that after bis own death, and that of his 
only sister, who is without children, the 
interest shoul 1 continue to be annually 
paid to the Mineralogical Academy; so 
that this, his only daughter as it may be 
called, will obtain an additional annual 
income of 1,600 crowns. 

Werner’s literary studies, like his mind, 
cinbraced every branch of science. Every 
thing excited his thirst of knowledge, and 
thus it often happened that he dedicated 
all his attention to researches which 
seemed to he entirely out of his sphere. 
YVits enquiries into the direction of the 
mountains of the first and second forma- 
tion led him to the seat and the migra- 
trons of the aboriginal tribes and their 
branches. To this were soon joined in- 
quiries into the original languayes and 
radical syllables, which he prosecuted 
with the greatest acuteness, and reduced 
into tables. Tie result was an universal 
glossary of all the radical » See and 
characteristic sounds, in all the languages 
with which he was acquainted ; which he 
studied with ardour, and to complete his 
Lnowledge of which, be purcliased the 
most expensive works. His antiquarian 
researches into the mineralogy of the an- 
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cients made him a passionate friend 0; 
archeology, ove branch of which, the no. 
mismatology ot the ancients, had become 
so favourite a pursuit with bim during 
the last eight years of his lite, that he 
purchased entire collections of medals. 
and ina short lime was 1b possession ot 
above 6000 ancient Greek and Roman 
coins. ‘This enabled him to make inter. 
esting researches into the different mix. 
tures of the metals, and on the arts of 
adulteration; and in order to the farther 
elucidation of this subject, he formed ap 
entire series of false coins. An un. 
edited silver coin of his collection, which 
he gave to Catauro, of Milan, is still the 
subject of a numismatic controversy be. 
tween the connoisseurs of Vienna and 
Italy. His protessioncl pursuits rendered 
him an excellent Judge of ground, and 
led him to conceive a great fondness for 
military tactics, Ile studied the art of 
war with diligence, read the accounts 
given by masters in this branch, and ac 
quired a fine collection of military books. 
Officers of the engineers and general staf 
Were surprised to bear him speak of the 
mistakes committed by the allies from 
want of due knowledge of the ground, in 
their attack upon Dresden in August, 
1813, where he happened to be present, 
His name was mentioned eat the head 
quarters of the allied sovereigns at Frank- 
fort, and he was invited to repair thither, 
but his inflexible attachment to his so- 
vereign made him decline the invitation 
Medicine also attracted his attention, at 
first as lying within the cirele of the 
sciences connected — natural his 
tory, but afterwards in the latter years 
of his life, that he aaa be enabled to 
judge of the bodily sufferings of himsel: 
and others, so that medical books were 
his favourite reading, and conversation 
on medical subjects what he preferred t¢ 
every other, Ever ready to afford as 
sistance, he was happy, when he visite 
a sick friend, to be able to give medica 
advice, and also to judge of his own s: 
tuation which he often thought preca 
rious. The danger of such an incline 
tion, which can never lead to any thing 
farther than empiricism, is evident. Hs 
best friends, among whom we may reckeo! 
we veteran of the he aling art, the vene: 

rable Dr. Kapp, at Dresden, sometimes 
ape ed him for this; but it remained 
his favourite hobby-horse. He had draw! 
up a very ingenious table of diseases a 
cording to the stages of human life, from 
infaney to old age: he was a sworn enem™ 
to vinegar and all kinds of milk diet, bv! 
a determined beef-eater. In other t 


spects he lived very temperately, drane 
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but little wine, aud was especially and 
anviousty careful about warm clothing 
and warm rooms. He first visited C arls- 
wry when a boy of only 14 years o} age, 
and had since been there 41 umes. Here, 
even inthe latest part of the autumn, he 
- ays acquired new strength. Had not 

mperious circumstances hindered him 
his time from visiting at an earlier pe- 

,d the salutary fountain, which bad be- 

“ome absolutely necessarv to him, he 
would per: haps have still lived. Tle was 
fond of travelling, and spoke with emo- 

mand ple asure of his visit to Paris in 

802, where he was received with the 
we respect. ‘Though not mdittcrent 
ro external distinctions, to the diplomas 
yf foreign academies and learned sucieties, 
he never sought or asked for them, and 
in conversation never attached any va- 
lue to them. However, he was justly 

roud of being a member of the Institute 

* France, and of the Wernerian Society 
my Englan Even on his death-bed he 
learned an joy from his former pupil 
aud faithful friend, the Professor of Na- 
tural History at Edinburgh, Jameson, 

hat not only Mineralogical So- 

cieties flourished in Great Britain, but 
that Profe ssorsh: 4 of Mineralogy on 
Werner’s principles were founded at Ox- 
ford, Cambridge, London, Glasgow, Cork, 
Dublin, and Belfast. At his sugvestion 
a society of friends of natural philosophy 
and mineralogy was formed last winter 
in Dresden, over which Werner himself 
presided. 

He was in the best sense of the expres- 
sion a citizen of the world. Ilis house 
was the constant rendezvous «of curious 
travellers, of all countries and of all 
ranks; and he shewed to them all, with 
uncommon patience and attention, his 
museum, and especially his collection of 
precious stones, which excites surprise 
by the value and variety of the speci- 
mens. He did not, however, like writ- 
ing letters, because he preferred-personal 
intercy urse to every thing, and dreaded 

the luss oftime. ‘[his disinterested par- 
Ucipation in whatever sininiaie in way 


country the interests of knowledge and 
humanity, did not binder him from being 
the most faithful son of his own country, 
the most loval reverer of his king. lie 
refused every invitation from abroad, 
(and he received at an early period seve- 
ral very brilliant and alluring ones,) and 
was for many vears contented with a 
very moderate salary, supporting bimnalt 
by private Jectures. He made presents 
to all the academies and public schools 
of Saxony, and endeavoured by this means 
every where to excite a predilection for 
natural philosophy. Those who were 
most intimately connected with him en- 
joyed his tenderest interest and care.— 
“In his house,” said Boettiger, in his 
Farewell Address, “ on the emimence of 
Gorbitz, company daily assembled for his 
advice, and the same hand with which 
he felt the pulse of Nature, raised and 
supported every unfortunate. His sim- 
ple manners, his cordial cheerfulness, and 
his social playfulness, made hing the 
favourite of his fellow-citizens. When 
Werner entered, every countenance 
brightened; the women, too, loved the 
company of a man whe, without insipid 
compliments, always had something de- 
licate and entertaining to say to them. 
In his earlier years his feeling heart 
would doubtless have made hin highly 
susceptible of enjoying the sweets of do- 
mestic life; but he did not tind wi at he 
sought. In later years he renounced the 
idea of them, out of love to science, and 
was fully indemuified by the cordial at- 
tachment of his pupils and friends. Pe- 
netrated with that true devotion which 
worships God in spint and in truth, he 
often preached to his pupils the purest 
morality, which be confirmed by his own 
example; and even in his lectures often 
rose with genuine enthusiasm irom the 
miracles of natureto their Divine Author. 
Such was ti. man of whom his contem- 
poraries and his country will ever be 
proud; a man equally distinguished by 
his rare learning, his voodness of heart, 
and unspotted character.” 
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ODE 
ON THE RETIREMENT OF 
JOHN PHILIP KEMBLE, Eso. 
FROM THE STAGE. 

By JOHN TAYLOR, Esq. 
u HE Tragic Muse had sunk in grief, 
] yond seem’d almost to spurn relief, 
hen Siddons left the stage ; 


Yet was she sooth’d as Kemble still 
Remain’d, her Shakspeare’s scenes to fill 
With dignity or rage. 
His Brutus she beheld with awe, 
And stern Coriolunus saw 
With all his lofty mien ; 
Time seem’d in backward cuurse to glide, 
And Rome to rise in ancient pride, 
To grace Britannia’s scenc : 
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Lt Original Poetry. 


The piteous woe of frantic Lear, 
‘The direness,* yet compunctious fear, 
That marks th’ ambiuous Thane ; 
Malignant Richard's savage ire, 
John’s baleful gloom, and Percy’s fire, 
But chief the Princely Dane, 
Nor less his zeal, acute and sage, 
To clear the text of cank’ring age, 
And brighten ev'ry line— 
A praise which few with him can share— 
That Avon's Bard, the Nation’s care, 
In purest light may shiney. 
The Muse, his worth thus pond’ring o’er, 
His form majestic, classic lore, 
‘Then utter’d with a sigh :— 
«* Alas! my lofty scenes, I fear, 
«6 Which now in living truth appear, 


‘© Will soon with Kemble die ! 


<< Too soon the scenic sphere he leaves, 
‘6 Too soon the Pubiic he bereaves 
“* Of Shakspeare’s breathing page 5; 
‘¢ Too soon, like Siddons, he reures, 
‘6 While glowing with his wonted fires, 


“And unsubdued by age. 


“6 Too soon he quits an 
‘To charm and moralize manki 

‘ Where Pieasure leads to Right ; 
“ An art which could that Bard inspire, 
‘Prom whom ai! ether Bards retre, 

«* Lost in his glorious light. 


‘¢ Hail to that Art, in early time 
‘¢ By me inspir’d, august, sublime, 
“ Religion’s aid below, 
‘That Man ieflects through all his course, 
« Makes conscious Guilt feel keen remorse, 
<© And conscious Virtue glow, 


‘© And hail to him whose ardent aim 
“To give that Art its nebiest fame, 

“Ip splendour rais’d it high 5 
‘© So high, bad Fortune been inclin’d 
<'l’o aid his bold and pregnant mind, 

‘’ With Athens it might vie. 

‘* But with consoling joy I find, 
‘¢ Taste, Judgment, Fnendship,have combin'd 

“< To dedicate a day, 
© With emulative zeal to meet, 

‘* Genius to grace on his retreat, 

‘* And well-earn’d honours pay.” 
(hus spoke the Muse, and while we share 
Dler fond regret, be now our Care 

A just and gratetul deed— 

Let then at once this social band 
Rise, with the votive glass in hand, 

“To *S Kemi le’s health” decreed, 
Distant, long distant, be the day 
‘That calls him t.om Life’s stage away, 

Where, well perform’d his part, 


SS 


* Vide Macheth, Act V. Scene V. 

+ Vide © Macheth and Richard the Third 
an Essay,’ written by Mr. Kemble ; and also 
his new editions of nlany ot Shakspeare’s 


Viays, which he revised and correctel, 





Where, far aloof from vulgar strife, 
He shone the grace of private life, 
The Model for his Art. 


But when her awful curtain Fate 

Shall drop upon his mortal state, 
May he depart serene— 

Departas much devoid of pain 

As those whom he so oft had slain 
Upon the mimic scene. 


And let the last recording stave, 
Inscrib’d upon his honour’d grave, 
Declare, with no parade, 
*¢ Here lies the Man who, when his art 
** Assum’d a wise and Noble Part, 
‘¢ It then himself display’d.” 


~ a ee ——— 


INSCRIPTION FOR AN ARBOUR. 
Pilgrim ! whether thy devious footsteps stray, 
By chance directed, from the beaten track 
Of Life’s vocations; or, by Friendship’s 

voice 
Invited hither to enjoy the sweets, 
The luscious sweets, that social intercourse 
To temperate mics aflords—all welcome! 
But ere thou enterest, observe how still 
Creation sleeps, then look within thyself, 
And ask if that serenity be there. 
For thou art here unworthy visttant, 
If aught of Life’s tumuituous passions reign 
Within thy breast, to mar its quietude. 
This spot is only sacred to the few 
Who, thus remote from all the world calls 

great, 
Can live contented—free—and happy. 

J. M. Bartvertr. 


*,* Permit mc to take this opportunity of 
thanking your correspondents W. U. S, and 
R,S. L. for their very polite replies to my 
inquiry. 





ON SEEING THE TOMB OF 
SIR JOHN MOORE AT CORUNNA, 








Who lieth here—entomb’d by night— 
Whose fame no trophies tell ? 

He fonght for Spain’s eternal right, 
In Freecom’s cause he fell! 

No varied sculpture decks his tomb, 
No far-seen pillar gleams ; 

But still amidst surrounding gloom 
The light of glory beams. 

How sleeps the brave who sinks to rest! 
In Honour’s bed who lies! 

His fame for ever stands confest, 
His spirit never dies ! 

To help the injur’d was his aim, 
To succour the distress’d, 

And e’en in death triumphant, Fame 
ohall call him ever bless’d, 

Lowly he lies, whose valiant arm 
Ott caused the Gauls to flee ; 

Peaceful he sleeps—from all alarm 
And every tumult free. 
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With glowing pride his course we trace 
To conquer and to save; 

Unfading laurels ever orace 
The British hero’s grave ! 

Farewell to thee ! in glory slain 
Upon this distant shore ; 

Farewell! but when we meet again 
We meet to partno more! 


o, 14, 1817. JUVENIS, 


OR new ce eee 


NOMINAL CONJURATION, 
A TRUE STORY. 
From some tnedited Metrical Effusions 
entitled Nuge Canore, 
IN life now and then real facts have oc- 
curr d, fquite absurd ; 
Which in Novels, or Plays, would be deem'd 
Such a Tale then V1l tell of fortuitous magic 
In the comical style, for I deal not in tragic : 
Forty years since it happen’d, or more, have 
eone by, [a lie. 
And tho’ true, it appears, I must own, like 
It chane’d that one ev’ning arriving in 
town, 
4storest L retir’d at the Old Bell and Crown, 
The chamberlain blunder’d, and open’d 


door (the floor 
Where a gentleman slept, thro’ mistaking 
J, P. on his trunk; and next morning his 

name [he came.* 


By chance I found out, and the place whence 
A young gent. sat at breakfast—no doubt it 
was he— [see— 
Conversation began—soon acquainted, d’ye 
Told where he was going—scarce knew the 
way there— [ Square. 
SoJ promis’d to guide him to Bloomsbury 
Thus a friendship began, which seem 'd joyous 
to him— 
When in came a frizeur to powder and trim, 
A young man, I had heard, quite reduced by 
his father, flather, 
In town was then handling pomatum and 
sume likeness I fancied; then ask’d—* Is 
your name 
“So and so 2?” Yes, it is,-Sir’—** Your 
other ?”—* The same.’ 
[ felt myself sure, but was balk’d in a 
minute, [been in it! 
When the coanty was nam’d, he had never 
Frizzle stared with surprise—* Sure you never 
saw me [said he. 
re, so you can’t know my name, Sir,’ 
* Nay, I’ve told it,” said I, “ from your face 
ees it was plain.” swain— 
&Xif Frizzle astonish’d !—nor less ted young 


—* 
—— 
ia) 


R, 


oa, 
i ee ~ ~-- 


iii se as soon as I came down in the 
morning, with Lomax, the then landlord, I 
Happe seer to men ition to him this circum- 
stance, O Sir,” said he, ‘* it is a young 
’ ’” 


ntlem an from Oxford, telling me his 


“me at the s 


‘ You're in joke, Sir,’ said he, such a tale 
who can credit, 

That not knowing his name, in his face you 
have read it!’ ; 

‘¢ This you can’t doat Orford.” 
‘¢ That’s true ; 

‘* Put you kuow not what we men of Cam- 
bridge can do.” 

Struck with this, he replied, Well, I’m 
soaps e still 


[ answer'd, 


how you ill — 
*€ Don’t be sure, Sir,” said I, Then pretend 
me tascan 
His features with care, I to conjure began, 
And perform’d-—inly smiling, Lown, at the 
fun— fdone. 
What the Reader well knows was so easily 
Here surprise was extreme, and so great was 
his tright, 
That the youth watch’d my eye, and soon 
vanish’d outright ! 


Sure the Bell and Crown, Holborn, he’ll 

never forget, [gret : 

Tho’ it brines to my mind some alloy of re- 

For virtuous, and modest, and gentle he 
seem’d, (dream’d ; 

And of future acquaintance I pleasingly 

But he must have suspected I dealt with Old 
Farry, 

Thus to coniure the names of GeorGeE Mors. 
and Jou» Parry! 


To this last, if alive, could this story be 
shewn, fown, 
It might ere his fancy, as much as mv 
Whether fix’d in the country, or still at hi: 
college. acknewledge ; 
I would thank him his share in this scene to 
Of his notice and friendship I’m still an 
inviter, 
And the New Monthly Mag. can direct to 
the writer. 
—— lethorpe Hall. Arcuy M‘Scrinbere. 
» G. M. the young frizeur was a Dur- 
bans een 3 his an whom [I meant 
was from Lincolnshire. Should the abo 
Mr. P. either see or hear of these lines, 
it would be taken as a very great favour if he 
would communicate his situation to the 
Author through the New Monthly Maga- 
Zine. 


LINES 
Written on the Funeral of a travelling 1. 
male Pauper who Died on the Road, « 
was decentiy interred wr an adjoin 


Church-yard. 
y 





A Traveller on Life’s dreary roa 
Here lays her down to sleep, 
Nor funeral pomp adorns her grave, 
Nor friends are there to weep. 
Alive, no resting place appear’c, 
No refuge from the storm; 
She sunk—she died—a stranger's lian 
Compos’d her faded form. 
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Now ming'cd with the silent dust, 
And sheltered by the sod, 

Rests the tired wand’rer, and awaits 
The coming of her God. 

"Tis then this pilgrim on the earth 
Shall burst Oblivion’s tomb, 

And claim a mansion in the skies 
While angels greet her home. 

Dec. 1816. 


cor Ot ares te” a 
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FRAGMENT OF AN UNPUBLISI 
POEM, 


For, sure, to quit the object that we love, 

And absence’ pangs perhaps for ever prove ; 

‘To bid a leony tareweil to all that’s dear, 

Nor stay to ary Atiection’s halluw'd tear ; 

To know one’sse't the cause of woman's grief, 

And yet retuse tolend the wish’d rehef— 

Or more or less than man’s must be that 
heart 

Which could consent to act so sad a part, 

Nor feel tie inward pang which Love must 
ley Ws, 


Love, $ roby In pleasure, stronger Stlii 11 Woe. 


There isa time when Hope’s delusive ray 
No more beguiles Life’s solitary day 5 
When calm Reflection sheds its fainter beam, 
And wakes the thoughtless sleeper in his 
dream ; 


‘Tis then the mind reficcts on days gone by 
Ana pays the parting tribute of a sigh ; ™ 
Thinkson those halcyon hours which once 
have been, 

Then turns to gaze upon Life’s later scene: 
Sad though it be, still in this hour of nighe 
One joy remains to glad his wearied sight; 
One charm exists, and only ene below 

To heighten pleasure and to lessen woe--- 
"fis woman’s smile! that gilds the cheerless 


day, 
‘Tis woman's love! that laughs the storm 
away ! K. D. 





IN HOMINEM GALLUM, QUL AEROs. 
TATICI] OPE IN AEREM ASCENDIT, 





Qualis purpurcam Auroram cum voce sa. 
lutans, 

In coclum celeri fertur alauda fuga, 
Qualis et astva ferit nervo percussa sagitta, 

Gaudet et ®olics antevolare notos ; 
‘TValis se sphaeree etheri@ moderamine Gallus 

Libravit, superos ausus adire domos, 
Miramur nova gesta viri, miramur et aque 

Quod levior Gallus fit levitate sua. 

hive Mites From Towy, 

*,* Pethaps some one of our classical 
readers will favour us with a translation of 
these lines. —Epitor, 


INTELLIGENCE IN LITERATURE AND THE ARTS AND 
SCLENCES. 
nannies tapacenensi 


De. Uwrys, physic.an to the City and 
Caledonian iispensaries, will commence 
: course of Lectures on the Theory and 
Practice o! \VIedicine, at lis liouse, No. 1, 
Thavies’ [nn, Holborn, on Friday, the 
Sd ot October, at seven o'clock in the 
evening precisely; and in spring Dr. 
l'wsins will commence a course of lec- 
tures on Materia Medica and Pharmacy. 
Dr. Rocne will speedily publish the 

Ow lie WOrks i— 

1. Lhe Sceptic ; consisting ot Essays 
Morals, Manners, Philosophy, and 
tics: Theology, Literature, and the 

ts, m3 Vols. 12mo. 

» An Inguiry concerning the proper 
byects of Philosophy and the best mode 

of conducting Philos phical Researches; 
ontanlag a tuil « \} esstion of Lord Ba- 


Y 7 ae 


Lome of induction, in one vol. 8vo. 
Philosephieal Researches 
bie \lent i Faculties and 
the lower animals as compared with 


‘7 oa 


Concerhii- 
] ; 
i i} stibcts 


se of Man, with a view to ascertain 
far they agree and in what they 


oan octavo volunie. 

Memos of the late Ht. Hon, 
. ‘f } 

(ccorge Ponsonby, giving a full account 


of his public and private Life, with se- 
lections from his Correspondence, anda 
complete collection of his Judicial and 
varliamentary Speeches, in two volumes, 

The Transactions of the Literary Se 

iety of Bombay, vol. 1. in 4to. illus 
trated by numerous engravings, will av- 
pear shortly. 

Miss A. M. Porter, author of the 
Recluse of Norway, &c. Xc. is preparing 
for publication, The Knight of St. Joh, 
a romance. 

Mr. Rosert Watpvore’s Memoirs ot 
European and Asiatic Turkey, from the 
Manuscript Journals of Modern Travel: 
lers in those Countries, will appear 
shortly in one volume 4to. illustrated 
with plates. 

The third volume of the Personal Nar 
rative of Mi. pE Humpotpr’s Travels to 
the Equinoctial Regions of the New 
Continent, translated by Heren Mania 
WreiiaMs, under the immediate ispec 
tion of the author, is in the press. 

A new novel, entitled Rob Roy, 5! 
the author of Waverly, &c. is in the 
Dress. | 

Mr. Bictanp is preparing for publice 


{Sept. l, 
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ion Letters on Universal History, and 
also Letters on English History. 

Mr. Morr, an indefatigable compiler 
of several useful publications, announces 
another selection under the title of Cu- 
rious and Interesting Subjects of His- 
tory, At itiquity, and Science, containi ng 
the earliest information of the most re- 
warkable cities of Ancient and Modern 
Times, their Customs, Architecture, 
Ac. NC. 

Shortly wall appear a new edition of 
the Abridgment of Ainsworth’s Latin 
Dictionary, revised by J. Carry, LL.D. 

The Rev. Davip WILLrams will have 
ready for publication in the middle of 
September, in one volume 12mo. The 
Preceptor’ s Assistant, or School Exami- 
ner in Universal History, Science, and 
Literature, contaimng a comprehensive 
and interesting view of the liberal and 
polite Arts; 2dly, the Useful and Me- 
chanie Arts ; 3dly, the Fine Arts; 4tbly, 
Universal History ; and 5thly, Soience 
and Literature in general. 

Dr. Joun Mayo proposes to publish 
Some Remarks on Insanity, in addition 
to those already published by Dr. Tuo- 
was Mayo. 

Shortly will be published in octavo, 
An Essay on Public Credit, by Davip 
liume, with Observations on tlie Sound 
and Prophetic Nature of its Principles. 

We have great pleasure in announcing 
the commencement of another of those 
useful collections which are honourable 
testimonies of the present general thirst 
of knowledge, by the title of the Oxford 
Encyclopedia, or Dictionary of Arts, 
Sciences, and General Literature. It 
will be published in 25 parts, forming, 
when complete, five 4to volumes. 

Mr. Accum has in the press Chemical 
Amusements, comprising a series of cu- 
rious and instructive experiments, easily 
performed and unattended with danger, 

The late Mr. Ricnarp Lovett Epce- 
WORTH Is said to have left some memoirs 

of his life, which will soon be given to 
the public. 

Dr. Dons, of Worcester, announced 
some tume since his intended publica- 
tion of The Physician’s Practical Cum- 
panion, which was to contain the natural 
and cee ical history of every medicine 
end remedy of distinguished efficacy, to- 
gether with a full description of their 
Operations and medical uses. The plan 
Of this undertaking is now cons! iderably 
extended; and it will embrace definitions 
ofall the acute and dangerous dseases, 
both medical and surgical, particularly 
‘ose which come under the ‘Cog nizance 
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of the physician, such as the various 
hinds of fevers, inflammations, Xc.; hke- 
wise their symptoms, Causes, diagnosis, 
prognosis, and the post recent and best 
modes of cure. 

A translation of Orritra’s Elementary 
Treatise of Chemistry will shortly ap- 

enr. 

A gentleman of Bristol ts about to 
publish, from authentic sources, a Nar- 
rative of the Lite of Carraboo, the extra- 
ordinary female impostor, who recently 
appeared in the neighbourhood of that 
city. 

Sir Wn. Apams will speedily publish 
in an 8vo. volume, A Practical Inquiry 


into the Causes of the frequent Failure of 


the Operations of extracting and depres- 
sing the Cataract, and the Description of 
anew andimproved series of Operations, 
by the practice of which most of the 
causes of failure may be avoided. 

It is expected that Mr. ABERNETHY 
will publish his excellent observations on 
the discoveries of the late celebrated John 
Hunter in comparative and human ana- 
tomy, delivered at the College of Sur- 
gceons during his lectures. He “has shewn 
that we are in reality indebted to Hunter 
fur many facts in natural history and the 
kindred sciences appropriated to thetn- 
selves by the modern writers on phy- 
siology. 

Shortly will be published a History of 
the Helvetian, Austrian, Apennine, Py- 
rennean, and Northern Floras, consider- 
ed with respect to the points of origin 
from which the different families of plants 
have travelled to the valleys and plains 
and become mixed toyether; illustrated 
bya botanical map of the regions assigned 
to each. 

Professor Jameson, of Edinburgh, is 
preparing for publication, In two 8vo. 
volumes, a Treatise on Geognosy and 
Mineral Geography, with numerous plates 
illustrative of the anes ralogical structure 
of the earth im general, and that of Great 
Britain and other countries in parti- 
cular. 

Dr. Bancrorr has in the press a 
Sequel to his Essav on Yellow Fever. 

Mr. W.G. Moss’s History and Antiqui- 
ties of the Parochial Church of St. Sa- 
viour, Southwark, will consist of four 


parts, each containing three sheets of 


letter-press and four engravings, forming 
one volume 4to. which will be completed 
within nine months from the present 
time. The first part, now ready for de- 
livery, affords a highly creditable speci- 
men of the industry and talents of Mr. 
Moss, and of the editor of the literary 
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lcpartment, the Rev. Mr. Nicutrne 
CAL! 
life of Dr. Watson, late Bishop 
jati, w en by himseis, and re- 
i314, will speediuy be published 
® 4fo. volume, by hi son, the tev. 
‘ » Ve ATS , prebendary of Lau- 
‘ \\'¢ 


n, &c. of Bristol, 
iy ror publication a work 
rman Ear, in which the struc- 
ture and functions of that organ will be 
anatomically and = physically explain- 
ed; the means considered not only of 
restoring its integrity when vitiated, but 
of preventing many of the diseases with 
which it is affected, and some observa- 
tions on the eauses of the alarming in- 
crease of the deaf and dumb ; illustrated 
by descriptive etchings. 

On the Ist of September will be pub- 
lished the fifth and last part of the series 
of designs by Acnert Dorner, illustrating 
a Prayer-book. [t will be accompanied 
with a Portrait of that celebrated artist, 
intreductory matter, and an index ex- 
planatory of the designs. ‘This work 
printed on stone is the first production of 
ACKERMANN'’S Lithographic press, and 
conveys @ high idea of the characteristic 
( xcellencies of that process. 

The same publisher is also printing from 
stone a collection of Ornaments ftom the 
\ntique, for the use of architects, sculp- 
tors, painters, and ornamental workers, 
12 40 folio plates, which will be ready on 
the Ist of October. 

[c is asserted that the fatal effects of 
hvydrophobia in the human species might 
he prevented by a law to entorce the 
worming, or the extracting of a hgament 
like a worm under the tongue, of all 
dogs; as dogs which have been wormed 
never bite under the influence ef the 
disorder, but die quiet and harmless. A 
writer on this subject advises an appeal 
to the celebrated Dr. Jenner by any one 
desirous of a-cé riaining the correctni ss 
of this assertion. We should be iiappy 
to receive a confirmation of it from that 
enlightened philanthropist. 

A cheap aud durable method of roofing 
te formed by dipping sheets of coarse 
paper in boiling tar and nailing them on 
boards or laths in the same manner as 
elates. The whole is then painted over 
with a mixture of pitch and powdered 
This tormsa 
texture, which completely resists all kinds 


eval, chaik, or brick-dust. 
of weather for a great length of trme 
without requiring repairs. As the roof 
rore than two mches 


ber required 


[> made to rise not m 
rn a foot, the quanti, of tin 


- 


Trigonometrical Survey— Remedy for Stone, Se. 


[Sept, ], 


is much smaller than for any othe 


mode, 
Colonel MunpcGe states that as soon a 
the operations of the trigonemetrical sup 


vey mm Scotland and the Orkneys ar 
competed, he shall proceed with M. Bro: 
tov Yarmouth, in Norfolk, where they 
Hope CO be Worrne d by Mi. ARAGO another 
member of the French Institute, and 
one of the Commissioners ot the Board 
of Longitude. By this co-aperation, hay 
ne accurately ascertained the latitude of 
that place, a notable addition will be 
inade to the arc runuing south from Dun. 
kirk to Formentera, independent of the 
great one running north to the Orkneys, 
After repeating the experiments of the 
pendulum at Yarmouth, the party wil 
procecd to Blackdown, near Weytnouth, 
to the meridional limit of the English 
arc; where, having again observed the 
pendulum and made observations with 
the zenith sector on the same stars as 
lave been observed in the Orkneys, their 
united operations wiil elose with Messrs, 
Biot and Arago erecting their clock a 
the Royal Observatory at Greenwich, 
The whole are from Formentera to the 
Orkneys, observes Col. Mudge, will con- 
iain nearly 22° of the earth’s meridian, 
and thence the quadrantal are of the 
whole meridian from the equator to the 
pole being ascertained, will afford the 
best of all possible standards of lengtl 
aud capacity, whenever it shall be deter 
mined by the legislature of both coun. 
tries to equalize their weights and mez 
sures by the same common standard, 
The great arc deduced from these opera 
tions will be found to pass over a partot 
Spain, all France, and Great Britain; 
Belgium has already followed the exam. 
ple of France, and has taken the stand- 
ard from the same natural source. ‘Thus 
it by this participation, the three nations, 
trom their united meridiau, shall agree to 
take the same standard derived from 1, 
there seems little reason to doubt that 
tle rest of the world, without loss o! 
time or difficulty, would follow their ex 
ainple. 

A remedy for stone is stated to have 
been obtained in America by the follow 
ing circumistance:—A physician who for 
twenty years had been afflicted with this 
painful disorder, repaired two years 2g0 
to the medical springs at Bedford, i 
Pensylvania, to make use of the watels 
After taking them some time to no pur 
pose, au African negro offered to cure 
lum for a few pounds. This offer he 
treated with contempt—ull at lengt 
finding that he could not long survive 
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-ithout relief, he sent for the negro, who 
poe sed the secret at the price of his free- 
dom, and the patient was cured in four 
eks. A quarcer of ; 1 pint of the exs 
pressed ju.ce Of horse mint and a quarter 
of a pint ‘of rd omon juice are to be 
€: “en evenine am i morning till the cure 
ected. inte onions will not have 
ciTect as red. To obtain the 
cut them m thin slices, salt and 
them between two pewter piates, 
however possesses the 
fecoction of 
| effect a cure, 
consider- 


horse-mint 
tue and a ween ( 
ne Wii ln genera 
dose must of course be 


Gionce Carrey bas. proposed a 

subseriptio n for the purpose of 
ascertaining Low far the principle of oo 
Joons supp rruing heavy burdens in th 
air may be n rade usefal as a medium of 
conveyance. When the. subscription 
amounts to 1000]. he suggests that an an- 
nual committee of seven) members be 
appointed, and that no experiments be 
undertaken but by order of this commit- 
tee with the advice of such civil engi- 
neers as they cuuse io consult. “Towards 
this object Sir George offers SOL, but 
by no means wishes centle 
to forward it to subscribe uw Hon a high 
scale, as a greater amount may provably 
he mee fin simaller sums 

Mr. J. Parum has found, from recent 
wise nts, that vegetables like animals 
convert the oxygen of the atmosphere 
mito carbonic acid gas; and that those 
very gases which are fatal to animals are 
equally so to veyetabies. By observa- 
tions on the efiects of fruits, flowers, 


Ris 
men Gis} posed 


new-cut grass, &c. on the atmosphere, 
hé has ‘onud that in most eases the 
whole o* the oxygen was converted into 
carbon id was ina few days, 
FRANCE, a 
M. Cuamprorrion Fickéac has pub- 
lished the mmeditcd Letters of Fontenelle 
rom MSS in the library of Grenoble. 
L relation O} that celebrate d writer lately 


died in the department of the Orne, 
valuable manu- 
a work by Fon- 
nelle anda considerable coliecuon of 
Memoirs and L:tters of Marshal Catinat 
who was uncle to the deceased. 

Among the effects of the ate eminent 
‘stronomer, M. Messier, sold after his 
Geath, was a map exhibiong a curjous 


caving to bis Son some 


Paes: 
“pts, among which 1s 


SPCCLUNEL) 1)! 4° iIn@se veograohy. It was 
orp rye " ot ; si as . 
“Acraved at Pekin. about the beginning of 
Tha incr 4. } 4 
“HC last Ct a ana con 


.prises that part 
7 

sn Asia ns 1 ed between $5 ay d 55 de- 
erees of 


o 


north latitude and 31 and 33 
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degrees of longitude. It is 14 feet long 
and six wide: the characters to the north 
of the great wall of China are Tartar 
Mongol, and those to the south of the 
wall Chinese. The m: 1p Was sent trom 
Fekin by some Jesuit missionaries and 
conveyed by M. Lange to Petersburg in 
1720. 
M. ApX¥L 
the Journat ae 
ticulars relative to a yapo&ss 
phical work 1 
description of the parts contiguous to 
Japan, published at Yedo, in 1785, and 
was begught to Europe by M. Titsingh, 
former! ly ambassador to China. It is in 
the J apanese language and aceom panied 
with five maps drawn with creat care 
and having the degrees marked. The 
first 1s a o£ coneral hap of rhe parts ade 
jacent to, lapan, representing Kamschats 
ka, Jeso, the island of TPehoka, the coast 
of * artary, the peninsula of Corea, the 
coast of China as far as Formosa, the 
Japan and Lieou-Kineou islands, with 
another group which will be noticed pre- 
otly. 2, The pariicular map of Yesoo, 
i. the neighbouring part of the conti- 
adie and the northern point of Japan. 
{t furnishes curious details respecting the 
whole southern partot Yesoo, often visited 
by and since that time subject to the 
Japanese. ‘The north is not so full of 
names, and we may perceive the efforts 
made by the Japanese geographers to 
reconcile their own information with the 
notions derived trom Europeans con- 
cerning the island of Tchoka, the mouth 
of Sakhalivan- Oula, &c. 3. The map of 
Corea. That w hich d’Anville introduced 
into his atlas was drawn up by Father 
Regts from the deseri iptions 3 given to that 
missionary by Chinese and Mantchous. 
It is but natural that the two maps should 
wide ys differ from one another. That of 
the Japanese is very detailed and seems 
extremely exact: the distinction of cas 
pital and secondary towns, villages, fore 
tresses, encampments, &e. 13 cat efully 
masked by particular signs, and the dis- 
tance of the principal places from the 
capitals of each province is expressed in 
days’ journe: vs. Unluckily the names are 
written in Chinese only, with the excep- 
tion of the capitals to which the Japa- 
nese names are added: hence we have 
not the native names which the Corean 
pronunciation must render very different 
from the others. 4. The map of the 
islands of Lieou-Khieou, Madjikosima, 
and Vhaiwan, re those of the so: ith 
west point of Japan. The number 
islands composing these different groups 
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is much more considerable than in our 
latest Maps, and even in that drawn up 
11 1509 from the journal of the Frederic 
of Calcutta. The distances between the 
principal, and the tracks from Japan to 
the Chinese continent are marked in ri, 
or Japanese miles. 5. Lastly, the map 
of a small archipelago which fas no 
name, or rather which has not yet found 
a place in our maps. They are called 
by the Japanc.e fo-nin Sima, Uninhabit- 
ed Tuands, not because they are at present 
uninhabited, but because they were long 
so to their knowledge, till colonists re- 
moved thither from the south-east point 
of Ni-fon. ‘They lie nearly to the south 
of the latter, apparently between the la- 
titude of 25 and 29 degrees, and occu- 
pying about two degrees of longitude. 
The Japanese description reckons two 
large, four of middling size, and foursmall 
ones. ‘The largest are respe ctively 7 and 
73 leagues in circumterence. The rest 
80 in number, have no particular desig- 
nation, and are mererocks. The author 
enumerates the different kinds of treesand 
animals found in these islands. Among 
the former he mentions the kian-mcu, or 
hard tree; this, he says, is the most va- 
luable; another very high tree, the Ja- 
panese name of which is unknown to 
M. Remusat, the areca, the white /owan, 
the katsiyasi, the sandal, the camphor- 
tree, a large tree with shining leaves asif 
varnished, and many others. Enjoying 
a very mild temperature the hills and 
valleys produce all sorts of pulse and 
corn, wheat, rye, small rice, &c. Birds 
and fish are equally abundant. The Ja- 
panese government hasnevertaken formal 
possession of this group of islands, but as 
M. Remusat observes, it is more than 
probable that it would take umbrage at 
the formation of ai: European settlement 
upon them. 

M. pe Sovza is printing the Lusiad of 
Camoens at Didot’s press. It is intend- 
ed to be a perfect specimen of elegant ty- 
pography, and will be embellished with 
designs by Gerard. The work is not for 
general circulation; a select number of 
copies only will be taken off for the pur- 
pose of presentation to particular a 

The French government is proceeding 
in a spirited manner with the grand 
Description of Egypt, begun by the 
command of Buonaparte. Two livraise ns 
as it is well known, have appeared. ‘The 
third will be divided into twe sections, 
the first of which is nearly ready. This 
section contains 200 plates ; 74 of anti- 
quities, 45 belonging to the modern state, 
and 81 to vatural history. Thev are ac- 
cumpanicd with four parts of text— 


Account of a Group of Islands unknown to Europeans. 
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namely, two of antiquities, one of mo 
dern state, and one of natural history. 
The price of this section is 00 franes gy 
fine and 1200 francs on vellum paper, 
The second half of the third livraison, 
which will complete this magnificey; 
work, will appear in the course of the 
year 1818. Lt will contain 200 engray. 
ings belonging to the three department 

of Ant quities, Modern State, and Na. 
tural History, and a ge ographical atlas of 
Egypt, comprising a general map of the 
country, in 53 plates. The price of the 
two papers will be 1200 francs and 18% 
frances. 

An edition of the Complete Works of 
Burron, arranged by Lacepenr, with 
notes and plates, is announced in 10 vols 
vo. 

A periodical work is about to com. 
mence at Paris with the title of Th 
French Israelite, to contain:—1. Trans 
lations of select portions of the Bible 
extracts from works of Jewish theology, 
biographical accounts of doctors of the 
law, and other eminent Israelites: 9 
accounts of events and facts interestin: 
to the Jews, and analyses of works 


concerning their civil and moral situa f 


tion: 3. researches into the history, an 
tiquitics, laws, and literature of the Jew. 
ish people. 

The Academy of Inscriptions and Belle 
Lettres has adjudged its prize for the 
“ History of the School of Alexandra 
from its commencement to the beginning 
of the third century of the vulgar ara, 
to a memoir written by M. Maarta, oi 
Strasburg. It has also adjudged a prix 
to a memoir on the question :—* Which 

are the works of the ancient philosophers 
and of Aristotle in particular, the know 
ledge of which was most generally dif 
fused in the west by the Arabs ?”—bu 
the author is not yet known. 

A variety of wheat, indigenous it 
Egypt, which grows so rapidly that it i 
fit to reap three months after sowing, 
has been for some years cultivated 11 
Belgium. Several agriculturists are €l: 
deavouring to introduce it into ['rance 
They assert that the bread made withitis 
of far superior quality to that of rye. Itis 
obvious that under various circumstances 
thi is new acquisiuon may be a resource 0 
the highest importance.* 

On the shore of the island of Tenerifié 





* Is this species of grain known in Eng: 
land ?—If not might it not be worth the whit 
of some of our spirited agriculturists to make 
enquiry concerning it ?—Can any of our Cor 
a nap at home or abroad favour us wil? 

a more particular account of its qualities ant 
the mode of culiivation? Epitrok. 
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there is a cavern which opens towards 
‘he sea, and into which the waves preci- 
jitate themselves at equal intervals. At 
the extremity of this cavern there is a 
natural conduit which vertically traverses 
the solid rock and terminates at the sur- 
face of the ground which is tar above the 
level of the Atlantic. The water pro- 
yelled into this conduit has not ume to 
escape before a second wave enters the 
cavern; the impulsion which the com- 
pressed air receives from the latter is 
communicated with violence to the co- 
lamn of water contained in this vertical 
assage, and drives 1t out to a consider- 
able heght above the aperture made in 
the surface of the superior soil. The 
proprictor of a salt-work at Teneriffe 
having attentively observed this phano- 
menon, resolved to produce an artificial 
imitation of it, for the purpose of raising 
a great mass of sca-water, without any 
expense, machine, attention, or any other 
agent than the natural mover. Having 
failed in this attempt he applied to a 
French mathematician, soliciting him to 
calculate the force necessary to be em- 
ployed for this object. his question, 
extremely complicated in its examination 
thowzh very simple as to the fact to 


_ which it relates, bas furnished the sub- 


ject of an interesting memoir read ata 
late meeting of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences. ‘The author is not only confi- 
dent that he has resclved the problem, 
but is of opinion that this method of rais- 
ig a great mass of sea-water is suscepti- 
ble of easy, yeneral, and advantageous 
application for canals, mines, salt-works, 
XC. 

M. Lava has been elected successor to 
the Count de Choiseul Gouffier in the 
Royai French Academy, and M. Ray- 
NOUARDT perpetual secretary, in the place 
of the late M. Suard. 

M. pe Lacanpe, one of the directors 
of the Museum of Natural History, is 
preparing for a new voyage for the pro- 
motion of that science. During a short 
€xcursion to Brazil he collected more 
than four thousand zoological subjects, 
which prove how much yet remains to be 
done beture we can acquire just and suf- 
heiently extensive notions of those re- 
mote regions, 

M. Deppine has prepared for press a 
hew edition of his Soirées d’Hiver, en- 
Urely re-written and enlarged. It will 
“ppear in October in four small volumes. 
ee scarcely know of any work which has 
tained so universally the approbation 
‘Our periodical critics as The Evening 
“n'ertainments, by which title Mr. Dep- 


Hydraulic Problen—Austrian Expedition to Brazil. 


ping’s performance was introduced to the 
public in an English dress. 

The ttles of all the daily papers pub- 
lished at Paris, classed according to se- 
niority, are as follows :— 

La Gazette de France. 

Le Journal general d’Affiches. 

Le Journal de Paris, 

Le Moniteur. 

Le Journal de Debats. 

Le Journal du Commeree. 

La Quotidienne. 

Le Journal general. 

Les Annales politiques, 

Le Bon Frangais. 

Galignani’s Messenger (in English). 
GERMANY. 

The Emperor of Austria, desirous of 
advancing useful knowledge and trans- 
planting to his dominions some of the 

raluable natural productions of the New 
World, has availed himself of the oppor- 
tunity of the marriage and departure of 
his daughter the archduchess Leopol- 
dine, to send to Brazil a number of men 
of science, who, with the permission of 
the King of Portugal, are directed to ex 
plore the most remarkable parts of that 
country, to examine the different pro- 
ductions of the three kingdoms of nature, 
and to enrich the European collections 
with specimens of them. His imperial 
majesty has granted the sums necessary 
for the expedition, and given the chief 
direction of it to Prince Metternich. 
The persons appointed to proceed to 
Brazil for this purpose are:—Dr. Mixon, 
a physician and professor of botany at 
Prague; M. Gatrerer, belonging to the 
cabinet of natural history; M. EnperRs, 
landscape painter; M. Scot, botani- 
cal gardener at the palace of Belvedere ; 
Professor Poot, advantageously known 
by several works on mineralogy; M. Bucu- 
BERGER, painter of plants; and.M.Scurox 
as librarian. The first four sailed from 
Trieste in the frigates Austria and Au- 
gusta; and the other three will embark 
at Leghorn with the archduchess. M. 
ScHREIBER, director of the imperial ca- 
binet of natural history is appointed to 
write the account of the voyage. Messrs. 
Sprx and Martins, members of the 
Academy of Sciences at Munich, have 
joined the expedition. 

By an agreement concluded by the 
courts of Weimar and Gotha, the clear 
revenues of the university of Jena have 
been augmented to more than 3,001. ster- 
ling,so that with the other resources which 
it possesses, it will in future enjoy an in- 
come exceeding 5,500I. 


On the 3d of July the Royal Academy 
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14-4 University of Dorpat—Abbate Mai’s Philo. 


of Berlin celebrated by a public met U1 cr 
the anniversary ol Le ibnitz, its founder. 
The class of History and Piilology re- 
solved to offer a prize of 100 Gucats for 
the best historical and ere account 
of the proceedin, es of the Athenian courts 
of justice both tm public and private 
causes, M. Bode re ad a memoir on the 
newly discovered planets, Ceres, Patlas, 
Juno, aud Vesta, al d produ: ed a brass 
model, shewing the true position of their 
orbits in the solar system ; and M. Uhdeua 
communicated some ob ervauions on the 
mortuary lists of the ancient Etruscans. 
RUSSIA. 

Letters trom Constantivople of the 
iSth September, 1816, announce the 
death of the celebrated Russian traveller 
Mr. J. Richter. He had not 
returned from his tourin Egypt, 
and other southern regions. Ile 
Many Ve ry 
tere ting 
occasioned by a 


been long 
Syeia, 
has left 
Curious anuquitics and ine 
manuscripts. Wis death was 
putrid fever caugnt 
while examining the environs of ancient 
kephesus. 

Atthe end of May the Bible Society 
of St. Petersbure held its fourth COL ral 
under 
the presidency of Prince Gallitzin. From 
the report rt uf on the occasion, it Ap- 
pears that there are already more than a 
thousand societies cngagech in distribut- 
Ine the Holy Scriptures among the lower 
classes of society; of these he re are up- 
rnd more than 
world. 


; , * FED } 
meeting at the palace of Tavride 


wards of TOO1n E rope 


F . ] ! . . 4 1 
00 in the othe parts of the 
America contains about 1 thirteen of 


founded by feavales. 
The university of Dorpat in Livonia 


now nunmrbe rs SOO Si tude its, 


which were 


some Gi 
whom Come from Very 
the empire as well as from the pro- 
he Baltie. The 
buildings for the university are finished, 
One is oecued by a philosophical ca- 

lil rary con- 


binet, and another by the 


taining pagal 50,000 volumes. In these 


vinces bordering on t 


} ' ' } ] i? 
huildine have also been provided halls 
for pub Hc orations and other selemn acts 
ot the versity. The professors hold 
, Fares aR selec ‘ : } 
CHCIF Tee MmCslih a vie ana PAlci iuUS edie-e 


Dornbe ray 


— 


lice situated on 
d with taste. 


- tie Aatbuae 
tomical theatre is arrahy 
From amidst the ruins of the ancient ca- 
thedral rises another superb structure, 
one part of which contains the niuseum, 


and the 


other serves fou ihe university 
s Jas he and Morgs Ne 
ern are dist wu shed by their 
lu the Lown: 


iny room, a stranger meets w 


: . 
church. Professo 


worth 


CC. OF read- 
, all the 
| ! } 

scuolars a ot Do: at, and avlisoO LOE [Ore ae 


+ 


remote pau ts ot 
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Jiterary, political and philosophical jour. 
nals. 
ST AL a 

The Abbate Mar has 
Milan an advertisement, 
817, relative ta a smal! 
edited by him last year. This ‘Treatise 
on Virtue, which inthe Milan MIS. bears 
the name of Philo, was written accord. 
ing to other M.SS. bv George Ge. 
mistes Pletho, a Greek author of the 15th 
century. It has even been long printed 
with the name of the latter (grwee et 
latine, Basile ee, Oporin, 1552, Svo.— 
grece, cum Slob@o, Antuerp: , in, 
YM. Mai there fore declares 
ise it from the tise of in 
ly published by him, 


: 


published at 
dated May 1, 
work of Phil 


-e, £ Se 
1575, tol. ec. 
that he shall e: 

se 
ecited 

e ‘ | ° 
observing at the same time tha 

‘ . er Te ¢ * e . ‘ 
not be impossible to assert the ciaim of 

y this little treatise, 1. because the 
AMhilan MLS. attrinputes it to tiims: 2. be- 


Cause the <tyie seems mot uuworthy Ol 


1 ! 
WOrKsS jute 
! 
it would 


antiquity; 3. because Gouiustes Pletho, 
who has borrowed from various ancient 
authors, as Aristotle, ‘Theophrastus, 
Nenophon, Plutarch and Arrian, might 
have done the same in regard to Pli 
4, because Philo actually 
books, no longer extani, upon virtue 
Anticipating Abswer 
that might 
ti MS, aie dunw) ing to eneave In a 
pute on the ee M. Mai re quest 
scholars to cousider his edition, of whieb 
he distributed but a very small number 
of vopies, as caneciled,. 

M. Pontaygs, librarian at Florence, 
announces the speedy public: ation of the 
inedited Letters of Soaks in two or 
three Svo. volumes. He also purposes 
publishing the catalogue of the M.SS. of 
the Ruccardian library. This catalogue 
wil ‘Your folio volumes, 


y . 
| 
i 
composed 


however, the 


} i 4 nl : 
he mene to these tour Oser 


| occupy three or 
each of which will cost the subscribers 
ducat and a half. 
A letter from Rome dated the 13th 
anes Sen ist gives the following interesting 
ios elative to the antiquities 
latel ly aan din that citv: © You have 
probably heard of the discos ery nea 
Albano, of an ancient burial place cor 
vered with the lava of the volcano whic 
atterwards produced the lakes ot Al band 
and Neo. At this place were found 4 
great quantity of vases of terra cotta, 
contalbipbg oth ers of a peculi ar form ol 
the same material, also utensils, fibuli 
ot bronze, small wheels and ashes ‘of the 
dead. MM. Alexander \isconti, in & dis 
sertation read before he Archeological 
Academy, attributes them to the Abo- 
rigines. It is certain that as these vase 
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sere covered with lava, they must he an- 
‘orto the foundation of Alba Longa, 
ww! ‘ch was boilt after the extinction o$ 


, -_- 
the vor wos. 


«The excavati ns are continued atthe 
Korum, as also on tne declivity of the 
('a} if , tar 1! ‘y it. The Por beuese ame 
bassador, the Count de Func jal, a very 

itt man and zealons nt quarry, 
has caused the ancient Clivus Capito- 
] street which asce led from th 
Forum to the ( put } t hy reg r 
his own expense. ‘LI ancient pavement 
was found constructed im the usual man- 
ner of Roman pavements, ¢ fF basaltine 
lava which they ca led suea. Toe street 


: } 
ran from Ui arch of Sep imus oetween 


; 1 ' ‘ : 
te temroies CommMromy Cabnec those of 


fof Concora; and in 
i ; 
the distance of 140 teet between those 


} | am ¢ a «9 
twotemples and the arch there is a dit- 


ference ID ula level of 15 feet, which 
must have veudered the asceat very 10- 
( \ ent 


mer the side of the temp le of Jupiter 

Tonans, tow ards the Mamertine prison, 
tie government has just cleared the re- 
mains of an edifice hitherto totally un- 
known and highly decorated. It seems 
to have been destroyed by fire; but 
there is stullan ancient pavement formed 
of slabs of Numidian, Phrygian, and 
rican marble; and many fragments 
nd blocks of marble which formed the 

They are of the most ex- 
quisite workm: ship, very delicate and 
very ake which leads me to believe that 
the bail Lug was ofthe age of the Ves- 
pasians ; and since it is known that near 
canal 1of Septimus stood the temple of 
Vespasian, [ am inclined to attribute 
tiese relics to that editice, especially as 
the trunks of two colossal statutes have 
een found there, one of an emperor, 
and the other of a female having the atr 
Ofa Juno, but who might possibly be an 
empress under thatform. This however 


) . * 
isbut conjecture. Among these relics 


decors iOS, 


ive been found fraements of columns of 


\ 1 . , ° ‘ 
vumidian and Phrygian marble, which 


Cécorated the interior of the cella. the 
Was were also faced with Phrygian and 


alia } "ee. 
ystian marble. It is to be hi ped 
it some inscription will remove ail 


ubts On the subreet, and determine the 
of the ec tice. 


’ , a as. ae ¢ 
I’ Y Coiumn of P] ‘as 'S aimost en- 
; ’ bd i 

eiy cl cared, at the Xf ense of the 


ichess of Devonshire, aud under the 

‘ection of our mutual friend M. Aker- 

id, two sepulchr al inscriptions have 
Nn fou und here. The y do not belong 
"€ column. aed rust have bce 


y) 


Antiquartan Researches 


c 









at Rome, & ce. 


bronvht hither in the middle aves. A 


4 


very interesting discovery has howeve: 


been made respecting this column, 


namely, that it was erected on a pyramid 
of ste ps, one of the four sides of which j 
In good preservation, 

“Tt has been erroneously stated that the 
discoveries made near the edifice come. 
monly called the temple of Jupiter Sta- 
tor, or the temple of Castor and Po!lus 
corroborate the itdea that these are tly 
remains of the Museum. 
edifice at Rome known by that nam 
hut the most lkely opinion ts, that itw 
the Comitium, or place to which the 
people resorted to vote for the meceee 


>) 


rr) : hese F 
vere wa he 


tion of the seratus consulta and the el: 
tion of pricsts: and this opinion, first ad- 
vanced hy Nardini, 1s daily rendered 
wore pro} able, The re 1S ( very appear- 
ance that the Forum will be entirely 
cleared—a work of very vreat interest 
for the topography of Rome. 

“Without the vate of St.Sebastian, near 
the Via Ardeatina, in a farm belonging 
to the Duchess of Chablais, called ‘Tor 
Marancio, have been fo wind 2 Consider- 
able number of ancieut Mosaic pave- 
ments, antique paint ings, and fragments 
of sculpture. Inscriptions on the leaden 
pipes which conveyed the water thither 
seem to indicate that this was the villa of 
the Munatia.amily. The pavements re- 
present nothing but trellises or con Ipart- 
ments, only one of which displays dif 
ferent colours; the others ge ner: lly are 
white or black. One of these pave- 
nents is very remarkable: upon it are 
seen the ship of Ulysses and the Syrens, 
one of whom with birds’ feet, is p iF LvIDg 
on alyre, In another part of it is re- 
presented Scyila, half woman and half 
lish, enfolding two men with her two 
tails, and striking the water with a ship’s 
rudder. The paintings decorate a sma!) 
_ mber, and are remarkable for the 
subject alone; they represent three fe- 
nhee of infamous celebrity, but in the 
most decorous attitude. They are In- 
scribed beneath: Pasiphac, Myrrha, and 
Canace. A fourth, whose name is ef- 
faced, rppears to be Scylla.” 

M. Granet, a French painter, having 
heard mach of the cascade of the river 
Marta, in the territory of Tos canella, an 
ancient Etruscan town, nage ita visit last 
month, Enchanted with the beauty o! 
the spot he made a drawing of it. In 
the deep valley into which the Marta 
pre cipitates itself, after issuing trom the 
lake of Bolsena, he found numerous ca- 
verns hollowed out of the tuff and puzzo- 

ne, which appear to have served fox 
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L1G New Pubheations, with Critical Remarks. 


habitations. This observation tends to 
ie pov the conjecture of a scholar who 
as oto; inion that the ancient Fitruscans 
dwelt in caverns. At Toscaneltla itself 
may still be distincuished the site af the 
ancient town; here are seen baths which, 
in spite of their present ruinous state, 
attest the magniticence of the pernod 1h 
which they were erect d, In the palace 
of the government at that town a beyin- 
ming has been made to form a coll ction 
of Etruscan and Roman inscriptions 
fiundin the neighbourhood. Here too 
are seen Etruscan sancophagt, vases of 
terra cota, praate re adorned with livures, 
rnstruments Ol inetal, WC. [tis to be 
revretted that these articles are still 
badly arranged, and that care bas not 
1 to provide a suitable piace 

for their reception. [tis rather singular 
that a foreigner should have been the 
first to make known ali these curiosities 


been taket 


to the Romans, for it was the account of 
them inserted by M. Granet, on occasion 
of his visit, in the Diario di Roma that in- 
troduced them to the nouce of the peo- 
ple ot Rome. Among the modern editices 
of ‘Toseanella, M. Granet points out par- 
ticularly to the attention of travellers 
the church of St. Peter, a fine monument 
of the tme of the Eastern Empire. It 1s 
divided by marble columns into three 
aves; It is paved in mosaic and the walls 
have been adorned with fine frescos. 
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Unfortunately this structure is neglected 
and fallento rain, It isto be hoped thay 
measures will be taken to save it from 
total destruction. According to this ac. 
count it appears that Toscanella contains 
curiosities enough, both of nature and 
aut, to be worthy of being seen by all 
travellers who visit Rome. 

M. Miucnece Leone has lately trans. 
lated Goldsmith's Traveller into Italian 
verse. In the preface to this version 
which was published at Florence, the 
translator endeavours to vindicate Italy 
against what be terms the prejudices of 
the British poet. 

Mawe’s Travels in Brazil have algo 
heen recently translated into Italian, 
The Bibliotheca Italiana, a very interest. 
Ing periodical publication which appears 
in monthly numbers, contains a good re 
vicw of that work. 

NITED STATES. 

An American jourmwal states that Mr, 
Daviv Wearu, jun. of New Jersey, has 
made avery importantimprovementin the 
steam engine, by which all accidents may 
in future be prevented, It consists in a 
new contrivance of the boiler, by whicha 
high temperature of the steam is obtained 
without the use of the condenser. The 
balance wheel and the beam are rendered 
unnecessary, so that a whole engine of 
four horse power is reduced to the small 
space of 60 cubic feet. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS iN JULY AND AUGUST, 
WITH CRITICAL REMARKS. 
a re 


ARTS, FINE, 

The Civil Architecture of Vitruvius, com- 
prising those Books which relate to the Pub- 
lic and Private Edifices of the Ancients. 
Translated by Willi ms Wilkins, jun. M, A. 
F.A.S. Part Il. elephant ato. 31. 3s. roy. 
fol. 6l. 6s. 

The Genuine Works ef Hogarth, with 
Biographical Anecdotes. By John Ni ichols, 
F.S, A. and the late George Steevens, F’, R.S. 
Vol. I]. ato. 41. 4s. 

ASTRONOMY. 

Eight Familiar Lectures on Astronomy, 
intended as an Introduction to the Science. 
By William Phillips. lomo. 6s. 6d. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY, 

The Second Part of Lackington and Cos. 
Catalogue, ce ntaining the Classes, Curious 
and Rare Books, Poetry and the Drama, the 
Fi ae Arts, Natural History, Mathematics, 
I 


RS ties _ 
ledicine, WC, aC. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
Phe Sexagenarian, or Reco! 


j + © 7; . +} 4 
Litchary Lie. 2 VOIS. SVO, }:. 1s. 


tions of a 


Biography of late years has been stand 
with so much diligence that scarcely does any per 
son of peculiar habits, or respectable talents, move 
off the stage, than his memoirs appear for the satis 
faction of survivors and the information of poste 
rity. Some have ever gouve so far as to publisi 
the private anecdotes of men before they become fit 
subjects for history ; and there have been instances 
where authors, fearful perhaps that their literary 
merits may not receive a due portion of praise, 
have kindly tavoured the world with their own 
lives and characters, leaving only some good: 
uatured friend to tell the rest. The work before 
us is rather unique in its kind, and so constructed 
as to make it a question whether the plan deserves 
praise or censure. At first we were almost if 
clined to view the book in the light of an agree 
able romance, or at least as being partly true 
and partly fictitious, with a dash of good-hv 
moured satire upon authors, booksellers, ard 
patrons. Having formed this idea we were dls 
posed to admire the ingeuuity of the design and 0 
commend flie execution; but upon reading 02 
our own recollections brought before us the shade 
of an old acquaintance, whose learning we respec 
ed, and whose misfortunes we pitied. The —— 
he applied to a good use, and the latter were ¢ 
cousequence of that simplicity which Fieldiug has 
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described so well in the character of Parson Adams, 
and Goldsmith with more delicate humour in Doc- 
tor Primrose. Many of the incidents related in 
the volumes we know to be truc; and most of tlre 
yersons alluded to are easily discovered, As some 
of the Jatter are yet in being, perhaps the course 
now adopted of sketching an outline of our bro- 
ther reviewer and reverend friend, was the best 
that could have been devised to avoid giving of- 
fence. Yet, on the other hand, while we admit 
the correctness of the representation, and have been 
highly amused with our biographical, or rather 
gossip ing entertaiment ; we should upon the whole 
have been better pleased had the narrative been 
exhibited less in the forin of a literary masquerade. 
J: is impossible that the disguise can for a moment 
deceive any intelligent reader, or prevent him 
frou recognizing both the immediate subject of the 
memoir, and the numerous characters here intro- 
duced. There may be reasons indeed for suppres- 
sing some circumstances connected with the his- 
tory ot the translator of Herodotus, but not enough 
for the entire concealment of his name, and the 
principal features of his literary life in this enter- 
taining collection of anecdotes. 

Memoirs of the Rt. Hon. R. B. Sheridan. 
Parti, 4to. 11. 11s. 6d. 


BOTANY, 

A Practical Introduction to Botany, illus- 
trated by references, under each definition, to 
viants of easy access, and by numerous 
figures; and also comprising a Glossary of 
Botanic Terms. By the Rev. W. Bingley, 
A.M. F.L.S. 12mo, 4s. 6d. 

Botany is one of the most delightful and edify- 

ing studies that can engage the application of 
young persons; butit is also in fact one of the 
easiest, and requires only alittle patience to ensure 
succe@s, It has besides the peculiarity of contri- 
buting essentially to the improvement of other 
sciences without deriving much aid from them ; 
or requiring a circuitous and multifarious course 
¢: reading to render the elementary principles in- 
telligible. The vocabulary may indeed be some- 
What perplexing at first, and forbidding in appear- 
ance, but difficulty and disgust will quickly give 
place to agreeable sensations, and the student as 
he proceeds finds continually new pleasure reward- 
jag his industry, while an inexhaustible store of 
treasures is expanded to his view as an encourage- 
ment to perseverance. The little manual here 
Presented to the public is admirably calculated to 
facilitate the acquisition of this science, as far as 
relates to English botany; the principal definitions 
being arranged in systematic order, and illustrated 
by references to indigenous plants, or those of the 
Most frequent occurrence in flower gardens. The 
“alue of the book is enhanced by an excellent set 
OF illustrative plates, 
A Botanical Description of British Plants 
inthe Midland Counties, particularly of those 
in the neighbourhood of Alcester. By T. 

urton, surgeon, Alcester. 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 


DIVINITY, 

The Advent of Christ, considered in a 
“ourse of Six Sermons, preached before the 
eae of Cambridge, in December, 

% By the Rev. William Mandell, B.D. 


F a r 

_— and Tutor of Queen’s College. svo. 
V3, 

; Ad excellent body of divinity throughout all the 


oSS€3 Of doctrinal, practical, casuistical, and 
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hortatory religion might be compiled from the 
published sermons of the established clergy; but 
though the works of our old divines are so excel- 
lentasalinost to supersede the necessity of any addi- 
tion to the stock of theology, we are decidedly of 
Opinion that a relaxedness in this respect would be 
prejudicial to the interests of Christianity by giving 
an advantage to infidels and libertines. So long as 
the world shall stand in need of instruction and of 
warning; so long as the weak shall be in danger of 
falling by craft, and the young be exposed to old 
deceptions dressed up in new forins; so long wiil 
it behove the experienced teachers of religious truth 
to maintain the sacred cause entrusted to them 
from the press as well as from the pulpit. The uui- 
versities in particular are under the obligation thus 
to keep enquiry alive, and by convincing the gain- 
sayers that if they are not easily converted, they 
will at least not be suffered to assume the honour 
ofatriumph. We have been led to these remarks 
by the satisfaction derived from the volume before 
us, which exhibits a luminous view of the great 
mystery of redemption, in the following order, ** Ou 
the antecedent testimonies relative to the advent of 
Christ:—on the nature of the office which Christ 
caine down to fulfil :—on the reception which Christ 
experienced:—on the spirttual advent of Christ :— 
on the nativity ; and on the final advent of Christ.” 
Such are the contents of this volume of discourses, 
in Which the serious reader will be delighted with 
what the French call the wnetion of religion, freed 
from frivolous @onceits and the extravagancics of 
enthusiasm. 

Female Scripture Biography: including an 
Essay on what Christianity has done for 
Women. By Francis Augustus Cox, A.M. 
2 vols. svo. il, 1s. 

Works of this description are common, and have 
proved of eminent utility, particularly to young 
persons. The present author has made good use of 
tne labours of his predecessor, but with the excep- 
tion of Hunter and Robinson, he has not been can- 
did enough to acknowlege his obligations, nor has 
he even condescended to mention one popular book 
having the same title with hisown. We aliude to 
the Scripture Biography by Dr. Watkins, which has 
found its way into most seminaries and private fa- 
milies. It comes within our knowledge that the 
late Bishop Horsley and Bishop Porteus recom- 
mended tiis book in warm terms, and the former 
great prelate caused it to be read in his houseliold 
every Sunday evening. It would have been liberal 
in Mr, Cox when treading the same ground if he 
had noticed the performances of others in this line 
as well as two which he could not avoid specifying. 
The essay on the benefits rendered to women by 
Christianity is pleasing and instructive; but the 
author might have given the subject more animation 
by shewing the instrumentality of female piety in 
the propagation of the gospel. 


Stories explanatory of the Church Cate- 
chism. By Mrs. Sherwood, 12mo. 5s. 

There is a peculiarity in this litthe work which 
will prevent it from being so extensively useful as 
it otherwise would be. All the stories have a local 
character and relation, the scene being uniformly 
laid in Hindostan, but the moral and religious im. 
provement is of universal concern. We are told in 
the advertisement prefixed, that the stories were 
written for the use of the children of iS Majesty’s 
fifty-sixth regiment, at that time stationed at Cawn- 
pore in the East Indies, which explains the featune 
that runsthrough the whole work. All the stories 
which uniformly convey some useful instruction 
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e« An Historical dD: play of the Effect 

. Phvsieal and Moral Causes on the Charac: 
ties and Circumstances of Na s: includir 

; J Com} n of t Ancients and Modern 

! regard t hen ciualand social § te 

Ot rvat ( fs ; ’ : J } Bigland. SVO. 145. 

Pra on ' \ Ct x. =D A Kbridement of Universal History t 
NIrs. ¢ \ m, ¢ } . en aris in 1763, By the R ve | 
\ \ W. Whitaker. 2 vols. 4dto. §i. $ 

SEI : i , Historical Account of the Battle of 1 
and | V. George MalewWy,  terloo, drawn up from the first authori 

William Mudtord, esq. Part IN 

7 1) Six Weeks’ ( ito. 1]. 11s. 6d. 

Mor Prayers for the [ The Secret and True History of the Ch 
fo] K Wm. Smith. of Seorl ' fiom the Restoration to 176s 
a B he ' : IN i i wh | 

\ ~D 1on ¢ " ‘ Bs j \ it of the Murder of S 
' » Minister 01 bat | Sharp by James Russell, Edited fi 

6d the M.SS. by Charl Kirkpatrick Sharpe 

1 New Testan original Plans ese a 
" cio tM MEREECHEES, Phe Eg f England, or the Triumph: 

rene ” rome texts of the late Warus they appear in the Thank 
sugidhasarictea parallel and itustra of Parliament progressively \ ‘ed to. th 
' A ; nries, Br ‘tibiae Bla “> Navy and Army, with Notices, Biographica 

rieiebel f the \ ue, Frenchy and Military. By Maurice Evans. 14s, 
| Ger ! jms larze paper. 11. 8s. 

Dh ! J \ O Sacrament of LAW. 

Baptism, and the Narure cf Baptismal Xe- Of the Practice of the Exchequer of Pleas 
! n: in five D s preached be- with an Appendix of Forms. by Jame 
tore the University of Cambridge, in Apnl, Nanning, esq. of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at- 
Isi7. By the Rev. ©. Benson. vo. 4s law. Partll. 8vo. os. 

Letters of Yorick, or a Good-humour The Trial of A, M‘Laren and T. Bair 


A New ‘Translation of the Treatise con- 
cerning Heaven and its Wonders, and also 
concerning Tictl, being a relation of things 


Authentic Memoirs of the Revolution in 
he Royal Fa- 


mily ; deduced chiefly from Accounts by 


> 
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before the High Court of Justiciary at Edin 
burgh for Sedition. By John Dow, esq 
4s. 6d. 

The Trial of the Rev. Neil Douglas, 
Preacher in Glassow, accused of Sedition 
By John Dow, esq. 1s. 6d. 

A Full Report of the Pleacings on the Re: 
levancy of the Indictments of William Edgar 
and John M‘KRinley, accused of administer 
ing unlawful Oaths. By John Dow, esq. 

MATHEMATICS, 

The Principles and Application of Imag: 
nary Quantities. Book I. ‘To which ar 
added, some Observations on Porisms: bein: 
the first of a Series of original Tracts in va 
rious Parts of the Mathematics. By Benja 
min Gompertz, esq. 4to. 5s. 6d, 

An unlimited Daily Calendar, serving fo 
every year, before and after the Christia 
i ‘Ta. both for the Old and New Styles. By 
J. Garnett. 6d.; on card paper. 1S. 

MEDICINE, SURGERY, &C. 

Experimental Inquiry into the Nature, 

Cause, and Varieties of the Arterial Pulse, 


~et 


and into certain other Properties of the larg 
Arteries in Animals with warm Blood. 2&8! 
C. H, Parry, M.D. F.R.S. 6s. 
IISCELLANEOUS,. 

bhe Young Man of Honour’s Vade Mecum, 
being a salutary Treatise on Duelling, to 
gether wich the Annals of Chivalry, the Or 
deal Trial, and Judicial Combat, from the 


tr al! 


? a —_— - ace 
Rv Abraham Bosque 
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Ifthe preetice of duelling is so far established 

scliption as to be almost past any attempt to 
it, the ouly thing to be done ts to regulate 
) a manner as to prevent single combat 


ity SUM a . , 
+a still greater evil. The author of this 
° 


1 + 
fom bei d : 
jitle work 1s fully aware of the objections, moral 
walt sal, which may be raised against this rem- 


rant of chivalry : hor is he disposed to justify du- 
.y upon any abstract principle of reasoning. 
tle wil opinion,however, thatin some cases recourse 
») this mode of defending houvour is indispensable; 
and at present the regulations of our military sys- 
ten are certainly in his favour. Under these cir- 
cumstances he gives judicious directions to priu- 
cipals and seconds in regard to the management 
of weapons, the positions aud distances; with 
ome 
aferences. The anecdotes interspersed are amuse. 
az, but the historic sketches of ancient chivalry 
* modern duelling are very detective: and 
siould the work be revised for a second edition, 
ye would recommend more attention to this part 
oi the work, because the instances upon record ate 
numerous, and tend in a variety of weys to illus- 
trate the rules of social life, by which young men 
who mix much in the world ought to be guided. 


Provincial Letters, containing an Exposure 
of the reasoning and morals of the Jesuits, 
By Blaise Pascal: originally published under 
the name of Louis de Montalte. ‘Translated 
fom the French. ‘Lo which is added a 
View of the History of the Jesuits, and the 
late Bull for the revival of the order in Eu- 


rope, S8VO. 

The original work of Pascal is too well known 
torender any observations upon its merits neces- 
sury atthis time. Never was wit more effectually 
employed in the detection and exposure of empiri- 
cism than when this celebrated genius entered the 
lists against the chameleou morality of the Jesuits, 
Waose accommodating casuistry has been torcibly 
duscnbed as the art of plaving with God. Formal 
sjumeutis avoided in these letters, throughout 
Waka the most turmidable society, perhaps, that 
ever existed is covered with ridicule by being made 

proclaim its own disgrace in the development of 
tmaxims. The republication at the pre- 
seul period is a Service rendered to the interests 
v' truth, and especially when the order of Jesuits 
has been 30 unaccountably revived by a papal bull 

‘the condemnation of the solemn and deliberate 

ithat liberal pontiff Clement the Fourteenth, 
Wi0 is better known by his family name of Ganga- 
tel. The translation is elegant, and the introduc. 
‘ory sketch of the history of the Jesuits is faith- 


‘uy delineated 


> secre 


The Post Roads in France, for 1817. 8s. 

Description of the Pictures in the Royal 
Museum of the Louvre ; also a Description 
Stthe Sculpture. 4s. 
_ The Art of Correspondence, consisting of 
‘ites, Notes, &c. on various subjects by 
eminent Writers in French and English. 5s. 

The Truth respecting England, or an Im- 
rartial Examination of the Work of M. Pil- 
‘Cand of various other Writers on the same 
Suoject. By J. A. Vievard. 
Mss Attempt to establish Physiognomy on 
“eatin Principles. By John Cross, M.D. 
me 8s. 

Supplement to Junius identified, Consisting 


TN oe 
*Ew Montuty Mac. —No. 44. 


New Publications, with Critical Remarks. 


excellent advice for the accommodation of 


of Fac Similes of Hand-writing and other 
Illustrations. svo. 3s. 

Observations on the West India Islands, 
Medical, Political, and Miscellaneous. By 
Johu Williamson, M.D. 2 vols. svo. 11. 5s. 

Encyclopaedia Edinensis. By James Mil- 
lar, M.D. Part V. 

The Greeks, containing the Arcana of 
Greeking, Accounts of the Hells, &c, 5s. 

Supplement to the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica. Vol. Il. PartIl. 1). 5s. 

Stratagems of Chess; or a Collection of 
Critical and Remarkable Situations, selected 
from the Works of the most eminent Mas- 
ters. fC. SvO. 7s. 

Hints for the Improvement of Prisons, By 
James Elmes. 6s, 

British Monachism; or, Manners and 
Customs of the Monks and Nuns of England: 
to which are added -—I, Peregrinatorium Re- 
ligiosum, or Manners and Customs of ans 
cient Pilgrims ;—II. Consuetudinal of An- 
chorets and Hermits ;—IIL. Account of the 
Continentes, or Women who had male Vows 
of Chastity ;—IV. Four Select Poems, in 
various Styles. By Thomas Dudley Fos. 
brooke, M.A. F.S. A. A new and much 
enlarged edition. 4to. 31, 3s. large puper, 
ol. 5S. 

NATURAL HISTORY, 

General Zoology, or Systematic Natural 
History, commenced by the late George 
Shaw, M.D. Vol. X. consisting of Birds, 
by J. F. Stephens. vo. 21, 12s. 6d. royal 
paper, 31. 16s, 

NOVELS, TALES, XC. 

Reft Rob, or the Witch of Scot-Muir, 
commonly called Madge the Snoover. A 
Scotish Tale. 12mo. 5s. 

Corinne ressuscité, suite de Corinne, ou 
Italie. 12mo. 7s, 

POETRY. 

The Banks of Isis, and other Poems, By 
Thomas Gillet. 12mo. 4s. 

Tis little volume has stronger clains upon thy 
public than many of those pompous performances 
which, by the arts of the trade and the ingenuity 
of iriendship, the influence of patronage and the 
weight of a name, are forced into popularity. There 
is a touching simplicity in most of the pieces, 
which indicates a true poetical feeling, aud a mind 
harmonized to the sublinity of nature as well as 
the beauty of virtue. We were disposed tohave 
given one or twu extracts in this place, but upon 
recollection it appeared, that in copying the preta- 
tory advertisement we should render the author 
more service.— The writer of the following pages 
deems it necessary to state, that he received no 
Other education than what could be acquired at a 
crowded school during the space of a few monti:s 
inthe twelfth year of his age. Being compelled 
at that period to engage in a profession which 
greatly impaired his constitution, he was deprived 
or every subsequent Opportunity of obtaining lite. 
rary information, except employing the short i:- 
tervals of leisure his business afforded in perusin = 
those books chiefly which a few friends were kind 
enough to favour him with. He andulges the hoe 
however, of being enabled, by the profits OPising 
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fieview of Ne iw Musical Publications. 


‘ 
, : 
| ford Byron. 


{ ite ‘ I By | [lav 
kins, esq \ » Se 
"Lhe > ] « h ot ] * biid Ri 
\\ NI iC Zz ’ I h, tc. SVU) 
Ss. 6d. 
\ \ 
Poy History of Staffordshire, 
; tlture. Mines, and Manu- 


\ itives, &c, 
Rise and 
es, Com- 


. lhive ) TT 
I; ress of the Staffordshire Potter! 


im Pitt. svo. 1]. 5s; large 


paper, ll. 3 
! } } ryvIf . ‘ he \} y 
Piistory. ar Antiq ities of the Abbey 
. 7 . ? . ‘ . a mae } » 
( hy St. Peter, Westrainster, By J.P. 


Neale. Part III. roy. 4to. 16s. 5 imp. 4to 
1]. 48.3 proofs, 21. 12s. 6d. 
Ormerod’s History of Cheshire. Part IV 
Gazetteer of the County of Cornwal! 


- 4 


A new History of Berwick-upon-Tweed, 
with Historical Notices of the neighbouring 
llages, including a compendium of Border 
History ; accompanied with a Plan of the 
Town. By the Rev. T. Johnston, 12m 


0 
VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, 

Narrative of a Voyage to Hudson's Bay ip 
H. M.S. Rosamond; containing some Ac. 
count of the north-eastern Coast of America 
and of the Tribes inhabiting that remote Re- 
gion. By Lieut. Edward Chappell, R.N, 
§vo. 12s. 

Guice ina Tour through France, particu. 
larly descriptive of the Southern and Wes- 
tern Departments. By Henry Cox, esq, 


12m0o, 7s, 








REVIEW OF NEW MU 


SICAL PUBLICATIONS, 


~ en ee 


Les Suivantes, No. I. Sonate pour le 
lL rte Pian », COMPOscc et dedice t V1 MUISeUuUsle 
le Baron Nicolas de Kruft, par J. B. Cramer. 


Op. 57. Clementiand Chappell. 5s. 


While Mr. Cramer, in his retirement, puts forth 
! i . { pie $i e may hail is retre 
t! the | ( ad perp.enxity Of tea iS it 
happy icumstance ! ‘ yi Lire 
Jearninvg and science 1 ‘ $f 
}¢ 7 Lit eenoucn jo roms ry 
YP cs for dite \ is gente i mus ems 
BneY le ti her « writ 
tens \ t T\ 


OM Pesecator dell’ Onda, with variations for 
the Piano torte. Composed and dedicated to 


Mrs. Chapman, Maida House, by Miss Jane 


Waite. Jones. ls. 6d. 
fis effusion o grateful mind will ao doubt 
! I wv ‘ apnrecia ) I 
} { d according ¢ € strict 
r \ t and iy re 
t \ r¢ t l ¢ . . 
1! | ‘ S li € ( i, 

. " line I P 
I A iew more sumn ) t 
! il i - 
brant inuse. 

. Melodies, with variations for the 


; composed by C. Ni- 


cholson, a1 1. F. Burrowes. No. land HI, 


this Mr. Nicholson has soared a flight beyond 
usual out-cdoings, and treads close ly ou the heels of 
Monsieur Drouct. 


spectably got up, and reflects great credit on the 


Phe whole is well engraved, re: 


centlemen concerned. 

The Peasants of Ravenburgh, a favorite 
Rondo, for the Harp or Pianoeforte ; com- 
po ed by F. : # Klose. Phillips and Co. Js, 

The versatile talent of this composer is emi 
neutly displayed in the different sorts of music he 
&c.— nothing 
—-‘* Seneca cannot be too 
Less redundant in 
this than in some other of his productions, his suc- 
A beantiful 
vienette, engraved by Barrett, adorns the ttle 


exhibits. Songs, waltzes, dances, 


comes amiss to iim: 
eavy, nor Plautus too light.” 


cess has been proportionally greater. 


Calder Fair, a Divertimento for the Piano- 
composed by T. H, Butler. Bland 
Weller. Qs. 

Tis geatioman is weil known from his popula 
tune cf Lewie Gordon: this dance fs executed after 


ie same Inanucr, but with more gaiety and execu 


younger part of our readers will, we 
great delight in the practice of it. 

"Tis Love in the Heart; the admired Ron: 
by Mir. Horn in the Election, as 
erformed at the English Opera; the words 
. Arnold, esq.; composed by C. E. 
Willams. 1s. 6d. 


rOW Diblads possesS more 
. 


—s 


intrinsic merit thao 


rceive here and there a sprinkling 


Oj s we é have heard be sore. = iis na 

Love,” und *O Listen to the Voice of Love, 

burtosued a tew hints, perhaps imperceptibie 0 
l€é aut 


‘€ Signior Sol Fa Tink a ‘Tink,” sung bv 


Mr. ‘Tavlor 5 ** Mottoes, or Mankind are al: 
Scrambiers,”’ sung by Ditto ; ‘6 Farewell tc 
Love,” sung by Miss Childe ; ** The Banne! 
sung by Mr. Cogan; ‘* Oh La- 


> } %? 
of Battle, 


[Sept. 1, 
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1817.] New Acts 
aies beware,” sung by Miss Turner. Com- 
sosed by John Parry. Bland and Weller, 
os, 6d. each. 

Here is a fresh cargo of summer-songs just ar- 
vived. Mr. Parry's muse is very prolific; and 
pes his songs are not dated to be sung at Vaux- 
, 1) this season, yet, like Doll in the Recruiting 
Officer, he is determined not to lose his “ teeming 
rime, aud has therefore brought forth his usual 
quota of summer music, 

Themes, with variations, for the Flute, 
from the works of Beethoven, Gelinek, Mo- 
zart, &c. intended to facilitate the student 
inreading at sight. Inscribed to Capt. J. 
M. Bagnold, by J. Coggins. Phillips and 
Co. 1s. 6d, 

This work is to be continued in Numbers; the 
subject of the present is ‘Ah vous diraieje.” They 

re mere exercises without any bass; of course 
cvey cannot afford much entertainment, though 
they may prove acceptable to our bumercus ama- 
reur flute-blowers, who are wasting their lungs in 
trainiug to imitate the rapid execution of Nichol- 
son and Drouet. 





of Parhament. 15 


"Twas his own Voice, Recitative and Air 
from ** Lalla Rookh,” written by ‘Thomas 
Muvore, esq.; the music by Sir John Steven- 
son, Mus. Doc. Power. 2s. 


To shew what powertul effects may be produced 
by a few simple notes, is the peculiar privilege of 
genius. Whoever tries this air will soon perceive 
that it is indited by a master-hand, We shall say 
no more, but leave our vocal readers to warble out 
these delightful words :-— 


’Twas his own voice— 
She could not err; 
Throughout the breathing world’s extent 
‘There was but one such voice for her, 
So soft—so eloquent. 


Ob! sooner shall the rose of May 
Mistake his own sweet nightingale, 

And to some meaner minstrel’s lay 
Open her bosom’s glowing veil, 

Than love shall ever doubt a tone- 

A breath—of his beloved one, 


CSL EE TET ee 


NEW 


ACTS, 


PASSED IN THE FIFTH SESSION OF THE FIFTH PARLIAMENT OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 
OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND.— O57 Geo. T. (1817.) 
‘The figure which follows the date of each Act, denotes the number of sheets of which 
it consists : each sheet ts suld for 1URELPENCE. 


Cap. XNXI. An Act to revive and con- 
tinue for two years and from thence un- 
ulthe end of the then next Session of 
Parliament, ‘wo Acts made in the 47th 
and 50th years of his present Majesty 
lur the preventing improper persons from 
having Arms in Ireland. Apr. 29. 1. 

XXII. To amend two Acts of the 54th 
and 55th years of his Majesty's rcign to 
provide for the better Execution of the 
Laws in Treland, by appointing Superin- 
tending Mavistrates and additional Con- 
stables in Counties in certain Cases. 
Apr, 29. 1. 

XML. ‘Yo further continue until the 
oth day of March, 1820, an Act of 
the 7th year of King George IL. for the 
ree Importation of Cochineal and In- 
digo. Apr. 29. 1. 

ARXIV. To alter and enlarge the Powers 
vlan Act passed in the 54th year of his 
Present Majesty’s reign, intitled An Act 


+ 
* 


rthe further Improvement of the Land 

Rev nueof the Crown. May 28. 2. 
. lhe Act of the 538d Geo, 3, here referred 
Oy Was for making a more convenient Con- 
"unecation from Mary-le-Bone Park and 
= Northern parts of the Metropo.is to Char- 
oe that of the 54th authorized the 
* “i esti anes oes 
i Sta eae itof the Land revenues 
oe n, from any persons, bodies cor- 
Enela? or companies, except the Bank of 
ta ge the South Sea and East India 
8. Since that time the Royal Ex- 


change Assurance Company has advanced 
800,000]. and the present Act is designed to 
enable the Companies before excluded to 
lend such part ot the above-mentioned sums 
as may still be wanting. Every such loan is 
hereby declared a loan upon parliamentary 
security; to be charged upon the land reve- 
nues; and in case any part of the principal 
or interest remain unpaid three months after 
it becomes due, the same shall be advanced 
by the Treasury. 

XXV. To explain and amend an Act 
made in the 48th year of his present 
Majesty, for repealing the Duties of as- 
sessed Taxes and granting new Duties in 
lieu thereof; and to exempt such Dwel- 
ling-houses as may be employed for the 
sole purpose of Trade, or of lodging 
Goods, Wares, or Merchandize, from the 
Dutiescharged by the said Act. May23. 1. 

Tenements which have been occupied as 
dwelling-houses shall not be charged to 
Duties under recited Act when employed 
solely for the purposes of Trade, or as ware- 
houses. Such tenements may be brought 
into the assessment; but persons claiming 
relief are to give notice to the assessor or sur- 
veyor, who shall be at liberty to inspect such 
tenements from time to time. Assessments 
made on such premises for the years ending 
Apr. 5, 1816, and Apr. 5, 1817, shall be 
discharged, and the money paid under such 
assessments repaid by the receiver-general. 
Mills, or places of manufacture, Or ware~ 
houses, not being part of a dwelling-house, 
are not liable to duty though a servant li- 
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t commissioners of the district 
to guard the same abide therein. One 
| fw window ina dairy, or a cheese-room 
of a fatm house shall be exempted from duty 
after Apr. 5, 1817 
\XVI. Po amend and render more et- 


fectual four several Acts passed in the 


4agth, 49th, 52d, and S6th years of his 


present Majesty, for enabling the Com- 
missioners f he Reduction of the Na- 
qional Debt, to grant Tafe Aunuities 
Mav 2 

| Act the granting of annuities Is ex- 


led to persons 21 vears old and under 35. 
receive 4 and 5 per 
purchase of 


{ 
Commissioners may 
cent. stock, or money for the 


life a Money to be paid into the 
B f Eneland 

AMV. 3 repealing the Duties of 
Customs on Baek Wheat imported mito 
this hingcdom, Y Teor rrantine other 
Duties untu tl ' day of March, 
13? t, ae; Se 

I per qual 
t ty ee 

: 1A tend 1 ' 
( - ) ! Peal i 
tion Sugar and Cotfee, and other Articies 
mnvyported O Bermuda oda British ships 
t C4 ed to alimerica in boreron 
Vessels: and CO permit \rticies tie l’ro- 
hue i limerica lo be imported into tine 

1 |. fin be veo Slips, to certain 
4) her \ Cs Ay wv 20. # 

Inadd n to the articles enumerated in the 
recited acts, fruit and vegetables may be im- 

rtec and rum and molasses exported, 

\NIN. To extend to Newtoundland 
the Provistonsot an Act passed aig Me 
Vear ob tis present Ma ye siw’s Regi , tor 
prerinittine thie Pexpe Lation ot Wares, 
Croods, and Merchandize, trom anv of 


his Majesty's Islands in the West Indics 
to any thes of the smd Islands and to 
wid trom any of the British Colonies on 
| and the said 
Islands and Colomes. May 2S. 4. 
NANA. Po regulate the Interests and 
montot Nave, Victualling 
Pills May 5. 


bd ~ 


Ameriea 


Preasury mav reculate the interest and 


period of payment of Navy 


Bills, &c. pro- 


ich bus shall carry an interest ex- 
Ceeccing 34d. per cent. per diem. 

NANL. Fo eroanting to tis Majesty a 
Sum of Mon V lo Ly ralsed by Lotteries. 
Mav 2S. 7. . 

NANTE. Vo repeal the Duties of Ex- 
cise on & iit Bottles and Chares Other 
Duties inhieu thereof June 16. 1. 

NSANATIL. Vo reduce the Allowance of 


the use of 


Ves- 
June 16. 1. 


Spirits, Le 1, wea Lobar Co for 
Seamen on board certain Ships or 


sels making short Voyages. 


New Acts of Parliament. 


[Sept. I, 


XXXIV. To authorize the issue of 
Exchequer Bills and the Advance of 
Money out of the C onsolidated Fund to 
a limited Amount, for the carrying on of 
Public Works and Fisheries in the United 
Kingdom, and E mployment ot the Poor 
of Great Britain in manner therein men- 


tioned. June 16. 6. 


By this act his Majesty is empowered to 
authorize the Commissioners of the Treasury 
to issue Exchequer Bills to the amount of 
1,500,000l. to bear an interest of 25d. per 
cent. perdiem. The Lord-leutenant of Ire. 
land may order the advance of 250,000), 
out of the produce of the Consolidated 
Fund there, for the purposes of this act, 
Persons, bodies, or companies to whom 
bills shall be advanced to enter into security, 
Deposits of stock may be received instead of 
pena security. Commissioners to require 
mortgages of tolls of public works as a colla- 
teral security. Proprietors of such works 
«empowered to mortgage with priority Over all 
securities except those ot Lona fide creditors 
entitled to repayment of their principal as 
well as interest. Money may be advanced 
for public works in Ireland on mortgage of 
rates under the managementot COMMiussioners 
appointed by the lord-licutenant or under the 
management of corporations without personal 
security, provided that on all money so ad- 
vanced there be paid an interest of 6 per cen, 
and that the principal be repaid by means of 
a Sinking Fund atthe rate of 6 per cent, 
within such time as the commissioneis {or 
the execution of this act shall appoint. A 
similar clause is introduced in regard 
Great Briain, with this difference, that the 
rate of interest and the amount to be annu- 
ally repaid by Sinking Fund are each fixed at 
5 percent. Money may be advanced for re 
building or repamimng churches.  ‘Prustees of 
roads and commissioners of drainage to whon 
advances are made, may increase tolls for re- 
payment. Advance not to be made to pa 
rishcs unless application be made with con 
seut of majority in number and three fourths 
In value of persons paying poor-rates 5 0! 
where there is a select vestry, with consent ¢f 
four fifths of that bodv: such applicaticn 
from parishes to have the sanction of we 
justices. Advance to any parish not to ex- 
ceed the amount of last half year’s poor-rate, 
overseers to pay instalments out of poor- rats, 
and to make rates if necessary for the pul 
pose. Where four filths of the proprietors 6! 
lands in any parish apply for an advance, the 

rate for repayment may be made on the pro- 
prietors. No advance to be made to any p* 
rish unless the poor-rates in the vear ending 
at Easter, 1817, or the usual quarter-day im 
mediately preceding ii, shall exceed by three 
fourths the average annual amount of the 


money expended for the relief of the pot 


for three years preceding Easter, 1616, % 
by one half the amount so expended 
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year ending at that date. Advance to 
arishes to be repaid within two years trom 
Kaster, 1818. The principal sums of Ex- 
chequet Bills with interest to be repaid by in- 
stalments. The Commissioners may extend 
the periods of repayment. Upon default of 
payment process may issue, The Bank may 
advance 1,500, oool. on the credit of this 
act. ‘The Commissioners are required trom 
time to time to lay an account of their pro- 
ceedings before Parliament. 

XXXV. For punishing Mutiny and 
Desertion, and for the better Payme nt of 
the Army and ther Quarters. June 20. 
lf. 

XXXVI. To regulate the Trade to and 
from the Places within the Limits of the 
Charter of the East India Company, and 
certain Possessions of his meas in the 
Mediterranean. June 20. 

XXXVI. ‘To explain ad amend an 
Act of the 58d year of his present Ma- 

esty, relating to Volls on Carriages used 
in Husbandry, and to remove Doubts as 
to Exemption of Carriages not wholly 
laden with Manure from Payment of 
Toll. June 20. 1. 

By this act the exemption of carriages 
laden with manure from toll, on passing 
through any turnpike, is limited to the dis- 
tance of fifteen miles from the Royal Ex- 
chanze. 

XXXVITI, To continue until the 15th 
day of June, 1818, an Act of the 52d ot 
his present Majesty, for the more eifec- 
tual preservation of the Peace, by en- 
forcing the Duties of Watching and 
Warding. June 20. 1. 

\XXIX. To extend certain Provisions 
of the Acts of the 36th and 52d years of 
the reign of his present Majestv to Mat- 
ters of Charity and Friendly Societies. 
June 20. 1. 

\L. ‘fo authorize the rewarding Of- 
neers of the Customs for their Services 

preventing illicit Distillation in Scot- 

id, under an Act passed im the last 
session of Parliament, June 20. 1. 

XLI. To repeal two Acts passed in 

the 54th and 55th years of his present 
Majesty, relating to the Othce of the 
Avent G: neral, and for transferring the 
Huties of the said Ojiice to the Offices of 
‘ne Paymaster General and Secretary at 
“ar, June 20. 4. 
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XLUL. To revive and continue until 
the 25th day of March, 1819, an Act 
made in the 44th year of his present 
Majesty, for permi itting the E xportation 
of Salt from the Port of Nassau, in the 
Island of New P rovidence, the Port of 
Exuma, and the Port of € ‘snaked Island, 
inthe Bahama [slands, in American Ships 
coming in Ballast. June 27. 4. 

XLILL. For granting tor two years trom 
the Sth day of July, 1817, Bounties On 
Sugar refined otherwise than by Claying. 
June a * 

ALIV. To allow Corps of Yeomanry 
or Volunteer Cavalry, when assembled 
for the Suppression ot Riots or ‘Vumuits, 
to be quartered and billeted, and Otlicers 
on Halt-pay to bold certain Commissions 
in such Corps, and to exempt Members 
in such Corps from serving the Otlice ot 
Constable. June 27. 1. 

XLV. For the Continuation of all and 
every Person or Persons in any and ever y 
Otlice, Place, or Ewployment, Civil or 
Military, within the United Kinedom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, Douninion of 
ey sy Lown of Berwick-on-Tweed, Isles 

Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney, Sarke, 
ond Man, and also in all and every of 
his Majesty’s Foreign Possessi: ins, Colo- 
nies, or Plantations, which he or she 
shall hold, possess, or exercise, during 
the Pleasure of the Crown, at the ‘Ta. 
of the Death or Demise of his present 
Majesty, until removed or disch: arged 
therefrom by the succeeding King or 
Queen of this Realm. June 27. 1. 

XLVI. To prevent the issue and cir- 
culating of Pieces of Copper or otlier 
Metal usually called Tokens. June 27, 2, 

No tokens, of copper or mixed metal, to 
be made or issued on penalty of forfeiting 
not less than il. nor more than 35l., at the 
discretion of the justice or justices who shall 
hear and determine such offence. No such 
tokens to be circulated after 1st January, 
1818, ona penalty for each of not less than 
two nor more than ten shillings. This act 
not to affect Bank of England Tokens. Shef- 
field penny tokens issued for the relief of the 
poor may circulate till March 25, 1823; and 
those issued at Birmingham for the like pur- 
pose till March 25, 1820. 


a 
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Ropert Forn’s, Crouch End, Horn- 
yy Chemist, for a Medicine tor the Cure 
re dughs, ‘Colds, Asthmas, and Con- 
WIT ons,which he denominates ® Ford’s 


Balsam of Horehound.” Dated Nov. 23, 
1616. 

Take of horehound 34lbs. and the same 
quantity of liquorice root; add a sufficient 
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ws, but the tity of “ater must de- 
ntirely on the of the | und, 
| f the miusk fF Cx: if ; 1d 
] ts of spirit ¢ Win t French 
brandy ; mM mphor 1 - extract « 
"Ty ( m : hye it et ; { 
-4 I eeu ra ; ba 
rit and di ¢ 
4 vi ltor 28 days. korany 
ntitv inc e or diminisi 
proporliend 
! ‘ N's, Of Birming- 
( ! \ Pearyre fila ie | 
(ilazine Elot-lLiouses, Green- 
Lous ball Tlorticultural Buildings. 
‘ lol] 
n 1 ~ which | nomi- 
lazing, Comsists in 
whoor commen ass, 
prey it in the shape of shields on 
ee, h he causes to lap over 
one rin the munner of fish scales, in 
fran 11}¢ rw rl. Lustead of Com, 
m) he unites the panes with acement 
on v the action of air, water, and frost 
has t | tanv eflect. leaving an aperture 
t se of the shield, so that the con- 
det steam) or Water may pass off, which 
it e common manner of glazing talls upon 


he ints to their great injury. By this 
{ method of shield-glazing the lap- 
iss becomes an inciined line, 


ent beng furrowed out on the 


and the cem ema 
under side, forms a channel for the con- 
densed water to escape without freezing, be- 
tween the laps of the glass, as is the Case in 
t common method of glazing, which is 
very cestructive to the class and oceasions a 


very | Vv annual expense for re] airs. 
(;corce MontraGur TLGGINSON s, of 
" ah 1 

Rovev Tracy. Devon, fun 


Naty: foreertain Improve ments ih Loeks, 


utenant mn the 


isin the adoption 


11) veniel ( i 
7 sien atte ; 
( : 6s | eae 1 ict. eb Ladd i ‘4 “9 GAS to pre- 
oe 7. % ~f 

vent the introuguchon oF | cs.0CKs for open- 
‘ , 1 ' . 

the works. ‘The interior ot the works 

‘ts little if anv from those of common 
construction Phere is a cap plate for cover- 


the works as usual, to which ts attached 


evilindric t IX, tl key-hole of the box 


reversed to that of the cap-plate. 
\\ the cylindric box ts a roller with a 
sSicht spring omy tor the purpose of tighten- 
wit! the box. The object of this 


roller, which revolves by turning the key, is 
to cover the key hole trom the introduction 
of a pick-lock; for when the kev is out of 
wer prevents all communica- 
tion with the key-hole, and consequently 
with the interior, until by its revolution the 
iture for the kev to pass ts brought op- 


site to the key-hole of the cap-plate. 


. a > o 9 , ‘ 
Vr. Jorde 7 Ss and Mr. Hizginson ‘ I alenes. 


c 
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Another mode adopted by the patentee fo, 
the same object, Consists of a Cylindrical 
n the circular ward and 


piece sliding uy 
: | | eee : Mae aecet 
c ing oF preventing ai access to the works 


aperture for the 
which the cvlip. 


from the centre, having an 
introduction of the key, by 
lrical piece is carried round, and upon with. 
diawing the key the aperture remains Opposite 
to the hole of the cap-plate 5 or by the adop- 
tion of a revolving cross fitting to, and acting 
within, the wards so as to exclude all Passage 
to tie inner works. ‘To preclude the intro 
duction of a pick-lock the outer 
channel of the wards, the patentee places a 
sung piece bearing against the Circular 


hrough 


3 , 
ward and supported by a spring lever to ad. 
mit the passage of the key. ‘This piece, it 
attempted to be raised by a pick-lock or any 
ther force, would recede into a notch tn the 
bolt and prevent the latter from returning; 
or instead of attaching this projecting piece 
to a spring, it may be suspended and a spring 
made to act against it for the same purpose, 
PATENTS RECENTLY GRANTED. 

Thomas  Wepcake,Uornchurch, Essey, 
for Jmprovements on Ploughs. Dated 
July 5, 1817. 

Davin Brewsrer, of Edinburgh, 
LL.D. for a new Optical Instrument 
called the Kaleidoscope, for exhibiting 
and creating beautiful forms and pat- 
terns of general use in all the ornamental 
arts. July 10. 

SamurEL Brown, Mark Lane, Com- 
mander in the Royal Navy, for an im 
provementin the construction of a Bridge, 
by the formation and untting of its com. 
ponent parts in a manner uot hitherto 
practised, July 10, 

Witrtam Henry Simpson, of Bick- 
ington, Devon, Mechanic, for Improve 
ments in the Machinery for spinning 
Wool, Cotton, and other fibrous sub- 
stances. July 10. 

Ricuarp Farmer Brain, Salford, 
Lancaster, brewer, tor an Improvement 
or Apparatus caleutated to obtain or gee 
nerate gas in amore economical manne! 
than heretofore, from coal or any other 
aruele, material, or substance for light- 
ing or hcating houses, manufactories, O! 
other places where light or heat is re 
quired. July 10. 

Henry Trriaoyx, of Clapham, esq. i 
an Apparatus for Distilling. July 1). 

Thomas Asprnwatz, esq. of Bishops 
gate Church-yard, tor an Elliptic Valve 
pump Lox, communicated to him by a for 
reigner residing abroad. July 16. 

Revusen Puiritys, Exeter, gent. fore 
method of purifying Gas for the purpes 
of illumination. Julv 19. 


Gronce Wyke, of Bath, esq. and Ep 
WARD SHonten, of Southwark, Mecha 
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nic, fut Tmproveme nts in the construction ternally ; and also Iinprovements in the 
ot Wheel Carriages. July 19. mixing, working, and moulding of the 
Perer Hamertn, © amberwell, Mer- said cement, or composition, upon a 2, 
chant, for Imprs eink inthe making sort of materials, or im wor ‘King and 
Cement or Cor nposition for Orname uts moulding whole and entire erections and 
a Statues, and for making artificial substances therewith. July 19. 
Bricks, or an imitation of Bricks, ‘Tiles, Freperic BRUNTON, Linde Lane, 
and Stoves, and joining and cementing gent, fora mode of employmg Sik and 
che same, and for erecting, covering, and = other matertils in the making ct Hats 
decorating buildings internally and ex- and Bonnets. July 19. 
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** Non ego paucis 
Offendar maculis, quas aut incuria fudit 
- be 
Aut humana parum cavit natura. Horace. 
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MR. MUDIE’s NATIONAL MEDALS, 


() 


MEDALS have ever ieee ap opul: ir 
mode of Ccommemoratin great nation 
ereuts. and althon shdeficie nt in the a 
ame inflaence of the bigher branches of 
the arts of desian, they ‘certainly possess 
much of beauty and of interest. Their in- 
franvible and lasting composition enable 
them to outlive the productions of the 
pencilor the chisel, and their minuteness 
and cheapness render them very proper 
asa medium to disseminate and perpe- 
tuate among a!l classes the importance 
and extent of our victories. We can- 
not however but consider that the great- 
ness of these achievements would be com- 
promised and disgraced were they not to 
be recorded by the more exalted exer- 
cise of sculpture, and the votive ofler- 
ings of the sister arts of painting and of 
architecture. The motto which Mr. 
Mudie has chosen for his prospectus 1s 
very appropriate, and assigns to these 
works their pec uliar merit, with that 
happy union of taste and truth for which 
Pope is justly distinguished— 


“The medal, faithful to its charge of Fame, 


Thro’ climes ‘and ages bears each form and 
Name 5 


none short y iew subjected to our eye, 
Gods, Emperors, Heroes, Sages, Patriots, lic.” 


In France the art of medal engraving 
has heen much more successfully prac- 
sed than in England, Simon, who lived 
inthe time of the Commonwealth and of 
“s reign of the second Charles, is almost 

© only medallist of note which this 
Country has produced, a circumstance at 
which we are the more surprised, as we 
Conecive EXC ellence in this department 

4 easier of atrainment than in those 
s which in Britain have always 
main ained an equal rank with her cone 
ota: rival: Our poets, our painters, 
‘Culptors, and our — have 
“Mo sustained the intellectual repu- 


tation of the island, and we are certain 
that native medallists only need patronage 
and encouragement to enable them to 
support with equal success the honour- 
able claims of English artists. At pre- 
sent so little is the art practised or un- 
derstood, that recourse is oblived to be 
had to French professors to commemo- 
rate the defeat of their own countrymen, 
an employment which is no less ‘dae 
putable to us than it is ungracious to 
them. 

Mr. Mudie proposes to publish 40 
medals illustrative of events connected 
with the history, and commemorative of 
the vaiour and talons of the British—of 
these only fifteen have appeared ; but if 
the remainder of the series be as well des 
signed and executed as those before us, 
our only regret will be that no more are 
intended. We shall proceed to consider 
then individually, transcribing as nearly 
as possible from the prospectus, Mr. 
Mudie’s own description of the medals, 

No. 1. is entitled His Present Ma- 
gesty. Oblverse—Head of the King with 
this motto: Hoc auspice orbis salus 
1817.” Reverse—Figures personifying 
Religion and Faith, or “Honesty. Thisin 
union with the rock behind the cornu- 
copia and the rudder, imply that Reli- 
gion, Integrity, and Constancy, have 
steered Britannia successfully through 
all her dangers up tothe present pees; ; 
marked on the exergue 1817. The head 
is uncommonly weil given, it is a lke- 
ness of the king in his best tir nes and for 
freedom, accurac ys and relief, deserves 
to be well studied by those who appre- 
ciate good medal engraving. We wish 
that our new coin had been as well exe- 
cuted. The reverse presents an alle- 
gory, which 1s ti; ghly expressive and ele- 
gant. The head is by W ebb—the re- 


erse by Depa ulis, 
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bob Maude ‘s National Medals. 


No. 2. The Parxce Reerextr. O0- 
‘Head of Hhis Royal Lf 
. Prince hevent, 


, » 
at } eace 1s 


ghuess, With 


} e anevorical represented witli Wings 

t rest re ae Ww) anchor amidst 
trophics ot 4 conquered trom France, 
yhone Which is tl sjvnllicant crmblem 
Ootthe ant ted power of Buonay arte— 
a broken eagle. In her hand is a ser- 


Ona p des- 
is iscribed 


visdom. 
tal supp rting the figure 
j ’ Paris,” on 
“ Soth May 1814; 20th Nov. 1815 
Armis et 


the exergue 


” 


nahove is the Inscription—* 
silius.” The obverse is by Mr. Miuils, 
an | 1) vlish Artist. Phy reverse Wwe Sus 


pect to be the workmans Ip ot Dep iulis. 
fhe head is excellent. ‘The reveise 1s 
ratie! crowded VV th trophic Sy jewer 
CN] ressed with equal foree 
tuste the destruction ot Buo- 
Naparie’s power; the figure ot Peace ts 
woud and beaut buy executed: the pe- 
destal whereon she stands is too smail ; 
it would have beca well had more of its 


Stirface intercepted the trophies at the 


yould brave 


and wore 


bottom ofthe medal. 

No. &S. The Duke or York. Ob8- 
verse—Head of the Duke, with the in- 
$( ription round the face of the medal 
© Bield Marshal F. Duke of York.” 
Reverse—the Queen presenting Colours 
to the Students of the Military College 
at Sandhurst. On one of the colours ts 
the motto—"* J ures aq uiril eundo,” Re- 
hind are the college portico, and two at- 

ndants on her Majesty; one of them 


the Duke of York, the founder of the 
college. Above is this legend— Pre- 

tution Of Colours by her Ma esty, 
lucnust 18133" on the exergue ts the 
College with the date of 1s foundation. 
The head of the duke is excellent in tex- 


Cure and accuracy | ot rep ‘esentation : it 
isby Mr. Webb. The tigures on the re- 
verse are finishe { verv hig! ily, and are, 
ry small scale on which 
remarkable tor truth 
in the exer- 


considering the s 
maeVY are Executed. 
and neatness. ‘The college 
nanaged 


pts ~ tis VN ¢ ii TI 
\eerncromby. Ob- 


“, ‘ (;7;° ‘ 
\ e - rinf \1 


: Bust ot Licut.-Gen. Abercromby. 
Revers L hie llorse STATUNY as he ad- 
vanees, and the three Pvranmids behind 


‘niiv refer to a transaction in Eeypt, 
Which the inscriptiol 
the reversc, and the date on the exergue, 
shew to be the hostii€ reception experi- 
enced by Lii¢ Britush on thei ‘landing, 
for the purpose of expelling the French 


from that country, ‘The bust isin very 


Nich rehet, and presents nearly a front 


: round the tace of 


[Sept. I, 


view of the face. This we do not mucf, 
like; we think a profile or a positioy 
very neatly approaching to it, the bes; 
n¢ fapte dto medailic representation ; the 
reverse is by: ely be autitul 1th CX¥EC ution, 
although wedo not consider it peculiarly 
hap py ni design, The | Orse ls a hew 
national emblem, and does not identi ify 
the actors in the drama ; it may repre. 
scent any other force as wellas the British, 
The hon would bave been equally pic- 
torial and more national. There is also 
an unfortunate attempt to represent 
cloud or vapour surmounting the apex o; 
the most remote pyramid, which com. 
pletely fails in effect. [tas in this that 
bas reliefand sculpture is deticrent; the 
absence of colour cannot be supplied 
by the most delicate handling, The 
cloud we are talk ing of looks like a wep 
of masonry growing out of the pyramid 
rather than alight floating vapour. — Thie 
horse, however, makes ample amends: 
itis a fine and muscular representation 
of that noble animal; he starts back 
amazed but not alarmed, and seeins ex- 
ulting im conscious strength and = supe. 
riority. 

No. 5. Dukror WELLINGTON. O). 
vorse—llead of the Duke; legend, * dr. 
thur, Duke of Wellington.”  Reverse— 
An allegorical display of the arrival o 
the British army in the Peninsula to as 
sist itagainst the French, whose military 
power and success in that country are 
pourtrayed by the eagle with a fulimen 
or thunderbolt pursuing the armed force 
of Spain and Portugal, “who are person: 
ated by two femmes imploring the Br- 
tish aid. Round the face of the meda! 
is inscribed “& Lhe English Army arrives 
in the Peninsula. On the exergue is 
the date of the arrival. In the distance 
are the Pyrennean mountains, which di- 
vide Spain and France, which are also 
— by two columns, The ob- 

rse of the medal is very fine. The 
“* ad of the Duke is admir: tbly shewn by 
Brenet, a French artist. The ai! evory 
in the reverse is excellently told: the 
eagle, however, is quiescent, rather thax 
in motion, 

No.6. The same title and obverse 
Reverse—Thesurrendering of Pampeluna 
is described by a temale with turretted 
head, presenting her keys to et warrio 
on horseback. The legend § o land 
protects the town of Pi mp ci.” mC : the 
exergue Cupitulation of Pamp lund, 
October Sist, 1612 In the personifica: 
tion of Pampeluna, the willing surrendét 
of the keys of the town is “excelle ontls 
depicted. ‘The horse and his rider a‘ 
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excellently given bya foreign artist of 
‘he name of Droz. 

No.8. The same title and obverse. 
Reverse—An ahegorical representation 
af the British driving the French across 
-he Pyrenees Into France. The French 
‘ jole is retreating before the British lion, 
who bas dispossessed the former of the 
jimen. Round the face of the medal 
this legend, “ The English Army pass 
che Pyrenees.” On the exergue, “1813.” 
fe fable on the reverse is well ma- 
naved : perhaps the lion had better have 
heen made to grasp the fulmen he has 
wrested from his opponent, than to hold 
it in his mouth, where it reminds one 
rather of something for his dinner, than 
a trophy of hes prowess. | 

No. 14. Same title and obverse. Re- 
serse-The colonade of the Louvre is 
juscribed at top. The colonade occu- 
ves the centre and diameter of the me- 
dal; below is inscribed, “ The English 
drmy enters Paris the 7th of July, 1815.” 
This beautiful facade, (esteemed the chef- 
Jeuvre of French architecture,) is well 
represented. | 

No.7. Lorp Hirt. Obverse—Head 
of Lord Hill, inscribed “ Lieutenant- 
General Lord Hill.” Reverse—An alle- 
sorical representation of the successtul 
progress of the British arms under Lord 
Hill at Almaraz, where he assaulted and 
carried a strong fort at the approach of 
the bridge. We do not greatly admire 
the reverse of this medal; the figures of 
Bellona and Victory are of a size greatly 
disproportionate to the bridge.  [t 1s 
expedient to introduce distant objects, 
which we suppose the bridge is intended 
tobe, as the effect of distance is never 
attained without colour or aerial per- 
spective, both of which are impracticable 
in bas relief, 

No.9. Brrtrannia. Obverse—Head 
tt Britannia, with a helmet, crowned 
with laurel, and embossed with the na- 


tonal embiem of her power, a Lion. 


oo che ‘y’ > g . ° 
Reverse—The figure of Wellington is 


‘cen planting a lilied standard and hold- 
‘ng a laurel wreath and palm, resting on 
atrophy of French military articles; the 
egend “ Battle of Toulouse,” the date 
on the exergue “ 10th April, 1814. The 
dead of Britannia, by Guyard, is in very 
‘ve relief, and designed and executed 
"th much feeling and judgment. The 
“verse by Brenet is not the best speci- 
nen of his talents. 

_No. 10. Frieut or Napoleon FROM 
“LBA, Obverse—The Flight of the Em- 
’etor Napoleon is emblematically ex- 
essed by an eagle, with a thunderbolt, 
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advancing to the French coast from the 
Isle of Elba. The broken down doors of 
the Temple of Janus shadow out the 
rupture of che general peace consequent 
on the emperor’s flight. The date of this 
flight ison the exergue. Reverse—Mer- 
cury is carrying an account of the event 
throughout Europe, with an invitation 
“ ‘Lo Arms.” On the face of the medal 
is marked “ Declaration of the Congress 
of Vienna.” On the exergue is the date 
of the declaration, “18th March.” ‘Vhe 
pure expanse in the obverse of this me- 
dal is exceedingly well expressed by 
Brenet. The complimentary personifi- 
cation of the Eimperor, the eagle, is 
beautifully executed—lhe appears in dig- 
nified motion, The architecture of the 
Temple, incribed “ Templum Jani,” is 
detective. The reverse by Depaulis, ex- 
hibiting Mercury, is graceful and aerial, 

No. 11. Mareours or ANGLEsEA. 
Obverse—Head of the Marquis, round 
which is inseribed “ Henry William, 
Marguis of duglesea.” Reverse—The 
Marquis is teading his famous charge of 
cavalry against the French imperial guard, 
A French soldier in despair, is on the ap- 
proach of the Marquis, breaking an 
eagle. The inscription is, “ Charge of 
the British at Waterloo.” The head on 
the obverse is from a bust of one of our 
first rate sculptors, Chautry; it is well 
rendered by Mr. Mills. The reverse is 
by Depaulis, and is beautifully executed ; 
the figures, although on so small a scale, 


are in exquisite form and keeping; they 
are also highly animated. 
No. 12. A Scorcu Sonpiter. Obverse 


—The Bust of a Scotch Soldier in his 
military accoutrements, with the motto 
* Nemo me impune lacessit.” Reverse— 
United branches of the laurel and thistle, 
with the dates and names occupying the 
middle of the medal, and shewing the 
different countries in which Scottish va- 
lour has signalized itself. The features 
and contour of the Scotch head are not 
characteristic; the head resembles a 
Grecian warrior in a Scotch dress; it is, 
however, beautifully wrought. Tlie ree 
verse is unassuming and pretty. 

No. 13. Warterroo. Obverse — 
Head of Wellington, by Brenet.  Re- 
verse—A broad wreath of laurel, among 
which is entwined the names of the princi- 
palvictories inthe Peuinsulaand France, 
In the centre is inscribed the name of 
the final victory over Bounaparte with its 
date. Above are joined hands, emblems 
of the co-operation of the allied generals 
on that great event. The head of the 
duke is the same as we before notice: 
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They do not however collapse 
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with somuch cordiality as we could wish; 


perhaps this side of the medal is the 
workmanship of some toreign artist; af 
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is very well engraved. ‘the tmachinery 


of the vessel 1s said to be very accurate 


and Is Ce rtaraly Very mite 1\ and labo. 


riously perfurmed, The cagic on th 


lag staff is so placed in derision 3 by: 


we do not think its purport is obvivys: 


it may as well be considered as the 
senius of the French army still clinging 
to its fallen leader. 

In leaving the subject for the present 
we heart ly recommend these interestin: 
pro inetious to the notice and thi pa 
trovnes and olfer ty) M; 


ot cvunt re aders : 


iudie our sincere Ct berbatioa s fo 
the talent and taste which be | otro 
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bias Committee continued to. sit: for 
about two months, and trom the amount 
of therr dabours must have been most 
encrveth iV Cin} ved, The witnesses 


examined betore them amounted to 35, 


ahion! whom WE: micmibe rs ot both 
bh ul -, Edaveine lv, the Earls ot Kure mows 
and Romney, Lord Dyuevor, Marquis 


Me SSrs, 
The 
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Cambden, Sir John Riddeil, 
t lav, ¢ alvert, Phillios and Hall. 
Report ot the Hous 

same subye ct, is sul 


W, perfectiv comcide in be observation 


more voluminous. 


that when such proots have been wiven or: 
t both 


houses to procure 
this amportant subject 
atory to legislative measures in the 
would be but decerors 
no private mdividuals to await with de- 
terence the determination of pri liame nt, 
betore they attempt to estabh-h any 
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and who were en}powered to re- 
port the evidence taken before them. from 
time to time-to the House ; and to whom 
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several petitions on the subject have been 
PeiCric I, 
Orperep To Report, 

That min applying themselves to the im- 
poriant subject re verred to their consideration, 
the Committce have felt it their ducy in the 
first imstance, to direct their attention to the 
laws which are to be found upon the Statute 
Book at an early peiiod, the 
many ef which were afterwards 


provisions of 
embodied in 
the Act of the 43 of Elizabeth, and Jaid the 
foundation of the present system. The 
Sratute of Labourers of the 23« of Edw. II 
appears to have been enacted 
ot the melancholy effects arising froma pes- 
| i prevailed at that 


In Conse quence 


tilential disorder that hax 
period, and which caused so great a scarcity 
of labourers in husbandry, that an Act was 
passed containing the following provisions: 
‘* ‘That every person under sixty years ¢! 
age, able to work, and not deriving an} 
fixed maintenance from trade, handicraft, of 
persona property of his own, nor possessing 
land requiring his own labour, and not being 
uiready engaged in other service, shoull, ! 
required to engage in a service fit and suitabie 
to his station, be held to be so engaged by 
the person so requiring him 3 and should tt 
ceive the usual wages of the part of the 
country in which he should serve, on 4 


average of the last twenty, or six, or fv 
years. 

There are other provisions to preve 
greater number of labourers being employe: 
by any one person than are necessary for his 
service ; and also for punishing of those wo 


ne 
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1 refuse suitable service and employment, 


prisonment, unless proper security shall 


then follows a series of Acts of the 
ear (25 Edw. IIL.) to prevent agri- 
from ‘quitting their ser- 
the time agreed upon, without 
reasonable Cause 3; and against 
wing or receiving of higher than the 
custonied Waites 5 uuder pain of imprison- 
ment in the Case ot the artificers or work- 
men, and ot the forteiture of treble the value 
athe case of a Lord of a town or manor of- 
fending against the statute, 

Phe ad of Rich. II. confirms the above 
Acts, and in the 12:h of Rich. If. other 
statutes Were enacted, restraining labourers 
and servants from leaving the hundred, rape, 
of Wapentake in which they nad resided and 
were employed, without a certificate of the 
cause of their departure, and specifying the 
time of their return (12 Rich. I}. cap. 2.) 

The 12th of Rich, HI. cap, 4. prohibits the 
giving or taking of more wages than are 
limited by statute. 

The sth chapter of the same year directs, 

that no person who has been brought up to 
the occupation of husbandry to the age of 
twelve years, shall be afterwards put to any 
other trade; and that all covenants of ap- 
prenticeship contrary to this Act shall be 
nuliand woid. At the same period a law 
was passed for the punishment of itinerant 
mendicants who were able to work ; and 
for providing for such beggars as were im- 
potent, in the towns and cities in which 
they might be resident at the time of the 
Proclamation of the statute 3; and providing 
further, that ‘if the people of the above 
cities and towns were unwilling or unable 
(0 Maintain them, they should be conveyed 
‘0 other towns in the hundred, rape, or 
vapentake*,’’ or to the towns where they 
were born, in forty days after the said pro- 
clamation. It further provided, that all 
those who went in pilgrimage as mendicants, 
veing able to work, should be treated in the 
a manner as the aforesaid servants and 
re ereg, uniess they had letters testimonial 
of their pilgrimage, under the seal of the 
Ordinary. Clerks of the University, who 
ko about begeing, are also required by the 
Actto have letters testimonial from their 
Chanczilor, under the same penalty. 

The lath of Rich, H. cap. 9. ordains, 
that the Act relating to servants and bioniees 
begging and wandering, shall have force 
= executed as well in cities and bo- 

sas in other towns and places of the 
singdo m. 

by the 13th Rich II, cap. 8 it is accord- 

td and appointed, that the Justices of Peace 
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in every county, at their Sessions held be- 
tween Easter and Michelmas, shall make 
proclamation at their discretion, according 
to the p ice of victuals, how much every 
mason, carpenter, tvler and other artificers 
and workmen, and also labourers by the 
day, as well in harvest as in other umes of 
the year, shall receive daily, either with or 
without meat and drink, during that period, 
between the aforesaid Sessions. 

The 15th of Rich, 11. cap. © directs that 
in every license from theaceforth to be made 
inthe Chancery of the appropriation of any 
parish church, it shall be expressly contained 
and comprised, that the diocesan shall ordain 
a proper sum of money, according to the 
value of such churches, tobe patd yearly, 
of their fruits and profits, to the gr Pa- 
rishioners of the said churches, in aid of their 
living and sustenance for ever; and that the 
Vicas be well and suff iciently endowed. 
Other statutes were passed in the reign of 
Henry the Sixth and Henry the Seventh, for 
continuing the statutes of Richard the 
Second concerning the wages of labourers, 
to which reference has been made ; and also 
for preventing persons wishing to change 
their service trom leaving their employers 
without sufficient notice to enable them to 
provide other servants in their place. 

Some of the early statutes whch have 
been already cited, and particularly that of 
the ad of Rich. LI. refer to the principle of 
settlement by residence ; but appear to have 
been enacted rather in the view of providing 
against the scarcity of labourers in husbandry 
(which was occasionally felt in those times), 
than to have had any reference to the claim 
of individuals to relief from particular dis- 
tricts; but they provide for the aged and in- 
firm, and those unable to maintain them- 
selves, who were therefore compelled to 
subsist by begging ; the statutes having for 
one of their objects to prevent itinerant 
mendicity. 

The first law in which imperative words 
are used in respect to the relief of the Poor, 
is the 27th of Henry VIII. cap. 25. by which 
provision is ordered to be made by “ all 
Governors of Shires, cities, towns, hundreds, 
&c. by way of voluntary and charitable alms, 
for the finding and keeping of every aged 
poor, and impotent person which was born 
or dwelt three years within the same limit.” 
It also contains provisions for the prevention 
of begging, and for putting to service in 
husbandry and other crafts or labours, all 
children above five and under fourteen years 
of age, who live in idleness, and are taken 
begging. 

The 28th of Henry VIII. cap. 5. contains 
some very humane regulations for the pro- 
tection of apprentices against the exaction of 
fees, to which they had been subjected ‘* by 
the acts and ordinances of divers wardens and 
fellowships, contrary to the meaning of an 
act of the 19th of Henry VII.: and also to 
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strained by oath or bond 
upany ‘shop after the 


prevent their bemg re 
from keepin yor setung 
caprration of their apprentuceship. 

The 3d and ath of Edward VI. 
the punishment of rogues and vagabonds 5 
revises the statute of 22d Henry VIIL. cap. 
12. for the relict of impotent and aged per- 


relates to 


is: and directs that maimed, sore, aged, 
and impotent persons shall be relieved and 
cured, and habitations provided for them, by 
the devotion of good people of that city, 


town, or village where they were bom, or 
had dwelt three vears, 

The 5th and 6th of Edward VI. cap. 2. 
and the ed and 38d of Philip and Mary, cap. 
sume object of relief: the 

‘*remedy where a parish is 


.feclate to the 
| . e,4 


er providing a 


not able to relieve the poor therein, and 
where a town surcharged with poor standeth 
in or near two counties,” 

‘The next act which appears upon the sta- 


tute book, is the Jud of Elizabeth, cap. 3. 
wich proviles, that the poor and impotent 
pefsuns of every parish shall be relieved of 
that which every person will of their charity 
and that the same relief shall 
be gathered in every parish by collectors as- 
signed, and weekly distributed to the poor ; 
tur none of them shall openly go or sit beg- 
ging. And if any parishioner shall obsti- 
nately refuse to pay reasonably towards the 
relicf of the said poor, or shall discourage 
others, then the justices of the peace at the 
quarter sessions may tax him to a reasonable 
weckly sum, which if he refuse to pay, they 
may Commit him to prison, Andif any pa- 
ish have in it more impotent poor persons 
than they are able to relieve, then the jus- 
tices of the peace of the county may license 
$0 many of them as they shall think good, to 
beg in one or more hundreds of the same 
county. 

The object of this act was poeneity to en- 
courage private charity, by providing for its 
proper distribution; as well as to prevent 
begeing, either by itinerants, or persons plac- 
ing themselves by the way-side for that pur- 
poec. 

It is also the first statute that is absolutely 
compuisory in respect to an assessment for 
the relief of the poor. 

The very next statute of the same year, 
the 5th Elizabeth, cap. 4. entitled, « An act 
containing divers orders for artificers, labour- 
Cts, servants of husbandry, and apprentices,” 
rclates to so great a variety of reculations upon 
this subject, that your Committee will merelv 
Sive an abstract of the preamble, to convey 
an idea of the Act itself. 

** Although there remain and stand in force 
tn a great number of statutes con- 

ling the retaining, departing, wages, and 
or te rs of apprentices, servants, and labourers, 
as well in husbandry, as in divers other arts, 
mysteries, and oecupations ; yet partly for 
the imperfection and contrariety that is found 
1 su ndry of the said laws, and for the Variety 
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and number of them, and chiefly for thar 
the waces and allowances limited and rated 
i) manv of the said statutes are in divers 
places too small, and not answerable to this 
time, respecting the advancement of prices 
of all things helon ing fo the said Servants 
and labourers, i said laws cannot conve. 
niently, without the great grief and burden 
of the poor labourer and hired man, be pur 
in good and due execution: and as the said 
several acts and statutes were at the time of 
the making ot them thought to be very good 
and beneficial for the commonwealth of this 
realm (as divers of them are), so if the sub. 
stance of as many of the said laws as ar 
meet to be continued shall be digested and 
reduced into one sole law and statute, and 
in the same an uniform vite prescribed and 
limited concerning the wages and other or- 
ders for apprentices, servan ts, and labourers, 
there is good hope that it will come to pass 
that the same law (being duly executed) 
shall banish idleness, advance husbandry, 
and yield unto the hired person, both in the 
time of scarcity and in the time of plenty, a 
convenient proportion of wages.” 

The above act appears to proceed upon 
the presumption, that persuns who could 
find employment would earn sufficient for 
their support; and the 43d of Elizabeth was 
undoubtedly formed upon the same basis ; 
the consequence of which would necessarily 
be, that it was only such as could not find 
work themselves, that the parishes were 
obliged to employ. 

‘The 18th of Elizabeth gives power to the 
justices in respect to the mothers and reputed 
fathers of bastard children, who were to be 
charged with the weekly payment of money, 
or assist in providing of other sustentation for 
their relief; and in default thereof to be com- 
mitted to the common gaol, 

It also contains provisions for the convey- 
ance of rogues from one parish to another; 
for providing astock to set the poor on work 
in every city and town corporate ; for esta- 
blishing Houses of Correction in every coun- 
ty ; and providing also that lands holden in 
socage, may, during twenty years, be given 
towards the maintenance of Houses of Cor- 
rection, and stock tothe poor. 


The 3ist of Elizabeth, cap. 7. though not 


referring tu the employment or relief of the 
poor, is so much connected with the subject; 
that it seems proper to refer to it in this place. 
It provides, that for the avoiding of the grea! 
inconveniences which are found by expét- 
ence to grow by the erecting of great num: 
bers and multitudes of cottages, which alt 
daily more and more increased in many 
parts of the realm, no persons shal! erect any 
manner of cottage for habitation or dwellins. 
unless the same persons do assign and lay 
the same cottage or buildings four acres © 
ground at the least, to be occupied or ms 
nured therewith, so _~ ig as the same cottas: 
shall be inhabited, There are exceptions * 
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gottages in cities and market towns; and for 


habitation of workmen in mines and quar- 


the fe 

res; and also for cottages within one mile 
nf the sea: for cottages on forests, Chases, 
warrens, and parks; and for dwellings of 


herdsmen and shepherds. 

The pro. bable object of this act was to ena- 
the Jabourer to inaintain himself partly 

by the produce of the land under his own 

management, amd partly by working for 

others; thus raising a middle « ‘lass of labour. 

between the farmer and the mere <iay-la- 


ble 


ers 
bhourer. 
The goth of Elizabeth directs who shall 


be overseers Of the poor, by whom and when 
they shall be appointed, their office and duty, 
cheir accounts, their forfeitures, &c, 
The Committee did not Conceive they 
should have performed the duty intrusted to 
their charge, if they had not endeavoured to 
bring under your lordships’ view a short sum- 
mary of the laws preserved on the statute 
book upon this subject, from the periods at 
which the ditferent parts of the system ap- 
pear to have been first established. ‘That 
summary is now brought down to the 43d 
of Elizabeth; in which the different laws 
and provisions that had previously existed 
several years, are united and consolidate 
From lapse of a, and a departure oe 
the true spirit of the above act, arising fre- 
quently from the humane exercise of its sup- 
posed d powers, abuses have undoubtedly been 
introduce i into the general administration of 
the Poor Laws of England; but the Com- 
mittee are nevertheless decidedly of opinion, 
that the general system of those laws, inter- 
woven as it is with the habits of the people, 
vught, in the consideration of any measures 
to be adopted for their amelioration and im- 
provement, to be essentially maintained. It 
is under this act that the fund for employing 
the poor who are able to work, and for main- 
ta _— those who are unable to do so, is 
raised at this day, with several modifications 
and erations however, that have been 
enacted by subsequent statutes. 
Pru must be obs ‘ious to any one who con- 
$ the general scope and probable view 
of many of ~~ statutes which have been 
enumerated, that at the pericd of their enact- 
Ment the state pe the country was extremely 
ee from that in which it isnow placed, 
i Many important i stances 5 and that con- 
€ equentl y, though in the opinion of the Com- 
mittee the system of the Poor Laws ougl: 9 
be maintai ned, vet it must be admitted th 
ane of their provisions are less eaiiabie 
and pe erhaps more difficult in the execution 
Under present circumstances, than at the 
time of their original establishment. Atthat 
Period, the population of the country was 
icy agricuitural ; and from the tenour of 
some of the early laws to which reference has 
<en made, it appears that apprehensions or- 
Cas ionally existed cf a deficiency, even in 
that populati ion, for the necessary occupa- 
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tionsof husbandry. The progressive increase 
which has since taken place in the general 
population of the kingdom ; and the great 
proportion of that population which during a 
long series of years has found a constant and 
advantageous employment in the occupations 
of trade, handicraft, and manufacture, amd in 
attendance upon the more opulent members 
of the community (whose numbers have also 
increased in a great proportion), have pro- 
duced important changes in the operation of 
the Poor Laws ; for upon the sudden failure 
of demand for some of those manufactures 
which had so long afforded the greatest en- 
couragement and the most ample means of 
subsistence to the population of entire dis- 
tricts, the most serious distress has ensued, 
The consequence has been, that those classes 
of persons upon whom the assessments are 
mude for the necessary maintenance and re- 
lief of the manufacturer and artisan, when 
suddenly deprived of their accustomed means 
of support, have, insome instances, been ex- 
posed to a degree of pressure and embarrass- 
ment which has probably never been experi- 
enced to so great an extent at any former pe- 
riod. At the same time, however, that the 
attention of the Committee has been drawn 
to the distress which has existed in some of 
the manufacturing districts, they think it ma- 
terial to observe, that considerable distress 
likewise appears to have prevailed in many 
parts of the country which are exclusively 
agricultural, 

In the prosecution of this important and 
extensive inquiry the Committee have exa- 
mineda variety of witnesses, several of whom 
have attended voluntarily, without summons, 
for the purpose of offering such information 
as they possessed respecting particular dis- 
tricts. From the general result of the evi- 
dence, it has appeared to the Committee, 
that though in some of the districts, and in 
some couxtry parishes not Containing any 
large or populous towns, the increase in the 
rates has not been of any great amount, and 
in some less than might have been expected 
under all the circumstances of the present 
time (referring more particularly to the ef- 
fects of the unfavourable harvest of last year 
throughout Europe, and also to the want of 
employment which has been severely felt in 
many parts of the country); yetin otber 
districts which are almost exclusively agricul- 
tural, the Committee have reason to believe 
that very great distress has prevailed, and 
that the rates have been considerably aug 
mented. In the manufaciuring districts, as 
has been alreadv observed, where the popu- 
lation has of late greatly exceeded the de- 
mand for labour, the burden of the rates has 
been particularly severe, notwithstanding the 
large subscriptions which have been raised 
by private benevolence, and (as will appear 
from the evidence annexed) a very general 
and meritorious attention to the administra- 
tiagi of the furds, on the part of the overseers 
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anidorher persons appointed to supermiend 

the management of the poor in some of the 
it manufacturing towns. 

In the course of the evidence manv details 

enum ted of ¢ iceual amount and 

‘ fimo sin diferent 

is: and forma 

t lott n r 

\ ven, Lof the dco-crp 

of itin different 

m. In many patisnes a 

r. ine ymsequence of 

n lf work, of em 

roti tn amongst tl 

Ss 7 Ss] iC 

t uifewer 

than 

v would 

\ - those works 

} \ vhat re ¢ at i 

} f ! usual rat of 

\ \\ rs tfluous labourers 

\ 1 works not of absolute 

ess have been undertaken 

1 \ viduals tor the sake of 

furnishing employment 

’ not otherwise have ob- 

ractice must have afforded an 

rit igh temporary relief: butin 

t! retcrred to, as stated in the evidence, 

the ettect of the system of roundsmen has 

heen to throw upon the general rates of pa- 

1 in which the svstem has prevailed, in 


the most direct and obvious manner, a very 


Considerable proportion of the wages of that 
labour, the charge of which ought to have 


been defi iyed by the individuals for whom 
l. 

ttee have also observed, in the 
course of thar enquiry, thata practice which 
ippears to have commenced at the period of 
scarcity in the year 1795, and which was 
{ in the years 1800 and 1801, of 
z upto labourers with families the in- 
sufficiency of their usual wages by aid from 
the Poor's Rates, has been regularly continued 


SELLE ’ ha *y ory) . « \r fh) %g 
In many purts of the kingdom; = a practice 
which, theugh it may have prevented for 
some time t raising of the direct price of 
’ } | 


iabour, has been to a certain degree attended 
us cttect of taxing those who 


have no interest init with a proportion of the 


vof this indirect addition to 
the Poor’s Rate, the general amount of it re- 

crease by other charges 
ible mature, im no way applicable to 
the maintenance or relief of the poor, Of 
this description are the various charges con- 
nected with the militia, and whatever sums 
are expended in the building and repairing 
inty bridges, of shire halis, the 
ecutions, of indicte 


" . i 
xpense Of Criminal pros 


as well as other charges 


Indictments 5 
a public nature, and defrayed 
Out of the county rate. 


} 


—— a ee ee 
Ss, 4nd Anes in consequence of 


rT, ~ . ‘ . 
rhe Committee have, 


important part of their 


the mode of aSsessing pro; 

Rate ; and into the constructior , 

any time been put upont tc 

tature of the 43d ot E 4 W ; _ 
( ¢ the persons on wiom 
he levied, appear to ratse a distinction he. 


tween the inhabitants of a pansh and the 


cupiers of land and houses. 

It appears, that in different instances per- 
sonal property has been assessed to the Poor 
Rates, though in some cases appeals have 
been made against such a mode of rating, 
From the decisions of the Courts, the princi- 
ple of rating other property than land and 
houses appears to have been generally aid. 
mitted to be consistent with Jaws; but the 
lifficulty has consisted in describing the sort 
of property which is liable to assessment ; as 
it has been deemed essential that it should be 
some local and visible property within the 
parish for which the assessment is made, 

Upon the subject of the general mode of 
assessment for the relief of the poor, the Com. 
mittee are of opinion, upon the fullest con- 
sideration, that nothing can tend to keep the 
present system of the Poor’s Rates within 
reasonable bounds, but that the assessment 
should continue to be levied upon those who 
are immediately interested in the disburse. 
ment; and who, from personal knowledge 
of the character and situation of the indivi- 
duals, are best enabled to judge of the justice 
of their claims, and the extent of their wants, 
in cases of application for relief. 

The Committee have thought it right to 
examine evidence respecting the manage- 
ment of the poor in Scotland ; where, though 
a power exists by law to impose a compul- 
sory assessment for the relief of the poor, re- 
ccurse has seldom been had to it, except un- 
der particular circumstances, and in populous 
and manufacturing towns, Considerable 
sums are raised by regular collections at the 
churches, which are applied to the purpose 
of relieving the poor at the discretion of the 
minister and elders, composing (what 1s 
called) the Kirk session. By means of these 
collections, and of further voluntary contri- 
butions on the part of the beritors and other 
inhabitants, the necessity for a compulsory 
assessment is generally avoided, except in 
times of particular distress. Upon this sub- 
ject a report received from the General As- 
sembly of the Church of Scodand, on the 
management of the poor in that part of the 
United Kingdom, having been referred to the 
Committee, together with some interesting 
details contained in other documents, they 
subjom them for your lordships’ informs 
tion. 

It would have been gratifying to the Com- 
nittee, in the discharge of the important aa 
arduous duty imposed upon them by youl 
lerdships, if they could have suggested a?) 
measures that would have produced a dim 
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nution of those burdens which have pres sed 
- he avil 5 of late years upon the oc cun! ers of 


— dand houses 3 and tn this view they have 


endeavoured to ce lect the pine ons of those 
witnesses, WhO, from their general knowicdee 
and experience, were most likely to afford in- 
formait sion as to any alterations that might be 

ent laws, as well with a 
ind comfort of the poor, 


| 
e upon 


in the pre 
the interests ¢ 
an alleviation of the 
e liabie to the rates 

, nt to your lordships, that 
the subicci is in its nature so extensive and 
can he expected, 
1rom any ex- 
ons Vat Can } . made by individuals, or 


wressv 
i 


, in tbe frst imstance, 


ys trom the collective wisdom of par- 
apent. (an such alleviation of the burdens 
as nav De derived f 3m an Improved system 
of ta ment, and trom rendering the iaws 
more sample in then execution, ‘4 he great 
c ihe amountor the rates cf late 
rears, ha n not only from the causes 
which) have been enumerated, but from the 
scneral soos HON tu resort to that specics of 


maintenance on account of the taciity with 
whieh it has been trequeatly obtained ; 
which has tended to weaken amongst the 
poor thar disposition to economy which for- 
meils existed ia many paris of the country, 
ant twhich it 1s highly de es on account 

their comfort and independence, to en- 
courage and revive. 

Though there ts reason to believe that the 
general amount of the expense of litigation, 
alsing trom appeals, has been at all times 
rather exaggerated, yet it is undoubtedly de- 
sirable, not only in the view of lessening the 
charges, but forthe sake of those who may 
be the objects of removal, to make some al- 
teration in the law of settlements. The 
Commitice, therefore, submit to the consi- 

decation of the House, whether it might not 

be expedient to provide, that every person re- 
siding tor three years in any parish without 
being chargeable (and who has been em- 
ployed during the above period in the said 
parish), shall obtain a setdement 3; and that, 
N Case that mode of settlement should be 
Adopted after a time to be fixed, so person 
shail acquire a settlement by hiring and ser- 
Vice, or by apprenticeship 3 and the Commit- 
ee think they may eget recommend that 

) setementshall be acquired in any parish 
bY Fenting a tene shillit, unless it shall consist 
fan house or land, or of an house with 
and, and shall be held under one landlord 
odin the same parish, at an annual lona 
Ade tent of twenty pounds, and for not less 


fan One yea 


~ Gis 


The Con imnittee likewise submit, particu- 


ey - m the evic mene which they received 
tom Manchectes 
1 Manchester and Birmingham, that a 


power s} rt 
Wer should be given to remove persons be- 


os s'Ng to Counties not within the operation 
the poor laws, who shail become charge- 
DIE fn anw mane: : 

‘0 any parish, to their respective homes, 
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It has also appeared to the Committee, that 
great advantage would arise (particularly in 
large parishes) from the appointment of per- 
manent overseers and surveyors of the high 
ways, with salaries, and from the union of 
small parishes fora similar purpose; and 
that it 1s advisable to give a power to parishes, 
in Certain Cases, fo occupy land, with a view 
to the empleyment of the poor. 

It might likewise be proper to regulate the 
right of voting im vestries, on all questions 
relating to the management of the poor, ac- 
cording to the proportion in which the indi- 
vidual is assessed to the Poor Rates, 

In addition to the above suggestion of th¢ 
appointment of a permanent overseer, the 
Committee are of opinion that creat advan- 
tace would arise, in wales us Ways, from pro- 
curing, by means of regular and periodical 
returns to be made to the magistrates oj 
counties, a clear and systematic account of 
the state of every pansh in respect to the 
inanagement of the rates inyposed for the re- 
lief of the pooi, and the empioyment and 
relief cof those who are entited to the care 
and attenticn of the oversecrs; such ae- 
counts to be returned once in the course of 
the year to the Quarter Sessions 5 to be re- 
culainly preserved, and accessible to the ins 
spection of any person applying to examine 
them. 

It is unnecessary to dwell upon the ad- 
vantage of publicity in all accounts of public 
concern, and particulariy on the advantaze 
that might be expected to arise trom it in ac- 
counts of this description, partaking both of 
general and individual interest; and involy- 


ing questions on which many of the persons - 


to whose observation they would be regularly 
submitted, are not only competent to judge, 
but interested in forming a correct and im- 
partial judgment. 

The Committee are also decidedly of opi- 
nion, from every information they have re- 
ceived, that it isexpedient to recommend the 
adoption of Providence or Saving Banks, as 
likely to increase the comforts and i improve 
ke condition of the poor, and to render 
them less dependent on parochial relief ; 
which, under the best and most considerate 
administration of it, can mever be so satifac- 
tory to the person who is the object of it, or 
so consistent with those honourable feelings 
of pride and independence which are tn- 
planted inthe heart cf man, as that resource 
which is the result of his own incustry and 
the produce of his own exertions. 

The Committee cannot conclude this Re- 
port, without endeavouring to impress upon 
your Lordships, and upon all persons ot 
weight and influence throughout the coun- 
try, the great importance of a Just, correct, 
and viriiant administration of the laws re- 
lating to the poor; and of recommending, 
in the most earnest manner, to all who 
have the opportunity, the most unremitting 
attention to improve their general nianagc- 
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Lif Incide nis in London and Middlesex. 
ment, 1 te rrect those evils which may 
have atiscn from: a negligent or mistaken ad- 
m f the 
‘| advanced penod of the Session will, 
of > pre the possibility of any im- 
late abies the present laws 5 but 
fur from nsidermme this circumstance a 
A ma I I he Con itt re of OD! 
li i < iil ti Wi tha \ 


arise trom atfording time for deliberation 
upon the different suggestions which have 
been made, than from hastily adopting altera. 
tions, Which, however useful they may ar 
present appear, might possibly hereafter jn 
the detail be found inconsistent with a more 
gene 


itself, 
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} f Aine Fl, i 
hi Caslie, aia) 2 
« TTIS Majesty has been generally in good 
health and uanqguil spirts during this last 
, , the ) perhaps less uniformly than 
r some months precedin [}is Mayesty’s 
cis rder i}dS tere ) ti el 
July 26, a party of seven persons in a shift 


with a Salil, Were upset through mismanage- 


le of the Th AMCs, 


tnent inthe miad @pposite 
Brentford, and three of them perished, leav- 
“ ni children. At the suggestion 

f e Col rthe law relative to deccands 
Wis ent {in this case, as a caution to the 
owners of boats not to lend them out with 
to persons unskilled in managing them, 
,about five o'clock in the afternoon, 

t] khouse of the parish of St. Saviour, 
Southwark, situated near the Elephant and 


Cistic at the entrance of the Kent Road, and 

entirely of wood, were consumed 
by fire. The whole of the inmates were 
ved, but not without the greatest exer- 


re 


Mir. Owen, the proprietor of an extensive 
cotton manulactory at Lanark, in Scotland, 
1) ior some ti me p ast assk fuously pro 


niu gating a plan for the better support and 
vernmient of the poor, the outlines of which 
cd follow. le proposes to make the 
poor natioual, and to ratse funds by mort- 
the present poor’s rate to the amount 
of five or six vears of its annual value. The 


money so raised in sums as required, he 
yuld have applied to the purchase of land, 


n portions ot different magnitudes, and erect 
tablishments thereon, for the accommoda- 
tion of trom five hundred to fifteen hundred 
people. Of these buildings Mr. Owen has 
furnished a plan, ona scale for 1200 persons, 
men, women, and children. The buildings 
e surrounded by a regulated quantity of 


lund for spade cultivation—say an acre each 
including the site of crections—and 
ec fora pauper community, 
ly every thing for itseif; and 
o be superintended on the principle of com- 
bining moral culture and reformation with 
i frugalitv. The occupants are 
manufacture, and conse- 


a ee 2 seiaeianea 
Wi ch I> tO sup) 


IStryv an 
both to farm and 
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Distinguished Characters. 


—_— to employ the faculties of each de- 
scription of the poor. Besides comfortable 
lodging rooms, the buildings are intended to 
contain a public kitchen, mess rooms, and 
ail requisite accommodations attached to com- 
fortuble cookery and eating ; a chapel, in- 
fant schools, schocls for adults, grounds for 
exercise and recreation, planted and beauti- 
fied with trees 3 the !odgings for the inarried 
poor, cach to be sufficient to accommodate 
two children with their father and mother; 
dormitones for children above three years o 
age; manufactories and gardens; a com- 
plete farming establishment ; malting and 
brewing houses 3 corn mill, dairy ; and, i in 
short, all the constituents for self support, 
To the men are assigned the labours of agti- 
culture, and the heaviest part of the manu: 
factures. To the women the care of thet 
children and houses ; the cultivation of ye 
getables ; the making of cloaths ; and an 
attendance in rotation on the kitchen, mess 
room, and dormitories. The chi!dren to be 
trained in the lighter occupations, until ft 
for manly and womanly employment, «ec. 
The expense of this establishment for twelve 
hundred persons is estimated at 96,000I. 0: 
a capital of so/. for each individual ; and in 
Mr. Owen's opinion, the scheme may be 
modified for parishes, districts, towns, of 
counties—On the 14th of August, in pul 
suance of public notice from Mr. Owen, 4 
very numerous meeting was held at the Lon- 
don ‘Tavern for the purpose of discussing this 
plan. Alderman Rowcroft having been 
called to the chair, Mr. Owen read a long 
address introductory to a series of resolutions, 
which he submitted for the adoption of the 
mecting. ‘They proposed in substance, the 
appointment of a committee of noblemen 
and gentlemen to investigate his plan, and 
report the result at a ge -neral meeting 10 
May next; also to open a subscription ot 
100,000/. to try one experiment, a public: 
spirited gentleman (whose name was not dise 
closed) having offered 1500 acres of lant, 
value at least 50,0001. for that purpose. The 
principles of the plan were strongly com 
bated by Major Torrens, Messrs. Hut 
Wocler, Waithman, and others, who moves 
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ral plan of improvement in the system 
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resolutions blending political topics with the 
gbiect of the meeting. A scene of great 
confusion ensued, and on the motion of Mr. 
Qwen the farther consideration «tf the mat- 
ter Was adjourned till the 21st. The meeting 
neld on that day was attended by most of 
our political reformers, who, as if jealous of 
every plan of reform not onginating with 
chemselves, vehemently opposed that of Mr. 
Owen, and the business of the day terminated 
inthe rejection of the proposals of that gen- 
tleman. 

Promotions and Appointments.) Joun 
Fcans, esq. and Wm. Hen. Rosrnson, esq. 
knighted. 

The Rt Hon. Eowarp TuHornTon, to 
be envoy extraordinaty and minister pleni- 
notentiary, and the Hon. Francis ReGi- 
<atp Forbes, to be secretary of legation to 
the court of Portugal. 

Tre Duke of Nor THUMBERLAND, to be 
lord Jieutenant of Northumberland. 

Earl Batuurst to be a Knight of the 
Order of the Garter. 

Ecclesiastical Preferments.} The Hon. 
and Rev. R. Bacot, to a prebend in Wor- 
cester Cathedral. 

Rev. C Cumina, toa prebend in Lin- 
coln Cathedral. 

Rev. Creasy Drew, to the vicarage of 
East Winch, Norfo'k, 

Rev. Joun Forster, to be a minister of 
St. George’s Chapel, Yarmouth. 

Rev. Ricu. Jerrreys, to the perpetual 
curacy of Little Malvern. 

Rev. Daviv Lewis, to the rectory of Mon- 
nington-upon-Wye, Herefordshire. 

Rev. J, LLEwettyn, to the living of Lan- 
eathen Gwinfe, Carmarthenshire. 

Rev, BeNJaMIN PuiLpoT, to the per- 
petual curacy of Walpole, Suffolk. 

Rev, Cuas. PuGu, to the vicarage of Fox- 
ton, Leicestershire. 

Rev. Tuos. REEVE, to the rectory of Roy- 
Jen, Suffolk. 

Rev. Geo. Rous, to the rectory of Laver- 
ton, Somerset, 

Rev, J. Sparrdw, to the rectory of Hem- 
lock, Devon, 

Rev. Eow. T'uurtow, to the rectory of 
\shby, Suffolk. 

Rev. Jonaruan Town ey, to the rectory 
1 Stradset, Norfolk. 

Rev, F.S. Watt, to the vicarage of Stoke 
St. Milbro’, Salop. ” 

Rev. Joun Girrarp Warp, to the rectory 
of Chelmsford, Essex. 

Rev. Mr, WinnineTon, to the vicarage 

‘Clifton-upon-Teame, Hereford. 


the] Lady Wm. Fitzroy, of a daugh- 


The lady of James Alexander, esq. M.P. 
“la daughter, 


a the lady of Major-Gen. Birch. Reynard- 
0, of a daughter, 


= he Countess Jules de Polignac, of a son. 
‘EW Montuty Mac.—No. 44. 


Married.} Fred. Wm. Woollaston, esq. 
of Shenton Hall, Leicestershire, to Lucy, 
cnly daughter of the late and sister of the 
present Sir H. Strachey, bart. of Sutton Court, 
Somerset. 

Jos, Fisher, esq. of Bury street, solicitor, 
to Julia, second daughter of Chas. Herley, 
esq. ot Cork. 

Mr. Nath. Graham, of St. Paui's Church 
yard, to Jane, second daughter of Win. 
Nurse, esq. of Pinner. 

Wan. John Denne, esq. of Winchelsea, to 
Mary, daughter of Alex. Orme, esq. of Fitr- 
roy squafe. 

Mr, Hutchinson, of Clement’s lane, to 
Anne, daughter of the late John Clark, esq. 
of Camberwell. 

P. N. Hurst, esq. t» Anne, eldest daughter 
of P. Turnerelli, esq. 

Captain Frederic Colviil, of the 3d Foot 
Guards, to Mary, third daughter of Jas. H. 
Leigh, Esq. M P_ of Addlestrop. 

Capt. W. J. Campbell, third son of the 
late Lieut. Gen. C. to Anna Maria, only 
daughter of the late Sir Francis Vincent, 
bart. 

R. Wilkes, esq. of Stamford street, to Ma- 
ria youngest daughter of the late J. Edge, 
esq. of Northampton. 

Major Peter Lewis Grant, to Anne, daugh- 
ter of G. Powney, esq. of Grosvenor square. 

Rev. I. H. Brown, to Henrietta, daughter 
of Mrs. Barber, of Pall Mall. 

Viscount Strangford, Brittsh ‘mbassador 
to the court of Sweden, to Ellen, youngest 
daughter of the late Sir John Bourke, bart. 

Viscount Ebrington, to Lady Susan Ryder, 
eldest daughter of the Earl of Harrowby. 

John Kuxton, esq. of the 24th Light Dra- 
goons, to Anna Maria, youngest daughter of 
Colonel Patrick Hay, of Nutwood, Surrey. 

George Collins Poore, esq. of Grove, in 
the Isle of Wight, to Charlotte, youngest 
daughter of the late John Meares, esq. of 
Eastlington, Pembroke. 

Chas. Snoll Chauncey, esq. of Munden, 
Herts, to Elizabeth eldest daughter of David 
Beale, esq. of Fitzroy square. 

The Rev. Rich. John Meade, of Baliol 
College, Oxford, to Frances, daughter of the 
late Geo, A, Arnold, esq. of Halsted place, 
Kent. 

Mr, Theed Pearse, jun. of Bedford, solici- 
tor, to Lucy, eldest daughier of Mr, Stevens, 
Frederick’s place. 

Captain Harrison, of the Royal Marine 
Artillery, to Martha, eldest daughter of R. 
Seppings, esq. 

G.Spence, esq. of Bond street, to Eliza, only 
daughter of Joseph Pitts, esq.of Kentish Town. 

Goodenough Hayter, esq. of Lewisham, 
to Emma, daughter of G. Chilton, esq. of 
Chancery lane. 

Robert Blair, esq. to Catherine, eldest 
daughter of the late J. Burman, esq. of Lower 
Eaton street, Pimlico, 

Henry Playford, esq. eldest son of H. P. 
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esq. of North Repps, Norfolk, to Eliza, 
youngest daughter of Thomas Marsham, 
esq. of Winchmore Hill. 

Martin John West, esq. to Lady Maria 
Walpole, second daughter of the Earl of Or- 
ford. 

William Booth Thornton, M.D. of Hor- 
bury, Yorkshire, to Ann Maria, only daugh- 
ter of Mr. John Morton, of Eaton street, 
Grosvenor place. 

Thos. Lloyd, esq. of Trowsceed House, 
Montgomery, to Elizabeth, second daughter 
of the late Geo. Poore, of Grove, 1. of Wight. 

Mr. Chas. Kead, solicitor, of Worksop, 
Nottinghamshire, to Charlotte Eliza, eldest 
daughter of Mr Thos, Deverell, solicitor, of 
Leighton Buzzard, Beds. 

Geo. Tryson, esq. of Roscott, Rutland, to 
Catherine, daughter of the late Thomas 
Jvory, esq. of Clitton. 

Roberts Fitz Finnes, esq. of Hart street, 
Bloomsbury square. to Ann, eldest daughter 
of R. W. Taylor, esq. 

John Southwell Brown, jun. esq. to Mar- 
garet, second daughter of the late Major- Gen. 
Jolin Agmondisham Vesey. 

R. L. Walker, esq. to Margaret, daughter 
of Mr. Rob. Norrie, of Berwick. 

Mr. Swinburn, of Birmingham, to Ma- 
tilda, youngest daughter of Joseph Benson, 
esq. of St. John street road. 

At Kensington, Stanley Pipe Wolferstan, 
esq. to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Swynfen 
Jervis, esq.—Fred, Corfield, esq. of Taunton, 
to Louisa, widow of Major-Gen. Sproule, 
R.A. 

At Lambeth, Geo. Hatton, esq. of Middle- 
ficld House, Essex, to Harriet, second daugh- 
ter of Thos. Fasson, esq. of Lambeth. 

At Limehouse, Mr. T. Franklin, of Rad- 
winter, Essex, to Miss Rebecca Sewell, of 
Thaxted. 

At Fulham, the Rev. Thos. Bisse, of Port- 
nall, Surrey, to Charlotte, daughter of the 
late Rich. Price, esq. 

Died | In Upper Seymour street, Mrs, 
Frances Manners, daughter of the late Lord 
Wa. M. 

In Upper Brook street, Benj. Hall, esq. of 
Hensol Castle, M. P. for the county of Gla- 
morgan. 

In Beaumont street, R. Burnet Jones, esq. 
67. 
In Gray’s Inn, Chas. Aprece, esq. son of 
the late Capt. A. of Pentonville. 

In Portland road, Ann, wife of the Rev. 
Thos. Pettat, of Southrop House, Gloucester- 
shire. 

In Upper Berkeley street, Lieut.-Col. the 
Hon. Wm. Grey, fourth son of the late and 
brother of the present Earl G. 

In Upper Gower street, Mrs. Townsend. 

The Hon. Wm. Rice, second son of Lord 
Dynevor. 

iu, Oxford street, Mzjor-Gen. Sir Montague 
R. Burgoyne, bast. of Sutton Park, Beds. 

In Hart street; Bloomsbury, in conse- 
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quence of -being thrown from his horse jp 
Hyde Park, Mr. Charles Roland Drum. 
mond, JO. 

At Somers’ Town, Miss Elizabeth Harley, 
23. This young lady, who was highly ani. 
able, had since the recent death of hier 
guardian, exhibited symptoms cf despop. 
dency, and put an end to her life by hanging 
herself with a skipping rope. 

In Tufton street, John Bessell, esq. clerk 
in the War Office, 36. 

In the Fleet Prison, where he was confined 
for contempt of the Court of Chancery, Tho. 
mas Cooke, esq. An inquest being held to 
inguire into the Cause of his death, which 
was rather sudden, it appeared to have been 
accelerated by his being taken from the prison 
to the Court of Chancery when not in a fi 
state to be removed. His nephew, Mr. Bri. 
ant, solicitor, of West place, St. George's 
Fields, deposed that the contempt for which 
he was imprisoned consisted in his being 
unable to answer a bill which had been filed, 
in consequence of the forcible seizure of his 
papers by Mr. Stewart, auctioneer, of Picca- 
dilly. If these statements be correct, this js 
a case of most aggravated hardship and calls 
aloud for public inquiry. 

Near London, Henri Benedict Jules de 
Betizy, bishop of Uzes, in France, 73. 

In Westminster, Sarah Hearn, aged 100 
years and 7 months. Her husband, aged 95, 
followed her to the grave. 

At Edmonton, Elizabeth, wife of Silvester 
Lowden, esq. furmerly of Houndsditch, 

At Teddington, H. Huguenin, esq, 

In the New Kent Road, Alex. Murmy 
Shields, esq. of Lloyd’s Coffee House, 68. 

At Pimlico, Mr. C. Bassett, Royal Military 
Surveyor, &c. 

At Kensington, Rev. John Marsland, 79. 

At Walworth, the relict of Capt. Miller, 
y 

At Southgate, the widow of Gen. Hotham. 

At Chiswick, the relict of Capt. Lee, 37th 
reg. of foot, 34. 

At Canonbury, Sarah, widow of Richatd 
Hewitt, esq. of Muswell Hill, and daughte: 
of the late Rev. John Henchman, of Ded 
dington, Oxfordshire, 49. 

In Somerset street, Portman square, # 
his 71st year, Sir Williams Parsons, knt. one 
of the magistrates of the Police Office, Mar'- 
borough street, and Master of his Majesty's 
band of musicians, to which latter situation 
he was appointed on the death of Stanley, 
the celebrated blind organist. He wasa grea 
favourite with the royal family, whom he 
had taught music. 


CHARLES MESSIER- 


This celebrated astronomer, a member 
most of the great academies in Europt,! 
member of the French Institute and of t* 
Bourd of Longitude, died at Paris in Ap" 
last at the age of 87 years. He was bom# 
Badonvilliers in Lorsaine, and having ©! 
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devoted himself to the study Of astronomy, 
became the pupil and confident of the cele- 
brated Delisle. When the return of Halley’s 
famous comet was expected, all the astrono- 
mers of Pans looked up for its first discovery 
to Delisle, who had read to them a memoir 
on the most proper means for facilitating 
‘hat important observation, Delisle com- 
sited (he business to his pupil, who soon 
verified the correctness of the prediction. 
This good fortune, the result of long and te- 
djous toil, might have obtained great credit 
for a young man, and have in time opened 
for nim the doors of the Academy. Froma 
weakness, however, unworthy of a man sci- 
ence, Messier’s master wished to reserve for 
himself the honour of having confirmed the 
return and perfected the theory of the comet. 
He accordingly Commanded secrecy, and 
refused to show the observations of his disci- 
ple, till the astronomers, having received in- 
formation from another quarter, were able 
to dispense with that assistance, which two 
months before they would have gratefully 
accepted. Some portion of the censure in- 
curred by the master fell upon the too-com- 
pliant pupil, whose observations, which for 
wat of an object of comparison could not 
possess the same accuracy, or inspire the 
same confidence, were long rejected. M. 
Messier was not discouraged ; he became 
only the more assiduous in watching the 
movements of the heavenly bodies. Almost 
all the comets that appeared during the suc- 
ceeding years were discovered by him alone, 
and each of these discoveries procured him 
admission int: some foreign academy. Two 
astronomical vacancies having taken place in 
the French Academy, Messier and Cassini 
were admitted on the same day in 1770, as 

Lalande and Legentil were in 1753. 
Accustomed to pass whole nights in ob- 
serving eclipses of every kind, in seeking 
comets and describing nebulz ; employing 
all his days in following the spots on the 
sun, Or making charts of his numerous 
observations, Messier could never be induced 
toquit this rather narrew circle, alledging 
that the field of science was sufficiently ex- 
‘tnsive for the astronomers to share its dif- 
ferent parts, which would thus be but the 
better Cultivated. Moderate in his desires 
and in his ambition, and connected by the 
Closest triendship with the President Saron, 
Who entrusted him with his most valuable 
struments, Messier had no occasion for 
— The revolution deprived him of all 
resources at once; the first retrench- 
ae rp from him the moderate salary 
ri Wm his place of astronomer to the 
re de 7 friend Saron, the last chief presi- 
te . € parliament of Paris, fell beneath 
ae oe axe 5 and Messier, in order 
censiens to prosecute his labours, was ne- 
collea : to go every morning to one of his 
es od €s to replenish the lamp that had 
him in his noctusnal observations. 


The storm was fortuuately but transient. 
Ashamed of the excesses into which it had 
been led, the Convention shewed more libe- 
rality to the sciences. Messier found in the 
Institute and at the Board of Longitude a 
comfort and independence to which he had 
been a stranger, and which he enjoyed un- 
disturbed till the end of his life’ After sixty 
years devoted to his profession he became 
blind like Eratosthenes, Galileo, and D. Cas- 
Sini. 

One of his colleagues, the celebrated La- 
lande, has formed a constellation in honour 
of him—the only one that yet bears the name 
of anastronomer. But independently of this 
homage paid by friendship, the name of 
Messier will last as long as the science, as 
long as the catalogue of the comets in which 
his name has been so frequently and so ho- 
nourably inscried. The world is indebted 
to him for the discovery of nineteen comets 
from 1758to 1800. Few astronomers more 
profoundly studied or were better acquainted 
with the heavens than Messier; his name 
and his labours are conspicuous in the Me- 
moirs of the Academy of Sciences since 1752, 
the Connoissance des Temps, the Epheme- 
rides of Vienna, the Philosophical Transac- 
tions, the Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences 
of Berlin, and other collections. He edited 
in association with the learned Pingré, the 
Voyage of the Marquis de Courtenvaux, 
Paris, 1768. 4to. 


His remains were interred on the 15th of 


April, in the burial-ground of Pere Lachaise, 


COUNT DE CHOISEUL GOUFFIER. 


Marie Gabriel Auguste Laurent Count de 
Choiseul was born in 1752. He assumed 
the addition of Gouffier on his marriage with 
a lady of that name. At the age of twenty- 
two, he paid his first visit to Greece. The 
Abbé de Saint Nom and Laborde were then 
engaged upontheir Picturesque Tours in Naples 
and Switzerland ; that of Le Roy in Greece 
had appeared; and this kind of publications 
was then in great vogue. M. de Choiseul 
Gouffier produced, in 1762, the first volume 
of his researches, under the title of Voyage 
en Gréce. Jt is accompanied with well exe- 
cuted engravings, but the designs exhibit in 
some particulars the formality of the old 
school. Artists had not yet learned to relish 
and imitate the antique style. ‘The monu- 
ments of architecture, measured and drawn 
with care, form the most important part of 
this first volume. This magnificent under- 
taking justly obtained admission tor its au- 
thor into the Academy of Belles Lettres in 
17793 and in 1784 he became a member of 
the French Academy. Chandler, Stuart, and 
many other travellers have since visited 
Greece, and have proved that this first vo- 
lume of M. de Chuiseul’s, composed amidst 
the agitations of the capital, contains some 
inaccuracfes and even errors. 

In 1784 he was sent:as ambassador to Con- 
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stantinople. He took with him the Abbé 
Lechevalier, a literary man, M. Cassas, a 
draughtsman, and also a poet, the Adbeé 


d destined 
Chornseu]} 


Delille, who, anew Orpheus, seeme 
mate the eap mon, VI. de 
obtained ali possibie facilities for ihe success 
of his undertaking hic had tirmans for 
himself and his attendants. He caused casts 
to be taken of the metopes of the Temple of 
Minerva, r 


taurs and Lapith: 


tio Celie 


resenting the battle of the Cen- 
ve. Hesent the persons who 
accompanied bin to explore different: parts 
nd even to lomiaand Syna. But 
well nigh proved fatal to his 
at the very Outset, ihe prelimi 
ntained an ins to the 
their chams and to render 
themse!ves worthy of their ancestors. M.de 
Choiseul who had a printing-office in his 
luce, Cuused the page containing the ob- 
jOXxiOUS passace to be quickly reprinted, and 
declared the other copes to be spurious. 
We shall leave the rea‘er to pass his own 
judgment on this poliucal talsehood. 
At the period of the revolution M. de 
Choiseul sent to the National Assembly the 
urn of 24,00 trancs from the French resid- 
ing at Constantinople; and though he did 
not Mention the circumstance it was known 
that he had himself contributed one half. 
‘Lhe constitutional government appointed him 
1 1701 ambassador to England, but he re- 
mained at Constantinople and corresponded 
with the King and Princes alone. ‘This cor- 
-cspondence, being intercepted in 1792, pro- 
duced a decree tor his arrest. Upon this M. 
ve Chotseul quitted Constantinople and pro- 
cecded to Russia, where the Empress Cathe- 
tine give him the most generous welcome 
and granta him a pension On the acces- 
sion of Paul 1. he was appointed a privy 
counsellor and director of the Academy of 
(rts and of the impenal libranes. His con- 
nection with Count Cobenzel obliged him to 
quit the court of Petersburg in 1800 The 
emperor, however, had previously given him 
substantial te-timonies of his esteem, con- 
terred on him astarostie and effected a match 
between his son and the Countess Potocka. 
In 1802 M.de Choiseul was erased trom 
the list of emigrants, and he returned to 
France. Here he soon involved himself in 
Guarrels with two of the persons who kad 
accompanied him to Constantinople. M., Le- 
chevalier could not resist the inclination to 
describe what he had seen in the Troad, and 
NM. Cassas had commenced his splendid 
Voyage en Syrie et en Palestine. Govern- 
ment defrayed the expense of this work, the 
plates of which were magnificent, and M, 
Dutheil had composed the text with very 
great care. Ni. de Chorseul, irritated that 
men whom he had taken with him and kept 
at his expense should have produced these 
publications, conceived an animosity against 
them which nothin™ could appease. Fortu- 
nately the Meyage dans ia Troade had al- 
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ready appeared, and its author, appointed 
keeper of a libsary, was secure trom all at- 
tack. M. Cassas tared much worse. Judi. 
cial prosecution compelled him to relinquish 
his undertaking. It is a question whieh we 
leave others to decide, whether M,. de Choj- 
seul ought not to have sacrificed his resent. 
ment to the good of the arts, and not thus 
have deprived them of one of their most 
splendid monuments. 

In 1803 M. de Choiseul became a mem. 
ber of the Institute. He then began to pre. 
pare the second volume of his work, but 
could never be prevailed upon to Correct anid 
reprint the first, for tear ot reducing Its price 
by making it too common. Twenty years 
after the first publication appeared the first 
portion of the second volume, the remainder 
of which was expected ; but from the del. 
beration with which the author proceeded, 
and the little time he had to spare for the 
work, the public would have had to wait 
long for it even had he lived. M. de Choi 
seul was not satished with having several 
successive copies of his manuscript made; 
but he had it printed in §vo. and a very smai| 
number of impressions ¥ orked, and these hie 
gave to the persons whose advice and opinion 
he solicited. In this manner he communi- 
cated his proofs to the Abbé Barthelemy, 
From these proofs the text was afterwards 
printed in folio, 

M. de Choiseul read several Memoirs to 
the Academy. One on the Hippodrome of 
Olympia, in 1784,Wwas inserted with additions 
in the 49th volume of the Academy, which 
appeared in 1808. He also reaci to the In- 
stitute Memoirs on the Bosphor:.s of Thrace 
and on Homer. To his liberality the public 
is indebted for the publication of the Greek 
treatise of Lydus, de Magres ratilus, of which 
M. Fuss has given a good edition, preceded 
by an able preface by the learned Hellenist, 
M. Hase. 

Tlie monuments brought by M. de Choi- 
seul from Greece are not so numerous as the 
Elgin collection, but several are of high im- 
portance. The most valuable are the fine 
basso relievo of the Parthenon representing 
a procession, whicn is at the Museum ; the 
metopes already mentioned; the basso te 
lievo of the dispute between Minerva and 
Neptune on the subject of giving name 
tothe city of Athens. The inscription un- 
derneath contains a statement of the sums 
expended in the celebration of the festivals 0! 
Minerva. It has been learnedly explained 
by the Abbé Barthelemy. Several other mo 
numents have long been in the Museum ¢ 
Marseilles. The casts of the metopes an¢ 
those of the caryatides of the Tenjle & 
Pandrosa which he employed with taste! 
the edifice in his garden of Idalia, where he 
had collected his monuments, are important 
objects, which the government will dout- 
less secure. M. de Choiseul had lately hep" 


a very intelligent young artist, M. Dubois, ® 
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-qvel in Greece, whence he had brought 
. m several monuments, and others are still 
soft at Constantinople and in the Morea. 

The king, on his return created Count de 
Choiseul a peer of France, and on the new 
giganization of the Institute his majesty no- 
minated him a member of the French Aca- 
lemy and of the Academy of the Fine Arts, 
After the death of his first wife, he married 
Madame de Beaufremont, of the family of 
Lavauguyon. He was a man of elegant and 
oglished manners, and a highly cultivated 
mind. He died on the 22d of June of an 
apoplectic seizure at Aix, whither he had re- 


paired for the benefit of the waters. 


J.B. ANT. SUARD. 


M. Suard, born in 1733, was of a good 
family at Besangon where he received his 
education. His tather probably destined him 
for the bar as he attended the law-schools of 
his native city. ‘Tbe pupils of those schools 
and the officers of the garrison were almost 
always at war, The officers claimed a su- 
seriority over the citizens ; but the students, 
quitting the lectures for the fencing-school, 
there acquirea the art of giving erfect to their 
legitituate Opposition; and every night one 
them was charged with maintaining the 
honour of the school. It came to young 
Suard’s turn. An officer passed. ‘* Who 
coes there ?”=—=** A student at law.”—** Take 
che left.” ** Take it yourself, or draw.” — 
Their swords were immediately crossed, and 
M. Suard Jaid his antagonist lifeless at his 
feet. He was apprehended, torn from his 
family, and thrown into one of the dungeons 
of the castle of Joux where he was not per- 
mitted to see any person; and it was long 
before he obtained his liberation. After this 
adventure he removed to Paris, where a hand- 
some person, pleasing manners, and a culti- 
sated mind gatued him admittance into the 
‘est company. His literary attainments, 
which were by no means profound, rendered 
him partial to works of taste. He wrote in 
ipure style and his chief application was 
directed to the writers of England. He was 
well acquainted with the language and litera- 
ture of this country, which enabled him to 
*x€cute the translations and extracts that 
comed the ground-work of his reputation. 

M. Suard soon after his introduction into 
‘he brilliant circles of Paris, received the title 
“‘lroyal censor, At that period the accept- 
‘nce of this office was equivalent to a renun- 
‘ation of independence and qualified a man 
“TTecelving court-favours, places and pen- 
‘ons. The first work of his which attracted 
‘SY Notice was entituled Lettre ecrite de l’au- 
ae Monde, par L. D. F. (Vabbé Desfon- 
Sone ane (F réron) ; it was anonymous, 
English 0 e applied his knowledge of 
a 0 i 1¢ conducting of the Journal 
mies ce wa in 1762. Hethen 
sae ys imself with a man of letters, whe 

the shallowness of his erudition with 


the graces of an elegant style, and in 1764, 
published together with the Abbé Arnaud 
the Gazette litteraire de l'Europe, which 
was a continuation of the preceding work, 
In 1768 they reprinied the m st curious arti- 
Cles in those journals by the tle of Vavietés 
litceratres, a new edition of which appeared 
in 1804, 

About this time the French booksellers 
were diligently on the watch to catch up 
every thing that appeared in England, espe- 
cially voyages and travels, lustorical works 
and novels. ‘lhey paid to obtain the sheets 
as fast as they were printed, and kept literary 
men in their employ to translate (om, Le- 
tourneur and Demeunier, afterwards a sena- 
tor, were the principal of those retained by 
the celebrated Panckoucke, and they also 
acquired small fortunes. It was in the same 
manner that M, Suard laid the foundation of 
his. He executed atianslation of Byron’s 
Voyage round the World in 1764 and 5. 
This was a mere bookselling speculation ; 
but his translation of Robertson’s History of 
Charles V. was distinguished for the correct- 
ness and elegance of the style. Nothing but 
a pretext was wanting for the acmission into 
the Academy of a man who had produced no 
criginal work, but whose chief merit con- 
sisted in the manner 1n which he had studied 
the French language and in the delicacy of 
his taste. He was admitted in the same year, 
August 1774, on the same day with the Ab- 
bé Delille. 

It was but natural that success so easily 
obtained should excite jealousy and cause 
the shafts of criticism to be directed against 
him. From this period till the Commence- 
ment of the revolution, he was engaged, in 
association with several other literati, in va- 
rious undertakings from which he derived 
much less fame than pecuniary advantage, 
Among these were translations of Hume’s 
Life by himself, Robertson’s Histury of Ame- 
tica, the Voyages of Cook, Byron, Carteret 
and Wallis, in 13 vols. 4to.3; editions of 
Maximes de la Rochefoucauld and Carac- 
teres dela Bruyére, with an excellent sketch 
of the character and writings of the authors 
prefixed, of each of which only 25 copies 
were printed ; anda collection of Memoires 
pour servir @ U Histoire de la Revolution 
dans la Musique par M. Giuck. 

Through the favour of M. Le Noir, lieu- 
tenant of police, M. Suard was appointed 
censor of the minor spectacles. This kind 
of censorship did not then consist as at pre- 
sent in taking care to prevent the appearance 
of any thing which the government might 
deem hostile to the welfare of the state. The 
duty of M. Suard consisted only in watching 
lest the privileges of the great theatres should 
be infringed and their interests compromised, 
and this task he fulfilled with extreme seve- 
rity. No piece, if at all well conductec; was 
suffered to pass, or it was mutilated in such 
2 manner as to destroy all harmony aad pro- 
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bability. It was necessary also that the sub- 
sect should be trivial, and the characters were 
not allowed to be of a bigher class than at- 
torney or Commissary of police, which were 


the lowest in what was then termed the Lour- 
ceorsie, 

The Journal de Parts, the first daily paper 
published in that capital, was suppressed soon 
after its commencement on account of an 


anecdote respecting an actress and a gentle- 
ran of Bretagne, which had been inserted in 
but which was certainly unworthy of no- 
tice. The proprietors, however, obtained 
permission to resume it, on condition that it 
sould be under the censorship of M. Suard, 
to whom they were obliged to allow a consi- 
derable salary. Notwithstanding the extreme 
prudence of M. Suard, the journal and pen- 
sion were again in great danger for having 
reprinted the pretty song of the embassy of 
M. de Boufflers, extracted from Quatre Sai- 
suns Litseraires. 

M. Suard favoured the first ideas of the re- 
volution, but his integrity and moderation 
kept him aloof from all excess. He under- 
took a daily paper with the title of Nouvelles 
Polttryues, the principles of which were sound 


.* 
it 


and in hostulity to the mobocracy which be- 
gan to be established. His colleague perished 
on the scaffold and Suard retired to Switzer- 
land. He returned to France under the con- 
sular government, was appointed a member 
of the Legion of Honour, a member of the 
Insutute, perpetual secretary of the Class of 
French Literature, a member of the Com- 
mission of the Dictionary, and had a pension 
assigned him in addition to these various em- 
ployments. Heresumed by the title of Pub- 
frciste the yournal which had caused his pro- 
scription ; but some disagreeable circum- 
stances in which he was inve!ved by tt obliged 
him to relinquish the conduct of this journal, 
In 1803 he edited, with the Abbé Vauxelles, 
Opuscules p! vet difleratres, most 
of them posthitmous and inedited, with bio- 
accounts; and in the following 
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year co-operated in the Archives litteraires, 
His other literary performances are :—A hte 
of Tasso, prefixed to Le Brun’s Translation 
of the Jerusalem delivered ; Welanges de Ly. 
terature 1903-5, 5 vols. &VO.; an edition 
conjointly with the Abbé Morel'et of Quureg 
completes de Vauvenargues, preceded by an 
account of bis life and writings, 1806, 2 vols, 
svo.; and Confessions de Madame de ***#*% 
princtpes de Morale pour se condutre dans le 
monde, 1817,2 vols. 12m. To this curious 
work of a female of superi r understanding 
who died some years since, M. Sv has at. 
tached a preface ; buthe is censured for hay. 
ing neglected to suppress some pissaz-s Se. 
veral bibliographers attribute also to | 1s pen, 
the translation of Robertson’s Hisiory of 
Scotland, 1764, 3 vols.12mo. Besides these 
works he diew up numerous reports distin- 
guished by elegance and clearness for the 
Academy, and furnished a very large propor- 
tion of the articles in the Brographie univer. 
selle, 

On the return of the king, Suard was re. 
appointed secretary to the French Academy 
and officer of the Legion of Honour, and 
continued, till the latest period of his life, to 
be the delight of all those companies in Paris, 
where agreeable conversation is preferred to 
games of commerce or of chance, Since 
his return he gave parties once a week, and 
the advantage of being admitted to them was 
highly appreciated. His memory was un- 
impaired, his conversation untinctured with 
acrimony, full of intelligence and urbanity. 
A catarrhal fever carried him off in a few 
days on the 20th of July, aged 84 years. 

M. Suard was united to a lady who was 
the delight of his youth, the felicity of his 
maturer years, whose constant attention 
rendered his old age happy—a lady in every 
respect worthy of that bomage which he 
paid her with his dying breath. 

His remains were deposited in the burial- 
ground of Pére Lachaise, the ordinary place 
of interment for members of the Institute. 





PROVINCIAL 


OCCURRENCES, 


IN THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, ARRANGED ALPHABETICALLY. 


mee eee 


BEDFORDSHIRE. 

Married.) Mr. King, of Bedford, to Miss 
Brown, of Carlton. 

At Biggleswade, Mr. S, Attack, to Hen- 
rietta, only daughter of Mr. W. White. 

RERKSHIRE. 

Married.) John Camidge, esq. of York, 
to Elizabeth, daughter of Charles Dickinson 
esq. of Farley Hill, Reading. 

A. H. Richardson, esq. late of the 29th 
regt. to Mrs. Bradburne, of Windsor. 

At Reading, Mr. Wm. Champion, to Miss 
Wayland. 

Died.| At Maidenhead, Mr Geo. Gibbon 
Fox, son of the late Mr. W. F. solicitor, 


At Wallingford, the widow of Mr. Alder- 
man Burgess. 
At Reading, the widow of Thos, Trenham, 
esq. 75. 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, 


Married.} At Great Marlow, the Rev. 
T. S. Geary, of Brentford, to Eliza, fourth 
daughter of Mr. T. Roles. 

At Newport Pagnell, Captain Edward 
Dewes, son of Robert D. esq. of Enfield; 
Middlesex, to Anne, eldest daughter of I. H. 
Handscomb, esq. 

Died.] At Stonedean, the relict of Chas 


Molloy, esq. 
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At Buckingham, Mrs. Martha Goode,— 
Mr, Miller, attorney. 
"at Quainton, the Rev. Bladon Downing, 
rector of that place and perpetual curate of 
Nonnington, Kent. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

Married.| John F, Ambrose, esq. only 
con of the Rev Dr. A. to Henrietta, youngest 
daughter of the Rev. Dr. Thomson, of Long 
Stowall. 

The Rev. James Speare, rector of Elmset, 
Suffolk, and late Fellow of Clare-hall, to 
Miss Headley, of Cambridge. 

Mr. Wm. Pridgen, druggist, of Lynn, to 
Margaret, eldest daughter of Mr. Thomas 
Adams of Wisbech. 

Died.] At Haddenham, Geo. Clay, esq. 
eat Barrington, Mr. Pearse, sen. 67. 

At Cambridge, Mrs. King.—The wife of 
Mr. Leech.=-Mrs. Whitehead, formerly of 
the Black Bear Inn, 67. 

At Wisbech, the wife of Mr. Thos, Bam- 
ber, of the Hare and Hounds Inn. 

At Royston, the wife of Mr. Thos, Wells, 


57. 
At March, Mr. E. W. Elam, 49. 
CHESHIRE, 


Married.) Rev. Wm. Williams, of Llan- 
gollen, to Miss Griffiths, of Chester. 

At Bidston, Thos. Washington, esq. to 
Miss Daulby. | 

At Prestbury, Rev. John Jackson, of 
Brasenose college, Oxford, to the daughter of 
Mr. Thos, Molineaux, of Macclesfield. 

Died.} At Altrincham, Mary, wife of 
Isaac Worthington, esq. 

At Chester, Mr. Kelsall, 87.—Mr. Ed- 
ward Dawson, 20.—Mr. Thos. Parsons.— 
Mr. Wm. Hughes.—Mr. Wm. Morgan, 65. 

At Alpraham, Mr. Rob. Done, 97. 

At Northwich, Mrs, Mary Mann, 61. 


CORNWALL. 


One of the fore legs of a cow, the property 
of Mr. Little, of Hessenford, was accident- 
ally broken some time ago, and Mr. Little 
being unwilling to kill it, had the leg ampu- 
tated just below the knee joint, and the part 
being perfectly healed, a pad and wooden leg 
were braced on, and the poor animal now 
walks about, lies down and rises with much 
facility. 

Another rich lode has recently been dis- 
covered in Pembroke copper mine, near 
St. Austell, which promises considerable ad- 
vantage to the adventurers in that concern. 

The address with which the head of the go- 
vetnment was lately insulted by a small dis- 
contented party in this county, falsely claim- 
‘a to be the organ of the public opinion 
there, has produced a counter-address ; in 
which the nobility, magistrates, freeholders, 
and respectable inhabitants of Cornwall pro- 
est against the dangerous theories of the 
self-styled reformers, and spurn with indig- 
*aUon a document which imputed to them 
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a participation in the guilt and folly of me- 
nacing the head of the British empire for the 
attainment of ill-defined purposes, and for 
the correction of matters ill understood. 

Married.) At Madron, Capt. Giddy, R.N. 
to the daughter of the Rev. Geo. P, Sco- 
bell. 

Died.] At Truro, of a pulmonic con- 
sumption, Mr. Nettleton, printer and pro- 
prietor of the Royal Cornwall Gazette, son 
of Mr. Nettleton, of Plymouth, bookseller, 
29.—To the advantages of a lively genius, 
Nettleton added the accomplishments of a li- 
beral education, blended with the urbanity 
of a gentleman, and the humility of a Chris- 
tian. If he have left behind him no elabo- 
rate monument of his literary attainments, 
his friends will remember with pleasure the 
vivacity of his correspondence, and the ek- 
gance of those numerous will fowers which 
he gathered at will in the bowers of Paras- 
sus. The sprightly sallies of his conversa- 
tion, in which he was peculiarly fitted to ex- 
cel, will long be cherished in the memory of 
a large circle of acquaintance: his affable 
and unassuming manners are confessed by 
all with whom he had the slightest inter- 
course. Exemplary in the discharge of the 
social duties, Mr. Nettleton might have en- 
tered the highest lists of competition as a 
dutiful son, an affectionate husband and 
brother, a sincere friend, and a kind master. 
To the appeals of charity his heart was never 
Closed, nor his purse Contracted. In his po- 
litical principles he was warmly attached to 
our venerable Constitution in church and 
state; and without being blind to the defects 
which time or neglect might have occasioned 
in that matchless fabric, he justly regarded 
it, as a whole, as the most perfect form of 
government ever established. The page of 
history, and the experience of the recent 
convulsions in Europe, tended only to con- 
firm his opinion, which he was always pre- 


pared to maintain in that fair and liberal © 


manner that best evinces the consciousness 
of contending on the side of truth, reason, 
and justice. 

At Ponsanooth, the wife of Mr, Lovey. 

At Redruth, Mr. Jas. Stacy. 

At Penzance, the wife of Mr. Holmes, of 
the Ship Inn, 57. 

CUMBERLAND. 

Married.] At Kirk Braddan, Isle of Man, 
Geo. Lowcay, esq. late lieutenant in the 57th 
regt. to Mary, youngest daughter of Leonard 
Stevenson, esq. 

At Kirk-Malew, John Kelly, esq. to the 
eldest daughter of Jas. Moore, esq. 

At Moresby, Rev. Hen. Thompson, mi- 
nister of Barton, to Miss Sarah Sibson, of 
Parton. 

At Maryport, Capt. Alfred Edmondson, to 
Miss Sewter. 

Died.] At Whitehaven, the relict of J. 
Dixon, esq. 79-—-Mr. W. Boyer, 24.—Miss 
Catherine Crane.—Eleaner, wifc of Mr. Jos. 
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Kessick, 33.—Elizabeth, wife of Mr. John 
Steele, 42.—Hannah, wife of Mr. Christo- 
pher Armstrong, 26.—Vhe relict of Capr. 
John Robinson, 78 —Mr. Thos. Bland, 24. 
—Miss Barbara Cleasbv, 26.—Mr. Wm. 
Armstrong, 63. 

At Egremont, Elizabeth, daughter of the 
late Capt. John Folder, 21.—Mrs, D’Arcey 
Curwen, $2.—Mr. J. Thompson, 85. 

At Great Clifton, Mrs. Jane Mucklewean, 
65. 

At Rockliff Cross, Mr. Geo. Armstrong, 
—.) 

At Northeroft, Mr. Jas. Calvert, 66. 

At Richardby, Ann, eldest daughter of 
Jas, Graham, esq. 25. 

At Maryport, Mrs. Sarah Hall.—Mr, Je- 
remiah Wise, 34.—Mr. John Wharton, 53. 
—Mrs. Jane Brown.-—Elizabeth, wife of 
Mr. Jos. Simon, 47.—Ann, wife of Mr. Geo. 
Parkinson.—Mr. W, Little, 67. 

At Douglas, I. of Man, Mrs. Eliz. Cow- 
ley, QS. 

“At Milbeck, near Keswick, Mr. Jos. Gill, 

At Wetheral, Mrs. Eliz. Harrington, 61. 

At St. Bees, Mrs. Eliz. Marley, 92.—Mr, 
‘Thompson, 86. 

At Sear Green, Mr. Wm. Dixon, 70. 

At Wigton, Mr. Jon. ‘Bell.—Mrs. Ann 
Sarjeant, 66.—Margaret, daughter of Mr, 
Wm. Smith. 

At Carlisle, Mr. Sam, Lewthwaite, 38.— 
Mr. John How, 47.— The wife ot Mr. Jobn 
Taylor, innkeeper, 61,.—Mrs, Ann Hender- 
son, 64.—Jane, widow of Mr. Wm, Lamb, 
$0.— Mrs. Porter.—The wife of Mr. John 
Jollie.— Mr. Frederick M, Nevinson, 24.— 
Mr, Thos. Carlvle, 84. 

DERBYSHIRE, 


Died.} At Stanton-by-Dale, Wm, Wood- 
ward, esq. 74. 

At Castleton, the wife of Mr. Isaac Hall, 
67. 
DEVONSHIRE. 

The Grand Jury, at the late assizes for this 
county presented the Prison for debtors to be 
inconvenient and wholly insufficient for its 
purpose—agreeably to the statutes which di- 
rect this mode of proceeding in order to a 
County Prison being rebuilt. 

Married.) Fredenck Johnston, esq. to 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Capt. Halliday. 

At Teignmouth, Mr. Hen. Hughes, son 
of the late Rich. H. esq. to Miss Mary Edge- 
cumbe of Plymouth, 

At Exeter, Jos. Beavis, esq. to Sarah, third 
daughter of Orlando Lockyer, esq. late of 
Exmouth, 

At Stonehouse, Rev. Edw. Chave, to 
Mary, eldest daughter of the Rev. Wm. Tan- 
ner, Rector of Meshaw. 

Died.] At Excter, Wm. Todd, esq. 75. 
—Sarah, eldest daughter of the Rev. Rich. 
i wopeny, rector of Little Casterton, Rutland. 

At Appledore, Mrs. Mary Smith. 

At Dunsland, A. B ckford, Cal. 


At Torr, Capt. G. Williamson. 

At Kenn, Mr, Geo. Cornish, 35. 

At Southernhay, Mrs. Rhodes, dauzhte, 
of the Rev. John Sleech, formerly archdea- 
con of Cornwall, and prebendary of Exeter 
cathedral, and widow of the Rev. George 
Rhodes, late vicar of Colyton. 

At Mutley, Lieut. Jas. Pengelly, R.N. 

At Totness, Mr. J. Calley ot the Stamp 
Office, Somerset Place. 

At Sonehouse, Barbara, eldest daughter of 
Capt. Sandys. 

At Plymouth, Mr. Dennis, 39.—Mre, 
Eliz. May, 84. 

DORSETSHIRE. 

At a meeting held at Dorchester it ha: 
been resolved that a plan for the lowering and 
improvement of Ridgeway-Hill, between 
Weymouth and Dorchester, be carried into 
effect under the direction of a Committee; 
and that in ald of the annual sum appropri 
ated to the work from the Turapike Tolls, 
the Committee be authorized to receive sub. 
scriptions for the more speedily and effectu- 
ally compleating the same. 

Married.] At Westham, Mr. John White 
of Blandford, to Mary Miller Bristowe, ¢l- 
dest daughter of the late Miller Bristowe, 
esq. of Priesthawes, Sussex, 

Died | At Poole, Rich, Wade, esq. 

At Cheselbourne, the Rev. C. Birch, rec- 
tor of that place. 

DURHAM. 

A sliding rudder for a ship has recently 
been invented by an ingenious ship-builder, 
at South Shields. In vessels using bar har- 
bours it will be found to be particularly use- 
tul, as by hauling upon a tackle, the lower 
part of the rudder slides upwards two or three 
feet from the line of the after-keel, and caa 
be let down again at pleasure. 

Died.| At Bshopwearmouth, Mr. Thos. 
Norris, 106. —Mrs. Warwick, 69. 

At Escomb, the widow of Mr. Wm. Gar- 
ry, 58. 

Near Wolviston, Mrs, Mary Stephenson, 
104. It is remarkable that her mother died 
at the age of 108, a sister at 107, another 
sister at 105, and a brother at the age of 
97. 

At Barnardcastle, Mrs. Ann Monkhouse, 
66.—Dr, Harrison. 

At Weardale, Mr. Jos. Harrison, 75. 

At Sunderland, Mr. Wm, Fleeman, 86.— 
Mr. Thos. Morrison, 103.—Mrs, Barbara 
Wood, 54.—The wife of Mr. Robt. Pearson, 
31.—Mrs. Reed, 76. 

At Bishopwearmouth, the wife of Mr. 
Warwick, 69. 

At Old Elvet, Mrs. Eliz. Mallam, s6. 

At Cockfield, Mr. Thos. Wilkinson. 

At Witton-le-Wear, Mr. Jos, Buston, 65. 

At Cleasby, the wife of the late C. Wright, 
esq. 56. 

At Darlington, Mr. John Harle, 63.~ 
Geo. Merryweather, esq. 83. 

At Durham, Mr, Thos, Cummfiig, 56 
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ESSEX. 


- rried.] At Leyton, the Rev. N. Cot- 
, rector of Thornby, to Charlotte, daugh- 

rer 4 Joseph Cotton, esq. Deputy Master of 
che ‘Trinity- -house. 

Thos. Dickinson, esq. of Upton, to Miss 
Kemm of Strat ford 

Died.] At Guen don, Sarah, relict of T. 
_, Foster, esq. 08. 

At Coleman's Finchingfield, J, Smith, esq. 
62. 

At Walthamstow, John Harman, esq. 78. 

At ow Rev. John Barnes, rector of 
chat place. 

Pe "Boxte | Hall, John Lay, esq. 74. 

At Saffron Walden, Mr. Augustine Rolfe, 
lite of Thundersly Hall, 92. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 


The proprietors of the Gloucester and 
Berkeley Canal have announced that they are 
ready to contract for the immediate excava- 
tion and fini-hing of the work as far the 
Stroud Canal; by which means a direct 
communication by water will be opened with 
he metropolis and other districts. When 
he work is so far Completed, there can be 
little doubt that means will be found for the 
instant commencement of the extended line 
to the river Severn. 

The new Shire Hall, Gloucester, is in a pro- 
cressive state of Completion, and when fi- 
nished will present one of the best rooms in 
the kingdom for musical periormances, The 
workmanship is neatand elegant, and the 
room will be lighted by three splendid chan- 
deliers, holding eighty Irghts each: itsdimen- 
sions are 85 feet 94 inches long, by 54 teet 
ot inches wide, and 35 feet 8 inches high; 
and it is calculated to be capable of contain- 
ing 2500 persons. 

The remains of Catherine Parr, widow of 
Henry VIII., have been removed froma 
Y vault in Sudeley Castle (where they were de- 
posited upwards of turee hundred years since} 
(amore secure sepulchre in Sudeley Chapel, 
After her nia rriage with Thomas Lord Sey- 
mour, sne¢ did in chiidbirth at the Castle, 
September 5:h, 1548, and was buried with 
costly pomn. Some years since,-the -body 
Hen ina stite of perfection and beauty, was 
dsinhumedat midnight by four bestial drunk- 
ards, an! teeated with the greatest brut: lity. 

Married} At Glocester, Major Evans, 
38th rezt., to Frances, youngest daughter of 
the lare Jas, Halliwell, esg. of Broomfield, 
Lancas};' 'Te, 

At Rockhampton, Mr. Saml. Gooden, of 
Bristol, 19 es second daughter of D, T. 
Haythorne, e 

At New lead Rob. Gun, esq. to Elizabeth, 
‘aughter of Archibald Hamilton Foulkes, 
esq. 

Died.} At Painswick, the relict of the 
fey, C, Winter, 87. 

At Marshtie! d, Mr. W. Gonlding, many 
Yeats steward to Sir C.B, Codrington, bart. 


New Monxtiury Mac.—Neo, 44. 





At Cheltenham, Jas. Steers, esq. of Ber- 
nard-street, Russell-square.—Wm,. Mackin- 
tosh, esq. 

At Clifton, Mary Ann, third daughter of 
the late Capt. Edmund Priest. 

At Syde, Elizabeth, wife of Mr. T. Lyne. 

At Didbrook, Mrs. Mary W. Paytherus, 

At Charlton House, Mr. Cooper, 6s. 

At Bradley House, Rachael, youngest 
sister of the late Rich. Nelmes, esq. 

At Churcham, Mrs. Crump, 74. 

At Candle Green, Mr. Thos. Smith, 72. 

At Tetbury, Hen. Julius Biedermann, esq. 
35. 

At Norton-in-Marsb, Eleanor, wife of Mr. 
Hen. Goodear, 51. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

J. P. Anderdon, esq. of Beech House, 
near Christchurch, has for some time past 
supplied the poor families in his immediate 
neighbourhood with the best bread, bacon, 
and many other necessary articles of con- 
———_ yn, at very reduced prices. From the 
last Report of the Hampshire Society for the 
education of infant poor, it appears also that 
this gentleman has built two school-rooms, 
with a tenement for the master and mistress, 
at his own expense, and has opened two 
schools, for 50 bovs anda like number ct 
girls, in union with the Hampshire Society. 

On the 14th of August, as 20 of the pas- 
sengers of the Mary 4nn lying of Yarmouth 
in the Isle of Wight were retur: iinz from 
the boat was upset by striking 
against the ship’s cible, bv which accident 17 
of them besides the waterinan were drowned. 

Lord Cochrane’s mansion and lands at 
Holly Hill were purchased at the late sale by 
Mr, Haygarth of Bath for 10,2204, 

Birth.] At Lacsham. House, the lady of 
Lieut. Col. Tuf'nell, of a daughter. 

Marrited.| At Southampton, Thos. Wy- 
att, esq.son of Chas. W. esq, M.P. to Eliza, 
only daughter of Hen. Coxwell, esq, of Mill- 
field House. 

Died.) At Winchester, Jane, youngest 
daughter of the Rev. Jas. Austen, rector of 
Steventon. She was the ingenious authoress 
of the novels entitled Emma ; Mansfield 
Park; Pride and Prejudice ; and Sense and 
Sensability. 

At Ash Park, Wm. Dearsley, esq. 77. 

At Shorwell, Mr. Hopgood, 90. 

At Lower Wallop, Rev. H. P. Ryves, cu- 
rate of that place. 

At Alresford, the wife of Mr. Phabay, sue- 
geon, 47. 

At Clarendon, Miss S. Judd. 

At Ryde, Frances, second diugkter of the 
late T. Coulthard, esq. of Burkham House. 

At Newport, Miss White of the Swan Inn. 
-At Southampton, the relict of i: F. 
Wyndham, esq.—Mr. Daniel Beckingsale, 
85. 

In the Isle of Wight, the Rev. Matthew 
Rolleston, M. A. Fellow of University-col- 
lege, Oxford, 30. 
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At Romsey, Mis. Clark, 67. 

At Southbridge House, Mr. John Willis, 
$5. 
HEKEFORDSHIRE, 

The late assizes for this county were held 
for the first time in the courts which have 
been recently erected in the New County 
Hall. ‘Wthis building, which affords another 
specimen of the admirable genius of Mr. 
Simirke, the architect, is alike honourable to 
the taste and public spirit of the county, and 
ormamental to the city of Hereford. 

Married.) Wm. Symonds, esq. of Here- 
ford, to Mary, daughter of S. Beale, esq. of 
Upton. 

Mr. Chas. Alsager, of Hackney Wick, 
Middlesex, to Mary Ann, third daughter of 
hr, W. Weaver, esq. of Hereford. 

At Hereford, Mr. Thes. Darker, to bliza- 
beth, eldest daughter of Mr. G, Anthony. 

Died.) At Heretord, Mrs. Cam, relict of 
Dr. C. recciver-general for this county, 82. 

HERTFORDSHIRE, 

Yurried.| At Broxbourne, Hen. Auber, 
esq. to Jane, daughter of the late Rev, John 
Auber, of Blaisdon, Gloucestershire. 

Diced.) At Juhans, the wife of Adolph. 
Meetkerke, esq. 65. 

At Lamer, Chas. Drake Garrard, esq. 62. 

At Litdle Grove, the widow of the late Jobn 
‘Tempest, esq. M.P. for the city of Durham, 

At Watfoid Place, Archibald Paxton, esq. 
7s 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

Married.) AtSt. Ives, Me. H. Manaing, 
surgcon, to Frances, daughter of Lind- 
scll, esq. 

Dred,| At Huntingdon, Mrs. Lanzhorn, 
formerly of the George Inn, 84. 

At St. Ives, the wife of Mr. T. Berridge, 
of the White Hart Inn. 

At Little Stukeley, Mr. John Robinson. 

KENT. 

With a view to the improvement of the 
harbours of Dover and Folkestone, the com- 
missioners for the issue of exchequer bills have 
resolved to grant 10,0001. to the former, and 
32,0001. to the latter, under the conditions 
and securjties specified by the Act passed last 
Session. ‘The assistance of government is 
also promised for the contemplated erection 
of a bridge across the Swale. 

Workmen are at present employed in fe- 
ducing the height of the road over Shooter's 
fill which ts to be lowered 14 or 15 feet. 

Married.]| At Canterbury, Rev. H. T. 
Dryden, to Elizabeth, third daughter of the 
Kev. Mr. Elutchinson, of Woodhall Park, 
Llerts. 

Died.) 





At Barrow Hill, Wm. Stringer, 
Csq. 
At Pluckley, Mrs. Theobalds. 
At Woolwich, l ieut, Col, Fluker, Se 
Chatham, Mrs. Burr. 
‘ Dover, Mr. Hen. Elvey, 50. 
LANCASHIRE. 
‘ psicnt has been obtained by two gentle- 
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men of Salford, for an entirely new and Chear 
method of lighting up private houses, or any 
other places, with gas, from fires in constant 
use. The method appears to be most sim. 
ple: a retort is placed by the fire, which ap. 
pears like a common hob, and without the 
least additional expense (except the first fit. 
ting up) a brilliant light is communicated to 
any or every part of the premises, and with. 
out the least offensive smell. 

The Manchester Hera/d says, that the 
stock on hand of manufactured eotton goods 
in the market of that place, and of good yarns, 
both twisted and weft, is less by one fourth 
than some years since, and that trade is im. 
proving there. 

Married.) Mr, Ackers, solicitor, of Man. 
chester, to Harviett, youngest daughter of the 
late John Middleton, esq. of Barton House, 

At Wigan, Mr. Jas. Stroyan, to Martha, 
cidest daughter of the Rev. J. Toothill. 

At Sephton, Mr. Rich. Kent, surgeon, to 
Alice, second daughter of Mr. Caar, of 
Ford. 

At Ashton under Lyne, Jos. Higgins, esq, 
to Mary Anne, eldest daughter of Mr, Jas, 
Ogden, surgeon. 

At Liverpool, Capt, Jas. H. Corken, of the 
Favourite, to Miss Mary Ann Meivin.— 
Capt. Rowlands, of the sloop Fanny, of 
Beaumaris, to Jane, second daughter of the 
late Me. Edw. Owen.—Mr. Thos. Herbert 
Robinson, to Miss Clarissa Belmont, of 
Handsworth. 

At Bispham, Mr. J. Edge, of Rusholme, 
to Eleanor, only daughter of the late Rev, 
Jas. Barton, rector of Aldingham. 

At Leigh, Mr, John Simmons, son of the 
Rev. John 8. of Wigan, to Miss Farrington, 
dajighter of the late Rev. John F. of Astley, 

Died.} At Manchester, Mr. W. Donba- 
vand, 76. 

At Rochdale, the Rev. Wm, Horton, 3 
Justice of the Peace fer this county, 54. 

At Thornton, Mary, wife of Mr, John 
Fleetwood, 54, 

At Little Green, near Manchester, Mr. 
Geo. Worthington, 54. 

At Adgarley, Sarah, wife of Mr. Richard 
son Dickinson, 69. 

At Lancaster, the wife of Mr. Smith, sul- 
geon, 35. 

At Warrington, Mr. Thos. Leigh. 

At Liverpool, Mr. Jas. Holder, 25.— 
Eliza, youngest daughter of the late Capt. 
Jas. Phillips, 17.—Mr. Thos. Heaton, 53.- 
The relict of Capt. Peter Bell.—Mr. Joho 
Huddleston, §4.—Jas, Gregson, esq. 60. 

At Ormskirk, Mr. John Burton,76. | 

At Preston, Capt. John Palmer, of t¢ 
Aimounderness Loca! Militia, 42. 

At Gateacre, Sarah, wife of Mr, Abraham 
Rawlinson, 30. 

At Hawkshead, Mrs. Marg, Robinson. 

LEICESTERSHIRE. 

The frame-work knitters of Leicester havé 

published an address in which they acknoW 
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ledge with gratitude the essential service ren- 
jered them by the magistrates and parochial 
oficers, and admit that the majority are 
now fully employed at prices which will en- 
able them to maintain their families in com- 
fort without parochial assistance. The pa- 
ysh officers also announce a considerable de- 
crease in weekly payments, and express a 
pope that every extra expense will shortly be 
lone away. 

prneeees At Leicester, Rev. Geo. Wood- 
cock, of Caythorpe, Lincoln, to Ann, eldest 
Jauchter of Sir W. Walker, of Leicester. 

The Rev. J. M. Cooper, M.A, rector of 
Peckleton, to Christian, only daughter of 
Wm. Marvin, esq. of Frolesworth House. 

At Claybrook, Mr. Spuckman, surgeon, of 
Lutterworth, to Miss Simons of Ullesthorpe. 

Died.) At Leicester, Thos. Leach, esq. 
02. 
At Loughborough the wife of Joshua 
Marston, 21. 

At Ashby Parva, N. Day, esq. late of Wil- 
luughby Waterless, $5. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Married.] At Lea, Lieut, Jas. Jones, R.N. 
to Ann, second daughter of T. Ashforth, 
esq. 
The Rev. Thos, Wright, jun. of Upwell, 
Norfolk, to Henrietta, youngest daughter of 
Willingham Franklin, esq. late of Enderby. 

Died.| At Boston, the wife of Jos. Smith, 
esq.—Mrs. Mary Fletcher, 86.—Mrs, Goe, 
73,—Mr. Sam. Darby, 56.—Mr. Chas. Mar- 
tin, 65.—Sarah, wife of Mr. Sawyer, 33. 

At East Kirkby, Mr. John Bow. 

At Leadenham, Mrs. A. Forster, formerly 
of the George Inn, 78. 

At Spalding, Mr. J. Brown.—Mrs. Ann 
Sindall, 

At Lincoln, Miss Mary Watson.—Jeptha 
Foster, esq. Proctor and Registrar to the 
Archdeacon of Snow. 

At Mumby, Mrs. Sarah Pickworth, 66. 

At Thorpe, Mr. Thos. Hall. 

At Ropsley, Mr. Winter, surgeon. 

At Blyton, Mr. Hindley, 64. 

At Ludborough, Sarah, wife of Mr. Thos. 
Elwich, 46, 

_At Grantham, Rev. T. Easton, vicar of 
Grantham, Great Gonerby and Braceley, 79. 

At Aslackby, Mrs. Pattison, 

Ro Langworth, the wife of Mr. W, El- 
sham, 48, 

At Clee, Mr, W. Weldon, 74. 

AtColevy, near Lincoln, Mr. Wm. Skin- 
ner, 75. 

a Moulton, the wife of Mr. John Smith, 

In his 67th year, the Rev. Samuel Par- 
indge, M.A. F.S.A, He had been 32 years 
\\car of Boston, was also vicar of Wigtoft cum 
Quadring, and magistrate for the parts of 
tee and Holland. He was born at Salt- 
ie where his mother kept the principal inn, 
we after receiving his education at Eton, 

“Ss sent to Magdalen College Oxford, where 


he obtained a fellowship and took his degree. 
He was author of the following publications : 
A Charge to the Grand Jury of the Hundreds 
of Kirton and Skirbeck concerning the 
Standard Measure of Corn and Seditious 
publications, svo. 1793 —Sermons altered 
from French Writers, 2 vols. svo. 1805-9— 
Religion essential to the Temporal Happiness 
of a Nation, a Sermon, svo. 1805—Prudence, 
a sermon, addressed to Young Clergymen, 
12mo. 1806—The Rich Ministers of Divine 
Providence, a sermon, for the benefit of the 
County Hospital, Lincoln, svo. 1807 — 
‘Three Discourses preached at Boston, 12mo, 
1808—Charges given to the Grand Juries at 
the Quarter Sessions, 12mo0. 1809—A Ser- 
mon preached to the Holland and Boston 
Local Militia, svo. 1S809—A Sermon on the 
Jubilee, or the 50th Year of his Majesty's 
Reign, svo. 1809—Account of the late In- 
undation in the Neighbourhood of Boston, 
12mo0. 181!—Remarks upon, and proposed 
Improvements in the Biil respecting Parish 
Registers, Svo. 1912. 
NORFOLK. 


A writer in the Norwich Mercury has en- 
deavoured to impress upon the people of that 
city the advantages of lighting it with gas, 

The inhabitants of Yarmouth have deter- 
mined that the disposal of the Poor’s Rates 
shall be regularly prinied for general informa- 
tion. ‘This novelty has been introduced on 
the Poor’s Rates being raised from six to nine 
shillings in the pound. 

Married.} At Yarmouth, Capt. Brady, to 
Mrs. Warren. 

Died.} At Diss, Mr. Williams, 70. 

At Cranworth, Mr, Fras. Clark, 93. 

At Ludham, Mr. John Saul, 48. 

At Fincham, Walter Hammond, esq. 56. 

At Boxted Hall, John Lay, esq. 73. , 

At Norwich, Mr. Thomas Rising, of the 
Castle Inn.—Mrs. Eliz. Wharton, 59.—Mr. 
Stephen Utting 76.—F. Sayers, M.D. 54. 

At West Winch, near Lynn, Mr, Maclean, 
71. 

At Shipdham, Ms. Lace, 79. 

At Yarmouth, Mrs. Swanborough, 81.— 
Mr. J. Feltham, 58 —Mrs. Mary Bell, 63. 

At Hoveton St. John, ‘Thomas Blofield, 
esq. a deputy lieutenant, and during many 
years, one of the chairmen of the quarter 
sessions of the peace for this county. 

At Snixworth, Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. 
Geo. Howes, and «daughter of Rob. Fel- 
lowes, esq. of Shottisham, 30. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, 


Married.j At Gayton, Geo. Fisher, esq, 
of the Commissariat Department, to Miss R, 
Sarmon, of the I. of Wight. 

Died.} At Christchurch, Mr. Walter 
Rose, 83. 

At Peterborough, Mrs. Ann Bowker, 69. 
—Mrs. Filby, 75. 

At Werrington, Mrs. Whitwell, 55. 

At Slapton, Mr. John Betts, 74. 
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At Ecton, Mr. Henrv Norris, 7 4. 


\t Spratton, the wife ot Mr. Thos, Stan- 
t 
NORTHUMBERLAND, 
in one of our late numbers we announced 
the format tap. ra canal through 
tt county and Cuiaberland, by means of 


ld be established 


which a communication wou 

between the German Atlantic Oceans. 
A mi has bee 1 to discuss the pro- 
priety of carrying this plan into execution 5 
but the farcher cousideration of the subject 


10th of September. 
The exertions Of Sir Thomas Burdon and 
Messrs. Armstrong and Easterby, in support 
of the proposed canal, are creditable to them- 
, and deserve the gratitude of all who 
have the true interests of the county at heart. 

Merried.} At North Berwick, Fras. Jas. 
Adam, esq. youngest son of the Rt. Hon. 
the lord chief commissioner A. to Mary, 
daughter of General Polaratsky. 

Died.) At Newcastle, Mrs. Ann Moul- 
ter, 103.—Mrs. Winship.—Mr, John Hud- 
son.— Miss Llozz.—Jane, wife of Mr. Roger 
Huntley, 72.—Mr. John Blakey.— Miss 
Marg. Stephenson.—John Davison, esq. of 
teatherwood, 

At Alnwick, the wife of Jos, Falder, esq. 
—Mr. Sebastian Henderson, 74. 

At Spittal, Mrs. Isabella Beveridge, 82. 

At Walwick Grainze, Mrs. Reed. 

At Edlingham Castle, the wife of Mr. 
lohn Bolton, 32. 

At Holywell, Miss Ann Crake, 37 

At North Shields, Mrs. A. Carr, 67.— 
Martha, wite of Mr. Wm. Goddart, 51.— 
Mr. Nesbitt, 57.—Mr.Wm., Simith, 42.—Mrs, 
Dorothy Stephenson, 64.—Grace, wife of 
Mr. Wm. Davis, 56.—Mr. Geo. Walker, 60. 

At Collingwood Main, Sarah, wife of Mir. 
Wm. M‘AIl, 52. 

\c Hartley, in the 106:h year of her age, 
Nirs. Margaret Lowrey, who enjoyed excel- 
lent health tll withui a few hours of her 
dcath, with faculties unimpaired. About 20 
she was nearly blind, but she re- 
‘sight, which remained strong 


: | 
ScCives 


Ve Is avO 


covered her eye 


} ] 7 be as 
1g Clear to the last, 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 


Married } At Mansfield, Mr. Ockley 
Heathe: te, son 
Southwell, to Elizabeth, daughter of T. H. 
Owymmer, esq. 

At Nottingham, Rev. Jos, Hutton, of Wal- 
thamstead, to Miss Holt. 
Died.) \t Holme 

Stubbins, esq. 56, 

At Newark, Mrs. Sarah, Robinson, 75.— 
Mr. Win. Seacca, 53.—Mrs. Wimitred Chap- 
man, 61.—M*rs. Sarah Rollestone, 75. 

At Hodsock Priory, Lieut.-Col. Mellish, 
one of the equeries to the Prince Regent, a 
ecntleman well known on the turf, 

Janc Frances, youngest daughter of the 
lace Sur T, Parkyns, of Bunny Park. 


Nath. 


Pierrepont, 


7 Vorthumberland — Nottngham—Orforé—Salop. 


of the Rev. Godfrey H. of 


[Sept. 1. 


At Nottingham, Sarah, wife of Mr, Dp. 
Harplam, 31. 

At Sutton-in-Ashfield, Mr. Edward Allen, 
20, 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

Anotlier instance of the guilty indifference 
of the drivers of stage coaches to the wel- 
fare and lives of their passengers occurred on 
the 31st of July, when the Gloucester and 
London coach was overturned near Burford, 
while racing with the Cheltenham Coach, and 
going at the rate of near 12 miles an hour, 
All the passengers, both inside and outside, 
suffered severely, and Mr, Thos. Heath, of 
the City Arms, Oxford, had his leg broken in 
such a manner as to render amputation ne. 
cessary. The coachman, the cause of the 
mischief, was also much hurt, 

Birth.] At Shipton Court, the lady of 
Sir John Chandos Reade, bart. of a daughter, 

Married.] At Nether Worton, Rev. Rich, 
Greaves, of Standish, near Wigan, to Sophia, 
daughter of Wm, Wilson, esq. of Worton 
House. 

At Waterperry, Geo, Greaves, esq. to An- 
na, only daughter of J. Henley, esq. of Wa- 
terperry House. 

At Oxford, the Rev. John Cleoburey, 
M.A. of Brasennose Coll. to Philippa Mar. 
garetta, daughter of Wm. Beckett, esq. of 
Wantage. 

Died.} At Oxford, Thos. Fielde, esq, 
student of Christchurch, and only son of the 
Rev. Thos. F. of Stanstead Abbott, Herts, 
21.—The wife of Mr. Jos. Mayow, 75.— 
The wife of Mr, H, E. Hitchings, 35.—Mrs, 
Ann King, 64. 

At Saudtord, near Enstone, Elizabeth, 
third daughter of the Rev. Wm. Thorp, 31. 

At Islip, Mr. Busby. 

At Thame, Miss Ann Allen, daughter of 
the Jate Mr. A. surgeon, of Soho square. 

At Little Milton, Mr. Wm. Bishop. 

At Horsepath, Mr. Wm. Snow, 47, 

SHROPSHIRE, 

The iron-works at Ketley, near Welling 
ton having for some tme iain void, are about 
to be brought again into work. It is pro 
posed to carry them on under the title of 
Ketley Union fron and Coal Cumpany, and 
to raise a sufficient sum for the purpose 12 
shares of 20/. each. 

Marrted.} At Pontesbury, the Rev. Chas. 
Crisp, to Ann, eldest daughter of the late 
John Nicholls, esq. of Newnham. 

Died.) At Halston, Mrs. Oakley, 25. 

At Admaston, Mrs. Pritchard, 63. 

At Wyle Cop, the wife of Wm. Fry, es¢ 
late of the 101st regiment. 

At Shrewsbury, the wife of the Rev. Owen 
Williams.— Mr. Rob. Alcock, sen. 75. 

At Eyton, Elizabeth, wife of T. Eyton, 
esq. 

At Cleobury, the relict of Jos. Stantos, 
esq. of Hopton Waters, 83. 

SOMERSETSHIRE, 
Marrted.] At Bath, Major-Gen. Sir Job 
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2ychan, to Laura, only daughter of Colonel 
Mark Wilks, of Kirby, in the Isle of Man, 
‘ate Governor of St. Helena.— Thos. Sorell, 
vcq, to Miss E. Ferrers.—Horace Twiss, esq. 
Xf ‘the Inner Temple, barrister-at-law, to 
Ann, only daughter of Col, Serle. — Rev. 
Andrew Boult, of Bamburgh, to Miss Sharp, 
of Clare Hall.—Capt. Smith, to Miss Bowen, 
—John Drinkwater, esq. of Prestwick, to 
Ellen, youngest daughter of the late Nathan 
Hyde, esq. of Ardwick. 

‘Lieut. G. C. Johnson, R.N. of Warmin- 
ster, to Mrs. Romsey, of Frome. 

At Congresbury, Lieut. Spillier, R. N. to 
Miss Mease, of Bristol. 

Died.} At Bath, the relict of Rob. Macky, 
esq.— Miss Hamilton.— Yhe wife of G, N. 
Thompson, esq. 50.—Col. John Jacques, 
sist rect. of foot.—Rev. Benj. Davies, D. D. 
-,—Mrs. Ann Hullett, 61.— Winthorp 
Baldwin, esq. 93. ‘The books of all the cha- 
table institutions of Bath record his public 
bounties ; but his private donations far ex- 
ceed them in amount: his life appeared pro- 
longed on purpose to do good 5 and the full 
possession of his faculties to the last hour, 
enabled him to perform it with as much dis- 
cretion as liberality.——Mrs. Nott, widow of 
the late Capt. John Neale Pleydell, R. N.— 
John Gartside, esq.— The wife of Mr. Lan- 
ham.—Mr. Lea, of the Marlborough ‘Ta- 
vert.—Elizabeth, relict of the late Rev. 
John Hughes, of Haverfordwest, 94.—Wm. 
Gray, esq. banker, of Crewkerne, 78.—John 
Palmer, esq. formerly the city architect, to 
whose taste Bath is indebted for many of its 
most elegant structures. — Thomas March 
Phillipps, esq. of Garendlon Park, Leicester- 
shire, 70. He was theson of Thomas March, 
of London, esq. by Jane, third daughter of 
Edward Lisle, of Crux Easton and Moyle’s 
Court, Hants, esq. by Mary, daughter of Sir 
Ambrose Phillipps, King’s Serjeant, 1686, 
He formerly resided at More Critchell, Dor- 
set; but in 1796 fon the death of Lady Gor- 

iy the relict of Samuel Phillipps, of Garen- 

on Park, who had bequeathed to his ma- 

mal cousin Mr. March, his large estates) 
Ne assumed the name of March-Phillipps, 
‘nd removed to Garendon. | Mr. Phillipps 
married his cousin, Susan. daughter of Chas. 
Lisle, esq. who survives him, and by whom 
i¢had five sons and five daughters; the 
edest of whom, Charles, succeeds to his 
dige estates. The second son, Samuel 
Naulipps, esq. is a barrister in high reputa- 
“on, and recorder ot Grantham. His third 
‘ony Edward Thomas, is rector of Hathorn, 
““icestershire 5; and the fourth, William, is 

‘Om holy orders. His youngest son, Henry- 
‘antler, is in the Royal Navy. His eldest 
Sugnter is the relict of the late Edward 
“aWson, of Long Whatton, esq. 3 and his 
“onc Caughter, Sophia, is married to the 
on. and Rt, Rev. Henry Ryder, Bishop of 


Gloucester. Mr, Phillipps served the office of 
high sheriff for Leicestershire in 1801. 

At Bristol, Lteut. Geo. Lander, of the 
Royal Marines, 28.—Peter Holland, esy. 72, 
—Mr. Martin Foxhall, 75.—Nlis. Sarah 
Stallway, 59. 

At Bruton, Mr. Geo. Prince, banker, of 
Bath. 

At Tormarton, Mr. Timothy Gale, s3, 

At Laverton, Rev. Wim. Burland Keate, 49. 

At Hollam, J. Beagur, esq. 72, 

At Shepton Mallet, Mrs. Betty Aldridge, 
108. 

At the Hotwells, Walter Kennedy Crau- 
fuird, M.D. late a physician to the Bristol 
Dispensary. 

At Weston House, Geo. Whitehead, esq. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Marrted.] At Audley, Arthur C, Marsh, 
esq. to the second daughter of Jas. Caldwell, 
esg. of Linley Wood. 

Died.} At Stane, the wife of Jas, Go- 
thard, esq. 86. 

At Wolverhampton, Mr, Saml, Shaw, 33. 

At Stafford, Mr, A. Hoskins, eldest son of 
Abraham H. esq. of Newton Park, Derby. 

At Litchfield, Mr. John Hill, jun. 40. 

At Great HWaywood, Mr. Henry Cox, 

At Cheadle, the wife of Mr. Jarvis Marson, 

At Penkhull, Mr. Daniel Cotton, 92. 

At Newcastle, the wife of Mr. Cooper. 

At Wolseley Hall, Sir Wm. Wolseley, 
bart. He was walking in the shrubberies 
near his mansion, when he suddenly fell 
down and expired. He was born in 1740; 
succeeded his father in 1779, and married ix: 
1765, Miss Chambers of Wimbledon, by 
whom he has two sons and a daughter. Elis 
eldest son Charles succeeds of course to the 
title. 

SUFFOLK, 

The estate and mansion, with 900 acres 
of land, and uthes of 3000, called Branches, 
situated at Cowlinge, was lately sold for the 
sum of 35,100/. Mare than double the 
money had been offered for it by the trus- 
tees tor Lord Nelson, but the purchase was 
afterwards declined. 

Birth.) At Framiingham, Mrs. Rigby, 
of tour-ehildren ; three boys and a girl. 

Married.] Rob. Baker, esq. of Bentle 
near Ipswich, to Miss E. Woodthorpe, 
Colchester, 

At Bury, Capt. Brawn, late of the 7ti 
West India regiment, to the eidest daughte: 
of the Jace Mr. Murre}). 

Died.| At Newmarket, Peregrine Treeve 
esq. 84 

At Ipswich, the widow of the Rev. Ce 
Hall, 78.—Mrs. Edwards.—Susannah, e 
dest daughter of the late Mr. W. Prent 
35.--Mr. Rich. Driver. 

At Balingdon, Susannah, wile o: | 
Fenn, esq. 76. 

At Buxhall, Mr. Jos. Cooper, $° 


At Bury, Mr Samal. Scott, 55, 
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fhe new works atthe Pavilion at Bright- 
) vith uninterrupted 
rtions. pne « nceml ay df dining-r¢ Ooms 


re the most pronmmnent additions to the royal 
edifice, the elevation of these buil lings being 
namented with pyramids, in the Chinese 


vie. These pyramids are now receiving a 


heeting of thin tron plate, previously to their 


being coverea witha eww composition of the 
Mar ; John L) Utidas, esq. ( f TK ( k- 
to Sarah, voungest daughter ot J. S, 


Dougias, esq. of Venworth. 


red.}| At Chichester, the wife of Dr. 
sons, of Doctors’ Cominons.—Reyv. John 
Moore, rector of R n 

AtSeafor?, | y Prescot 


At Stevning, Rich. Comber,esq. 

At Mount Pierpont, the relict of Dr. 
Clark, late provost of Oriel College, Oxford, 
ul prebencary of NKochester, so. 

At Clare Farm, Mr. Wim. ‘Thomas, 84. 
At Vicehuist, Mr. Henry Noakes. 

Rive, Mr. ‘Thos. Warsell, $6. 
WARWICKSHIR 

hat interesting ruin, Kenilworth Castle, 
raj proacning to decay. About 
part of the front 
of Ciwsar’s Tower gave wav, 
N. W. anzie feil 
mencous crash. Some ladies who 


! 
‘beautiful remains 


vidential escape; they were 
Col rable time under that pare 
had not lett the place halt 

tons weight of the ruin 


by g nsaeran 
NaG guittea. 


very spot they 
ningham is about to be 


Warwick, Mr. Daniel 
wiss Hannah White.— Mr. 
. [0 Miss Mary Schoietield. 


Birmingham, Mrs. Anne 


17s Surrey Sussex -~Warwick— Westmoreland — Wilts. [Sept. l, 
SURKEY. Heape.—Mrs. Staniey.—Rev. G, Walton. 
i \t Roehampton, Lady Bargara Mr. Rich. Tibb.—The widow of | 8 Ryland, 
Pon ve cf a daughter. esq. 65.—Mis. Wheeler.—Mrs, Sarah White. 
Ma : John Ruxton, esq.of the 24th ~~ hurst, 64. 
¢ ms, t \nna ana, youngest At Deritend, Mr. Rob. Barnes, 85. 
dauchter of C Patrick Hlav, of Nutwood. At Tachbrooke, near Warwick, Mr. Sum. 
At Camberwell, the Rev. bdw. Craig, of =mets, sen. 02. 
Watton, Heits, to lsabelia, daughter of S, At Small Heath, Harriet, daughter of 
Cattley, esg.—! min, eldest son of Ken}, Capt. Booth. 
Susannah, second daughter of At Aston, Mr. Sam. Wright, 52. 
A WESTMORELAND. 
Diet. t | >, Jane, eldest daugh- Married.) At Beatham, near Kendal, 
’ QO. Manning, rector ot Capt. Fayner, to the only daughter of the 
ow, vicar of Godalming.—- late Mr. Rich Wilkinson, of Kendal. 
tthe Rev. Sam, Hoole, Deed.} At Kendal, Mr. Wm. Hethering. 
‘ v. esd. 75 ton, 50.—Mr. Troughton, 66.—Mr. John 
lhos. Fortescue Lialford, Bains, 37.—Mr. Sam. Thompson, 52.— 
t ik 4 Miss Isabella Booth, 20. 
LD ( Sa Johnson, ¢ WILTSHIRE. 
E. 1. C. service, 69 Berth.) At Pewsey, the lady of the Hon, 
Newington, Mr. T. J. Sterrv, 48. and Rev. Fred. Pleydell Bouvene, of a son, 
\t Mitcham, John Swain, esq. 47 At Lackham House, the lady of Lieut, 
t Wandsworth, Mrs. Philippa Gee, 73. Col. Tuffnell, of a daughter. 


Married.} Mr. John Godfrey, of Ashton 
Keynes, to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the 
late Wm.Beard, esq. of Yatton Keynell. 

Lieut. W. L. Brake, R.N. to Miss Sarah 
Newman, of Beanacre. 

At Trowbridge, Mr. John Millington, of 
‘Tilshead, to Miss Barwell, of Market La- 
vington.—Mr. Jacob Taylor, to Miss Pene- 
lope West.— Mr, Fidler, of Marlborough, to 
the widow of Mr. Rob. Webb. 

Died.| At Salisbury, the wife of Henry 
Penruddocke Wyndham, esq. late M. P. for 
this county. 

At Elighworth, Mr, Thos. Price, surgeon, 
son of the late Rev. Kees P. of Burkasten, 
Salop. 

At Heytesbury House, aged 70, Sir Wil 
liam Pierce Ashe A’Court, bart. 3 which tite 
was conferred on him in 1795. His fist 
wife was Catherine, daughter of Lieut. Col, 
Jobn Bradford, by whom he had_ no issue. 
He married secondly Letitia, daughter of 
Henry Wyudham, esq. of Salisbury, by 
whom he has had three sons and four daugh- 
ters. His eldest son, William, who ste 
ceeds to the utle, was formerly secretary ( 
the embassy at Vienna. One of the daug)- 
ters is marricd to Richard Beadon, esq. 00! 
son of the late Bishop of Bath and Wells. 
Sir William was elected member of patlié 
ment for Heytesbury in the room of bis ta 
ther, a general in the army, who died 11 
1751 3 he was re-elected in 1784 and 1790: 
soon afier which he retired from parliamen, 
but was again returned in 1796. He was 
many years in the army, and during the 
war with France was lieutenant-colonel 
the 2d regt. of Wiltshire militia. 

WORCESTERSIiIRE. 

A proposition is on foot for establishing 4 
Gas Light Company in Worcester, and 4 
considerable number of shares has alreacy 
been subseribed for. 

‘Lhe applications for relief at the Wort 
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ser Workhouse of Industry, have considerably 
decreased during the last few weeks. One 
cause of this pleasing change is an improve- 
ment which has taken place in the glove- 
trade, which, it is well known, employs 
-reat numbers in that city and the neigh- 
, wthoad. 

yarried.] At Earl’s Croome, John Pratt, 
esq. of Upton-upon-Severn, to Miss Mary 
Bradiev, of Duustall Castle. 

Died.}| At Weatheroak Hill, Mrs, Lydia 
Johnson, $5. 

At Sion Hill, Mrs. Wheeler. 

At Worcester, Rev. Thos. Ashfield, 69.— 
Mr. Cross. 

At Upton-upon-Severn, the relict of the 
Rev, Jas. Brooke, rector of Pirion and 
Croome.—‘Lhe wife of Mr. Thos. Palfrey. 

AtEyesham, Mr. Bayliss. 

At Common Hill House, Eleanor, wife of 
John Anderton, esq. 

YORKSHIRE, 

Five persons were burned to death by the 
explosion of the fire-damp in a coal-pit near 
Bradford, Yorkshire, on the 21st July, owing 
to the bottom of one of the safety lamps, on 
the plan of Sir Humphrey Davy, having 
been separated from the body, from its being 
soldered instead of rivetted, thereby forming 
acommunication between the internal and 
outward air. 

Atthe assizes for this county, Rob. Wid, 
of Troutsdale, in the North Riding, was found 
cuilty of sheep-stealing. The singularity of 
his case was, that the prisoner at the time of 
the theft, was a respectable farmer, farming 
landto the extent of 500 acres, and paying 
rent to the amount of 3101. a-year; that he 
had previously maintained a good character 
for honesty among his neighbours ; that it 
cid not appear he had formed any premedi- 
tate design to commit the theft till accident 
threw the objects of it into his way, and that 
the attempt was made in circumstances 
where there could be little or no probability 
of success. 

Married] Mr. Thorpe, 
Thome, to Miss Jane Vause. 

At Wakefield, Mr. Joshua Wood, to the 
daughter of Wm. Spicer, esq.—Thos. Mitch- 
ell, esq. to Miss Jane Goldthorp. 


solicitor, of 


At Thornton, Hornby Roughsedge, esq.- 


to Miss Mary Hodgson. 

Mr. John Dransfield, of BlakestoneHouse, 
tothe only daughter of the Rev. Wm.North- 
eud, of Spring Head, near Halifax. 

At Doncaster, W, Bright, esq. to Mari- 
Aine, second daughter of J. Branson, esq. of 
Hall Cross House. 

—— At Doncaster, Mr. Geo. Harrison, 
_At Ripon, Andrew Boutflower, M_ D. late 
ot Hull, 33. 

At Horsforth, Stanhope Barnes, M.D. 

Ne Leeds, Mrs. Hamilton.—Whitel Yorke, 
- one of the senior aldermen, and who 
“ss tice filled the office of mayor, 73. 
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At Elland, Mary, wife of Mr. Crowther, 
surgeon, 

At Lockwood, near Huddersfield, the wife 
of John Brooke, esy.—Sophia, wife of Robt. 
Buciianan, esq. of Breck’s house, and young- 
est daughter of the late Morley Wharrey, 
esq of Selby. 

At Sheffield, the wife of Mr. Jos. Quixall, 
63.—Mr, T. Wills, 36.—Mr. Geo. Foster.— 
Mr. Thos, Smith, 35.—Mr. Thos. Schole- 
field. 

At Hull, Mr. Thos. Keddey, 44. 
Eliz. Webster, 79. 

At Nunnington, Rev. Jobn Kay, upwards 
of 20 years rector of that place, 53. 

At Heptonstall, Mr. Hen. Ogden, 45. 

At East Ardsley, Mrs. Martha Littlewood, 


Mrs, 


71. 
At Flanshaw Lane, Mr. Wood, 80.—Rev. 
John ‘Taylor, minister of Horbury and a Jus- 
tice of peace tor the West Riding. 

At Winterton, Mrs. Ruth Buckton, 60. 

At Easingwold, the Rev. Wm, Whytehead, 
formerly of Sidney College, Cambridge, and 
vicar of Atwick and Mappleton, gs. 

At Knaresborough, Mr. Fras, Fairbank, 
solicitor.—Mr, Wm. Walker. 

At Acomb, Mrs, Kirkby, 49.—George, 
youngest son of Mr. Wim. Staveley, Gover- 
nor of York Castle. 

At York, the relict of Major Bacon. 

At Bradtord, Jos. Priestley, esq. 76. He 
Was superintendant and principal agent of 
the Leeds and Liverpool Canal, which situ- 
ation he held from its commencement in 

770.—-The relict of Mr. Wm. Whitaker. 

At Knottingley Mr. Christopher Abbott, 
comedian, 88. 

WALES, 

Died.} At Greenfield, near Holywell, 
Lieut. Thos. Jas. Hamilton, R. N. 22. 

At Swansea, John Gray, esq. 73. 

At Llandegai, Carnarvonshire, in his soth 
year, Mr. Wm. Williams, author of ‘* Ob- 
servations on the Snowdon Mountains,” and 
of many useful and amusing productions in 
the Welch language. Mr. Williams had 
been, for many years, one of the agents of the 
Penrhyn estate. He, in the vear 1752, was 
the humble means of inducing the late Lord 
Penrhyn to open a spacious slate quarry, at 
Cae Braich-y cefn, in the parish of Llandegai, 
When his health began to decline, the re- 
ward of his long and faithful services was a 
handsome annutty. 

SCOTLAND. 

The sum of 7,126/. has been subscribed 
in Edinburgh, for employing unoccupied la- 
bourers, including 1000/, the gift of the 
Prince Regent. The sum has been employed 
in making a promenade round the Calton- 
hill, which has opened new features of beauty 
in one of the most splendid landscapes of 
which any European metropolis can boast. 
A subscription has been also commenced for 
the formation of a Rail-way to facilitate the 
conveyance of goods and coals. 
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i FE. lint , Lady Cringietrie 
‘ Wy ' ; 
Divi it | n Castle, Hugh » Lo rd 
[ont nere, eidest son of the lat Aset 
ii’ Lord NI } le! » an ! crand n of ine 
Karl of E 
4c Ds: , near Blairgowrie, 
VN Chain town clerk of Dundee, 
I ther situations of trust, 
bh ry | clerk of the burgh of 
for 45 : eper of the regis- 
t nes, k of the peace for the 
l t Forfa t y years past. 
' . 
> ervsl of R “a 8p & 1or, esq. a gen- 
netoriety, on a 
( \ 1 { ] 

L« ] ; n 
extraor ry de public i Mh 
trial ( mm} the « of 

pean, 1 < 1S Sir 
J lett saw S38 \frer some 
the ¢ me throuch, the 
} tion wl » was mstitated by the post 
oft “\ bandoned, as the witnesses were 
mn) fest'y g ut thy of belief. To us 

rising how a grand jury could 
{ f the testimony ofa man 
v ( fently preterred the charge fo escape 

of feath passed upon him for his 

of 

Verred.| At Limerick, John W. Ha- 
milton, esq. late of the 3d Dragoon Guards, 
te the H Miss Vereker, youngest daugh- 


REPORY 


M. Vacgverin has analysed the potatoe, a 
{ reatest proportion of starch — 
WI are its chiet constituents, he found in 
I weter, i the p nce of which in p 
men, citt f lime, cits of pr tasu, aspa 
Ih me chemist and M. KBr. connor, 
present arcely perceptible traces of glaten 
from) tl r species ot oF that se:ve for the 
a COtvi JU4T) yo two subdsiane 
rishes the animal syst.m mus very cdittercs 
his best endeavours, but in vain, ‘o detect sac 
extraordinary, as the spint known by the name 
however to beinturmed, whether the rice ana 
China, wh i was of the latest c 
trie Wwalcl 
fre-h fa chatine quality, 


r of count Gor 
Died In 


Dublin, Mrs. E. Bury 


OF CHEMIST 


s a Unit to 


Colonies —~Abroad—Chemical Report. [Sept. I, 


the Earl of Charleville. —Mrs. Harvey, wij 

Dr. H.—Rich. Henry Drake, 
son of the Rev. Dr. D. ot Roch 
cashire, 22. 

. PRITISH COLONIES. 
Moerried | At Malta, Capt. Mainwaring, 
of the loth foot, deputy-assistant quar Mio 
master-gen. to Charlotte, second daughter o; 
Rear-admira! Sir C. Penrose, commands: 

in-chief in the Mediterranean. 

eh At ape Mr. Hill, the one. 
celebra r at Covent-garden and ot! 
Metropolitan theatres. 

At Kytay V; Fast Ind ies, Capt. Alex, Todi, 
of the 26th rest. Benzal native infantry. 
eldest son of Mr. Robc. T. farmer of Tip. 
perty, Banffshire, 36. 

ABROAD, 

Died.) At Madeira, the Hon. Capt. Jame; 
Arbuthnot ~ Ra 

At Pans, Thi 


ed singe 


‘roigne de Mericourt, who 
nspicuous a ficure during the 
volution, by personating — the 
at one of those horr 


Maue ©O CK 
French Re 
** Goddess of Reason” 
festivals which disgraced human nature, She 
died in a lunatic hospital. ** She repente! 
‘says a Paris journalist) of her hor. 
and imposed upen herself the 
penance of pouring a bucket of 
cold water upon her bed of straw every night 
Nothing but the most robust health cow 

have enabled her to endure this punishme: 

She died at the age of 57. She had but few 
lucid intervals, and those were filled 

the most heart-rending lamentations, 


sincerely 
I ible crimes, 


dreadful 
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‘rop, aud wheiher it mighe not have been damaget 


vrolessor at 


it trom that of wheat. 


ind ascertained what varieties of that root con- 


ladon substance, water and ligneous matte, 
m two tothree hundredths of matters solu- 
(atue was not suspected. ‘These are, aldu 
ne, and an azotized matter. 
Nanci, have analysed rice, which 
and phosphate of lime. it differs, of cours 
food of man or animals, which contain 
es. The mode, therefore, in which rice neu: 
M. Vauquelin usec 
matter in rice; which is the mor 
ot arrack is extracted from rice. We ought 
ysed by M. Vauquelin was from Amenca o 


d by 


Cliadfliic 


Travellers who have been at Canton assure us that they have eaten ther 


wing 


and that precisely from this rice the 


best arrack of th 


method of detecting arsenious acid or corrosive suol" 


nsolution. Take a litte fresh wheat starch, and add to it asufhcient quan 
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Ves Ol 


Fe 
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nuty 


of this blue matter with water so as to pl 
an aqueous solution of arsenious acid be p 


Pcecriee hig changed to reddish-brown, and gradual: 


sublimate produces nearly the same effec’ 


he blue colour is again restored if it has bee! 


utif it has been destroyed by corrosive sublimate, it 1s n° 


of Cambridge kas prosecuted his experiments with the new blow-pipe 02 


thnace W tl } H 
of rodine to give wa blue colour. Mix a little 
fuce a blue-colou liquid. Ifa tew drops 
into this hquid, the blue colour 
uwcdentiely. The solution of corrosive 
ut if some diops of sulphuric acid be added, 
ovyed by arsentous acid: bu 
estored either by sulphuric or any other acid. 
Di. Cat 
Wihk § mce am 


esq. Only 
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Corundum. If during the fusion of this substance, it be allowed to fall while hot, upon a 
deal board, it will become coated over with a film of carbon, exhibiting the highest pseudo- 
metallic lustre, which, however, disappears with the action of the file. ‘The same happens 
in the fusion of rock crystal, of pure alumine, magnesia, and many other refractory bodies. 
The appearance of this pseudo-metallic lustre might deceive any person, butit is distinguish - 
ed from reguline lustre in this circumstance that the file removes it. ; 

Crystallized Phosphate of Lime, found near Bovey, in Devonshire. No decrepitation, 
Phosphorescence. Fuses into a black shining slag, depositing en iron forceps a Cupreous- 
coloured powder. Scintillation-reddish-coloured flame. Upon filing the slag, a globule of 
site metal, resembling silver, which does not alter by exposure to air, was observed. 
Crystals deposited during the fusion of FYood Tin.—In many recent experiments for the 
reduction of wood tin to the metallic state, when fused per se before the ignited gas, Dr. 
Clarke has observed a deposit of white shining vitreous crystals in quadrangular tables, the 
nature of which has not yet been ascertained. These crystals are formed upon the white 
oxide which results from the combustion of the metal. 

Hydrogen gas prepared by the action of zinc on water with muriatic acid, when con- 
Jensed alone in the reservoir of the gas blow-pipe and ignited, was found to have heat enough 
for the fusion of platinum foil and for the combustion of iron wire. 

Protoxide of Chromium, mixed with oil, was easily fused ; white fumes were disengaged, 
but the metal did not appear to be revived by this process. 

Metalloidal Oxide of Manganese admitted of easy fusion. The file afterwards disclosed 
a metal white as silver, on which the teeth of the instrument were visible, This metal 
proved to be a conductor of electricity. 

Alloy of Platinum and Gold. When fused in equal parts by bulk, a bead was ob- 
tained so highly malleable that it was extended by a hammer without separation at the 
edges, and mearly of the colour of gold. When two parts of platinum were fused with 
one of gold the alloy proved brittle. 
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IT will be seen by reference to the Table of West India Produce, that the delivery of 
Sugars for home consumption and refining has been unusually great, exceeding (from the 
26th July to the 23d August) 17,000 casks; but as the Imports in the same time have ex- 
ceeded the delivery by about 10,000 casks, the prices have remained but with little varia- 
ton, The price of the previous month has, however, been fully supported ; and as the 
present stock is 10,000 casks lass than at the same period last year, whiist the total supply of 
the present year is likely to fall short, rather than exceed the supply of 1816, the con- 
sumers of this great article of our commerce cannot but do right in preparing themselves for 
astill further advance in price. Coffee, since our last, has continued to be in high favour 
with speculators, and prices have farther advanced 5s, 10s, to 15s. per cwt. and some kinds 
aeeven held at an advance of 20s. per cwt.—the respective kinds being now held at the 
‘ollowing rates: Ordinary Jamaica 82s. to 85; good 86s. to $8s.; middling 92s. to 96s. up 
(0 98s. for fine, and i08s. for particular. ‘ Portorico, Havannah, and Brazil 86s. to 94s. up 
'0 96s. and 98s. for fine and St. Domingo. Bourbon and Cheribon 98s, to 108s, up to 1205, 
for fine Java, and 130s. for Mocha. 

Our Exportation of all the great staple articles of Colonial Produce, with the exceptionof 
Rum, has been considerably less than last year, for which substantial reasons may be assigned, 
such as an excess of Exportation in the years 1815 and 1816. ‘The distress that pervaded 
the greater part of Europe last year, on account of the very unfavourable harvest, and as re- 
‘pects Sugar and Coffee particularly, the colonies of St. Croix to Denmark, Surinam to 
Holland, Martinique and Guadaloupe to France, yielding together about 120,000 hhds. of 
Sugar, and 150,000 cwt. of Coffee, all of which came to Great Britain, now proceed direct 
‘0 their respective countries ; a far greater proportion also of the products of St. Domingo, 
Cuba, and the Brazils, proceed direct to the Continent, that heretofure used to be deposited 
‘ere: and the Island of Java yielding annually about 150,000 cwt. of Coffee, the whoie of 
"arch heretofore passing through London, has for reasons, the policy of which we make no 
Metensions to question, been permitted to proceed entirely to America and Holland. This 
~PParent defalcation in our Exports of Colonial Product is however more than counterba- 
wee the progressively improving state of our manufactures, the demand for which is 

The BP in every quarter of the globe. 

' bet Exchanges continue steady and favourable for our Export Trade, and the Funds 
femained fora month past with but little fluctuation. 
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BANKRUPTS 


PROM JULY 23 TO 
fu re Che 


same place asthe hankrupt. 


AUGUST 22, 1617, INCLUSIVE. 
vddress of the Solicitor is not mentioned, he must be understood to reside at the 


The Solicitors’ names are betwecn parentheses. 


> 


ABULAHTIAMS M. Minories,merchant (Abrahams, 


lowry street 


I. Bristol, haberdasher 


A cad (Walker 
Bate W. Bi ogham, vietualler (Stubbs & Wills 
Beal G. King’s Arms Chambers, merchant (Hull, 
Q- « | 
ple | 


rt n, baker (x oredith, Bristo! 


Best J. Birmingham, pocket book maker (Spur- 
© Llogleby 

Biddie J. Birmingham, factor (Webb 

Bou: J. Southwark, cheesemonger (Coombs, 
Lambeth road 

Dusst J. Aston, gun-barrel-maker (Maudsley, 
Banningham 

Byers A. South Shields, and W. Byers, Mile Eud, 
shipowners (Lang, Aimerica-square 


(Leach & Lugger 


(Hodg- 


Cole J. Plymouth, r »pe maker 

Cottell J. Doncombe Mill, paper-meker 
son, Bath 

Maman Lb. Teddington, farmer 

Davis C. Southampton row, cabinet-maker 
Adam's court 

Day W. Piovidcence-buildings, plumber 
Newington 

Dicgles G. Newman 
Co. Giay's lun 


Rose, Percy street 
(Poole, 


(Marson, 


street, scrivener (Barrett & 


Donald J. Abbot Lodge, cattle dealer (Pearson 
( r 
! t S. Boreham Wood, silkman (Sweet &: 
s, Basinonali stre 
Dinnt G. R. Winchester, linen draper ‘Godwin 
Ebi (y. Woodchurch, butcher (Reilly, Cle- 
lan 
I rT Liverpoo!, spirit merchant (Grif- 
iit c liind 


Darrel C, Gosport, wen draper (Minchin & Wed- 
Pennell T. & W. Bevstead, 
nufacturers Lewis & Page, Prin 


Francis J. 


jun. Jewry street, soap- 


ces street 


Hunsden, corn factor (Parnther & 

furner, London street 

Picwing J. Blackwater, grocer (Powuall, Staple 
I 

Bisby Leicester, horse dealer (Pilkington 

Jiy E. Houndsditch, upholsterer (Wilks, Fins: 
bury place 

bu 1 W. Livery crocer (Rosson & Bulmer 

( { I. Liver; ishinanulacturer (Murrow 

( pre Hl. N t merchant (Sabine & 
Lewis, Cat then Street 

Green W. Aiki ce, underwriter (Lindsay, St. 
‘Thomas's stre 

( WwW. | is, curnier (Philpot & Stone, 
" we 

}! ( . editeh, distille; ‘Walter & Glid- 
‘ G Hi 

Hanbury W. Sherediutch., dist'ler Walton & 
ts Lal ‘yr ( 5s } Ail 

Ilan nE. 1 t e street, ship-broker (Rear- 

& Davis, ¢ etcou 

li ' &. Sa Gu, Vicluullel (Gaby & Scrace, 
Bath 

Hiseock FE. Atingdon, woollen drape Morland 

Holt J. L Sianchester, dealer (tHewity 

Hoscason W. Jainaica, micrchant (Paterson, Old 
RB d sireet 

1! ve S. Charlotte-street rchant (Knight 


Johnson T. Billy Mill, miller (Seymour, Neweas. 
tle-upon-Tyne 

Kearney P. Manchester, tailor (Claye & Thoinpso; 

Lakeman D. H. Liverpool, merchant (Whitley 

Lee W. Rotherhithe, ship chandler (Ingold, Be:. 
mondsey 


Lewarn W. Taunton, carpenter (Boys, Bricy. 
water 

Linder R. Hart-street, ship broker (Hackett, Ney 
court 


(Phillips 
( Prestor 


Lynch P. Liverpool, woollen draper 

Mann J. sen. Templesowerby, tanner 
Penrith 

Mann J. H. Aveton-Giftord, cider merchant (Re. 
bert, Graystoke-place 

Meacock R. Liverpool, ship chandler (Crump & 
Lodge 

Merewether W. Aborfield, timber merchant (Phi: 
lips, Size lane 

Mitchell J. East-street, brewer (Clarke, Bishojs 
gate-street 

Morgan J. Taunton, linen-draper (Clarke, Bristc 

Mosley J. O. & H. J. Keach, Sidmouth plac 
toy-mnakers (Abbo:t., Mark-lane 

Mycock H. Mauchester, shopkeeper (Clarke 

Northall W. HH. Wolverhampton, school-maste: 
(Griffiths, Broseley 

Fardow G. Coughton, needle-maker 
Bouverie stieet 

Parker W. Hawkesclough, merchant (Ellis, Cha 
cery lane 

Phillips A. & B. Locet, Salters’hall-court, mer 
chants (Pearce & Son, Switiun’s lane 

Phillips HI. Carey street, cotfee house-keeve 
(Knight & Freeman, Basingnall street 

Plackett T. Breaston, butcher (Enfield & Weil 
Nottingham 

Powell KR. Carlisie, innkeeper 

Rankine D. Camden-town, & J. 
street, merchants (fobinson 
Austin Friars 

Reeve T. & J. Leigh, Bucklersbury, warebouw 
nen (Adams, Old Jewry 

Richards §, Liverpool, merchant 

Koberts O. Alnwick, shopkeeper 
Jun 

Russell D. Dowashain, victuailer 
garden 

Sa'mon J. Westbupy, dealer 

Salter J. Haiberton, dealer 

Sandmark A. Mark lane, merchant 
cout 

Scott W. Lengtown, dealer (Pearson, Carlisle 

Scholeteld N. & T. W. Kershaw, Greeawich, 
berdashers (Cranch, Union-court 

Shaw S. London, merchant (Niblett, Size lane 

Ssyring L. Threadneedle street, builder (Hutc: 
son, Ciown court 

Slipper J. Crostwick, carpente: 
street 

Smith FE. Derby, bleacher (Simpson 

Spall G. Bury, coach-maker (Blagrave & Wait 
Symonds Inn 

Taylor J. Gosport, pawnbroker (Hoskins . 

Taylor G. Gorton, cotton manufacturer (Clase + 
lompsou, Manchester r 

Taylor J. Credenhill, shoemaker (Ja:es & f 
deuham, Herts 


( Bousfieis 


(Saul 
Wilson, Sydue 


& Hammo 


(Orred & Broo 
(Chester, Siupe 


(Smith, Hattos 
(Welsh, Wells 


(Partridge, Tiverton 
(Murray, su° 


(Tilbury, Fac 
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Tompson J. Atiierstone, linen draner (Swain & 


Co. brederick’s place 


Walduck H. Homer-street, cheesemonger (Bur- 


don, Coldbath square 


Warner J. Kilby-bridge, coal-merchant (Bond, Wolstencrott J. Salford, brewer (Kershaw, Man- 


Leicester 
Weale W. Birmingham, brazier 


ABBOTI R. Coventry, Aug. 23 
anbotts G. Laches, Aug. 30 
Adair A. & D. Cunningham, 
Winchester street, Aug, 30 
Amos J. & C. Sutherland, St. 
Heleu's place, Aug. 30 
Angell J. Reading, Aug. 5 
Arnold T. Rochester, Aug. 12 
Asibey J. Boxstead, Dec. 6 
Ashling E. & J. Cooper, Ber- 
mondsey, Sept, 1 
Atkinson B. Doncaster, Sep. 25 
Baxter R. Southwark, Oct. 4 
Bell W. Horucastle, Sept. 1 
Beuson S, Houndsditch, Sept. 6 
Bessell C. Lambeth, Sept. 1 
Bethman S. M. Turnwheel-la. 
Aug. 26 
Betts G. Charles st. Aug. 19 
Binyon E, Fenchurch str. Sept. 1 
Birch W. & J. Lucas, Fleet str. 
Aug. 9 
Birley W. jun. Longton, Aug. 18 
Blackburn P. Plymouth, Aug. 16 
Borland J. Liverpool, Aug. 22 
Boyes B. Tokenhouse-yard, Aug, 
10 
Braithwaite J. Leeds, Aug. 16 
Brennan J. Bermondsey, Aug.°6. 
Bruton T. Kilcot, Aug. 21 
Burridge S. G, Deptford, Aug. 19 
Carbuit F. & Co. Manchester, 
Sept. 8 
Carne H. Austin Friars, Sevt. 3 
Uhaaner G. Sutton, Sept. 3 
Chesney H. Holbera, Sept. 3 
Clark T, & C. Gray, Keswick, 
Sept. 2 
Ciarke M. jun, Cochester street, 
Aug. 23 
ition T, Much Marcle, Auz. 14 
ean 6B. Bishopsgate street, 
Aug. 26 
Coles F, & W. Williams, Min- 
cing-la. July 29 
Cooke L. Winsley str. Aug. 9 
\ranstone W. Hull, Sept. 20 
“ump I. Bishop Burton, Sep. 2 
tulimore J. Lawrence Pount- 
uey lane, Aug. C6 
Dawson J. Derby, Aug. 20 
Jeahoy J. Deptford, Aug, 30 
Dhsuton W. Nafford, Aug. 29 


Cii: 
Col 


—_ J. & E, Liverpool, Aug.22 

Jur ? . 

“*Wortn TY, Manchester, Aug. 
») 

): 


vudiam J. East Teignmouth, 
aug. 19 
Dap W Oxford, Aur. 23 


Lar — ri 
- J. fn. Westmoreland place, 

™ J. Earl, jun. Preston ,Sep. 10 
Wards Pp : 

‘ R. Gt. Surrey strect, 

Cpl. WO 

Evrar r 

lar Holybourne, Sept. 5 

“Wood R. London, & W. Wil- 
‘4h uu. Banbury, Sept. ¢ 


”“ 


Dividends. 


Weldon J. Castle-court, warehouseman Walker 
& Rankin, Old Jewry 
Wetton B. Manchester, tailor (Boron 


Wise W., Bath, book seller (Wingate 


chester 


(Webb & Tyndall 


—— ee 


DIVIDENDS. 


Euchmarch T. & T. HU. Rush, 
George str. Aug. 23 

Evans T. Monmouth, Sept. 2 

Fincham O. High str. Sep. 5 

Fisher W. Cambridge, Aug. 23 

Fiynn M. Wardour st. Aug. 16 

Foster S. Leicester, Sept. 1y 

Foster W. Leicester, Sept. 19 

Gaze M. Mitcham, Aug. 23 

George J.G. N. New Boud str. 
Sept. 5 

Goodyear J. Hood Grange, Aug. 
27 

Gould C. Kingston Farm, Sep. 9 

Grainger J. Martin’s la. Aug. 30 

Grant C. Cushion court, Aug. 16 

Gray J. Billiter square, Aug. 23 

Green J.O. Bath, Sept. 6 

Groundrill J. Gracechurch str. 
Sept. 5 

Haines R. Islington, Aug. 19 

Hales C, Bolt court, Sept. 17 

Hall R. Liverpool, Sept. 13 

Halmarack J. Newcastle-under- 
Lyne, Aug. 26 

Hamlyn R. & J. Chantler, Bide- 
ford, Aug. 28 

Tlanly M. Mitre court, Sept. 9 

Harris T. & W. Hembrey, Market 
str. Aug. 26 

Harvard J. Chiswell street, 
Sept. 16 

Harvard J. Blackmore street, 
Aug. 16 

Hawkins J. Radipole, Aug. 26 

Hawkridge C. Brearton, Aug. 20 

Hawkridge J. Brearton, Aug. 0 

Havter W. Basing lane, Sept. 23 

Haywood J. W. Keuniagton, 
Sept. 8 

Heathfield T. Tiverton, Sept. 19 

Henrickson J. Litchfield, Aug.30 

Hetherington F. Lonning, Aug.28 

Higgins W. Newport, Sept. 9 

Hilling J. S. Norwich, Sept. 8 

Hird T. Bishop Wearmouth, 
Sept. 1 

Hole W. Islington, Sept. & 

Heolboom J. E. Unionco. Aug. 
i9 

Haffam C. & W.H. Limchouse, 
Sept. 8. 

Hughes J. & R. Challen, Stor- 
rington, Sept. 8 

Hull G. sen. Hillmorton, Sept. 

Hunt C. A. Stratford upon-Avon, 
Sept. 2 

Isaac E. Queen square, Sept. °7 

Jolliffe T. Henley-in-Arden, Aug. 
26 

Jones H. Deptford, Sept. 3 

Land J. Wakefield Outwood, 
Aug. 2 

Lande J. Tokenhouse yard,Sep. & 

Livie R. Austin Friars, Sept. #0 

Loggin F. Aylesbury, Sept, i9 








Lucas W. Cheapside, Scpt. 10 
M'Carthy C. Bermondsey, Sep. 10 
M'Clary J. Salisbury etr. Sept. © 
Machell R. Dewsbury, Aug. 2 
Maitland D. New Bridge street, 
Aug. 2 
Malleson J. K. Sweeting’s alley, 
Aug. 19 
Mansell T. Stow-on-the-Wold, 
Aug. 27 
Marler J. & Co. ironmonger-la. 
Aug. 23 
Maish H. Brentford, Aug. °4 
Matthews P. Coptha!l court, 
Sept. 10 
Mercer T. & J. Barlow, Ton- 
bridge. Aug. °6 
Miller T. Gt. Wakering, Aug. pS 
Montreth J. & J. Sequeira, Grece- 
church str. Aug. 1° 
Muncaster J. Lancaster, Sept. 4 
Naish J. Edward str. Sept, <u 
Naylor R. Chigwell, Sept. 1 
Neale J. Milk str. Sept, 13 
Oakley W. Bath, Sept. 3 
Parsons B. Somerset str. Aug. 16 
Paterson W. Leasgill, Sept. 13 
Paxton W. Goddington, Aug. 50 
Pearson G, Leadeniail-str. Aug. 
30 
Pearson J. Wombwell, Aug. °5 
Peirson T. Star court, Nov. & 
Pereira A. M.& H. Castetlain, 
Old Bethlem, Aug. 19 
Phillips J. & J. B. Mortlake, 
Aug 19 
Phillips L. & J. Holborn, Aug.19 
Pickering J. Elatton Wall, Aug. 
20 
Price G. Threadneedle street, 
Aug. 23 
Pugh-E. Lewes, Aug. 16 
Pugh J. Red Lion-str. Sept. 10 
Purley J. High str. Aug. 16 
Pyne T. Horselydown, Sept. 18 
Pywell J. Oxford, Aug. 23 
Raine J. & B. Shout, Baguigge 
Wells, Sept. 9 
Ranson J. jun. Sundertand, 
Sept. 1 
Reiley J. Manchester, Sept. 15 
Rickword J. T. Devizes, Aug. °g 
Rope J. High street, Sept. 2 
tose J. North Barham, Sepr. $ 
Rowe J. Castle str. Aug.°6 
Lussell J. Strand, Sept. ii 
Rutt T. Dalston, Aug. © 
Salisbury J. Exeter, Sept. 4 
Samuel A. Middlesex str. Sep. tf 
Scarborough J. Buckden, Aug. o8 
Scarborough W. Stilton, Aug. cy 
Search F. Clerkenwell grees, 
Aug. 26 
Shepard S. Wellington, Aug. oY 
Shorte E. HT. Exeter, Aug, »6 
shuttJ, Putcrnestersow, Aug. 96 
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SO ee RE YP ee 


S W.M f \u 15 
Lb. Globe Sepe. Ll 
‘ ] M | I Aus 
I , Aug. 19 
Slat * y Se il 
SY! ( Dp. <a t Vog 
Sot ( ] i u 
‘ 1! 
S Fe | pet Ss MI 


ADAMS D. Fleet str. Aug. 30 


AAT | VN J (; eat lowei act. 


. 
\ y | ) | S 6 
} e 2 I 
l mn. Ya ( 
hi Ll. A ion, 
Benkha nm 2 Av j rs 
Aug. ] 

] J.jun. War \ 

Jira ae. da. ae ( 
A 

Bi i \ y RI New 
‘ pou ayt \l 

Bu mC. Rose vi | 
I J. Bishop Sto ’ 1 

Ca N i i (ua 

‘\ 1‘) 
Cheflas P. Much Hadhem, A 


¢ Birstall, Aug. 
Colemaa TD. Birmingham, 
Co rJ Chelsea, Aug. 30 
Critchley J. Liverpool, Aug. 23 
C = 
4 


of pt ‘oe 


“ 


. Wareham, Aug. 20 
us R.& TT. Hall, 
Aug 2 
Dowse W. R. Tooley st. S pt. ¢ 
Easterfield W. Ficet - market, 
Aug. ¢f 
Fiintoft T Ne 
Foster W. Lei 
Grant J. Grace 
10 
Giay R. jun. Leeds, Avg. 23 
Gsreen J. Churchatmw, Sept. 2 
Grithths R. Pool, Sept. 9 


Angel co. 


Aug. 10 
ester, Sept, 2 


church str. Aug. 


w Malton. 





(Certificates — Prices of Canal Shares, Docks, §c. 


stephenson W. Preston, Gept. 12 

Sutcliffe Il. Lad lane, & J. Broad- 
bent, Halifax, Aug. 30 

Tartt W. M. Old Broad str. Sept. 
ll 

Taylor J. & J. T. Upper Thames 
str. Aug. 26 

Tindle J. Minories, Sept. 16 

Tubbs D. Liverpoo!, Aug.23 


——— ee 


CERTIFICATES. 
Hamilton C. Hexham, Sept. 2 
Hasse'l S. Betchton, Sept. 9 


Hawkins W. Bicknell, Aug. 19 
Hayward %. D. Plymouth, Sept.6 





bicl yor J. Lloyd's Cottee Llouse, 
Vu 0 

Houderson W. Great St Helen's, 

Hiindicy IT. H. Liverpool, Aug. 50 

Hlodgsom”) = R. Bishopwearmouth, 
Aug, 19 


Hlolditech G.& W. Hannah, Bank- 
side, Aug. 19 

blooper Il. Frome, Aug. 19 

l!unt J. Bishop’s Sutton, Sept. 2 

Jomes R. Hampstead, Aug. 25 

Jetivey IT. New Sarum, Sept. © 

Job J. Ivy lane, Aug. 16 

Lane R. jun. Norwich, Aug. 19 

La Porte Merac M. Old Jewry, 
Aug. 19 

Lees J. Whitehall, Sept. 2 

Liddard L. A. Langbourn Cham- 
bers, Sept. 6 

Lunn C. Tamworth, Aug. 19 

Marchant J. Maidstone, Sept. 9 

Mears J, Stourbridge, Sept. 6 

Metcalt W. Great Driffieid, Aug. 
30 

Morgan A. Carmarthen, Aug. °6 

Morgan J. Bedford row, Aug. 23 

Morrison J. Pentonville, Aug. 23 

Murray C. Bath, Aug. 19 

Neville S. & J. Sowden, jun, 
Leeds, Sept. 9 ny 

Newbery J. St. Clement, Sept. 2 

O'Reilly T. Lawrence Pountney 
bill, Aug. 16 


FR NE nS 











(Sept. ], 


Watkins J. Chapel str. Aug. % 
Watson J. Tothmain, Aug, ¢7 
Webb J. Wolverhampton, Sept. 
Weston FP. Bilton, Sept. 15 
Williams TI. Coleman str. Aug, 39 
Willins W. NortiSheilds, Aug jp 
Woolcombe W. jun. St. Michae!'s 
alley, Aug. 2 
Wright M. Derby, Sept. 12, 


Parry T. Kingston, Sept. 6 
Peploe R. Kennington, Aug. 1f 
Piper W. Hammersmith, Ang, 16 
Reed W. Fleet street, Sept. ¢2 
Rhodes J. Stockport, Aug 19 
Roberts R. Quebec st. Aug. 30 
Savage W. Corporation - roy 
Sept. 9 
Sheppard C. Bath, Aug. 30 
Steel J, East Stonehouse, Sept. ¢ 
Stokes J. Great Malvern, Aug, 93 
Strong RK. Whitehaven, Aug, 1f 
Swift W. Stavely, Aug. 19 
Taylor T. H. Totaess, Aug. $6 
Tetley M. Leeds, Sept. 6 
Thwaites T. Hett.Mill, Aug. 16 
Traer W. Exeter, Sept. 6 
Tripp J. R. Congresbury, Aug. 1) 
Tripp R. Bristol, Aug. 16 
Troutbeck W. If. Minories, Aur. 
23 
Tushingham J. Chester, Sept. 4 
Walker J. Portsea, Ang. 350 
Wever J. & G. Hague, Sheffe!!, 
Sept. 2 
Wharton W. Manchester, Sept, / 
Whitting C. Bristol, Aug. 26 
Whittle J. Liverpool, Aug. 30 
Wibberley R. Liverpool, Aug. 15 
Wilkinson J. jun. Newcastle: 
upon-Tyne, Sept. 9 
Willey W. Leicester, Sept. 
Williams J. Corahill, Sept. 
Wilson J. Sidney street, Aug, 2) 
Winship T. Gateshead, Sept. 9 
Worrall T. Wrexham, Sept. ° 
Wrigglesworth J. Barnet Com 
mon, Sept. 6 


ha) 


Prices cf Canal Shares, &¢. in the Month of August, 1817, at the Offic 


of Mr. Clarke, 39, Throgmorton Street. 


i\Dow 
| “we 
} per 


CANALS, 147272, 


te A 


Ellesmere & Chester. .'4 € 
Grand Junction . . 6 ¢ 
Grand Union . . . oi 
Kennet & Avon 
Monmouthshire . . .6 @! 
Wilts and Berks 


j 
DOCKS, i | 


Bast in@ia « « « « J? © 
BOGEN; ae & o oes 


BRIDGES, 
Southwark 10/ 
s ye Dey + ( 


Waterloo a 
a 
Do. Anns, 

















Div. 
per 
Per share. WATER-WoRKS. |{Ann.| Per Share. 
. & 
671. East London . . « «2 10) 661. 105, 
100/. Grand Junction . . .«j§—-— 40, 
21/, Kent. « « « © © &% Of 431.3 45: 
19l. West Middlesex . . Jee} 361.438 
102/, 
i. $8, 
| INSURANCE COMPANIES. | 
t 
155/. eS Lt 42l, 
7 ol, me «6 ee te a Se 122/. 
Hope. .« © 0 « o «cjammmy i, 15% 
11/. prem. ; 
17/. 
par. 
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DAILY PRICES OF STOCKS, FROM JULY 25 TO AUGUST 25, 1817, BOTH INCLUSIVE, 
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817. ‘| Bank j3 per t| sperCt 4perCt. 5 perCt ; Long , lush 3 per Ctr) Imp. India So. Sea; O.S.S. New ‘SI 5 per Ct. | 25 per Day) 3 per Day ; 3d per Day Consols 
Days.| Stock Redu. | Cons. | Cons. | Navy. | Anns. |5 perCt, Imp. | Anns. | Stock. | Sto ck.| Anns. SeaAn.) Ind. Bon. | Ex. Bills. Ix. Bills. | Ex. Bills. for Ac, 
June2s|2o0! 9.904 312 1 18t2 'go2 982 98 1043 4 21; ‘on (2334 }? 12 113pm.33 37 pm.i82 35 pm. i33p pm. 82 802 
26,289 80:774|S0. 16% 97, 65,1044 25/21 207, ~~ | no [ome di4 116pm.'37 32 pm.32 34 pm. f 33 34 pm./81 o74 
28281 792 841794 74 96 = |103) 94202 4 | | - | 114 116pm.35 26 pm. 34 28 pm.30 27 pm, 709794 
29/25242815 793 - 795 63 96 4 '103 4:20, x" | , | 784 {115 12pm. 27 3g0 pm.)2 25 pm. —|80 7 794 
30/28 79s g|705 84 96 4/103} 120% 17 83 72113 230 eal ee eh 20 pm. 26 24 pm./26 24 pm.i795 83 | 
31/280 79) 841783 73 96 54/103 = 20;; a enone CE 85 | 111 113pm.;29 25 pm. 25 27 pm.26 24 pm 79 78 
Aug, 1'280 2813179) 21785 9% ‘96 §=51103 8 Z205 4 | 226 2273/86 6|— (110 4 Ipm.28 24 pm.25 24 pends 5 23 pm.792% $i 
9 79% 179: 83 96F ‘1032 41204 3 | | |226 jhO9 11Ipm.25 sopm.24 26 pm. ! 79 fs 
4, 792 479} 83,96 #1032 af 20, 4 | ~ — 1110 113pm..26 35 pm.) 33 pm,| 793 : 
51291 27931794 321795 6d g6e 21044 2205 42)105 45) (lz 227 _ 41121138pm.s3 36 pm.|33) 35 pm.'31 33 pm.j79 S 
6.281 280 |#0 “179280, 972 62}105 4220: 3 _ 2285 230 — 113pm. 132 6-35 pm, 32 35 pm.33 384 pm. 80279: 
7i2sizosotiso2 i4isof £972 s{{105$ 42j20" 2 —| —/230 ~ — 112 14pm.'283 85 pm /38 pm. 32 pm, 802 1! 
§/262 3\so2 14180! dios 2 1054 $1205 21] — 795133 | llopm. | 32) 35 pm.) 34 pm,)32 33 pm.)s07 21} 
9 -(512 2\402 13.985 211055 2/215 2 {80 ———/234 3% —_ so3 1i5pm. 133 36 pm. |34 pm. ———~ —|814 4 
11/2633 284/915 4 80: uo 984 2 105% 2231 j11055 z | 233 - 118 1)/9pm.29 382 pm..27 pm. 28 29 pm./81 rH 
12] Holiday, | | | 
13)284 348i 31803 1F082 S055 32h | 799 —————|289 20pm. = 27) 382 pm.27 32 pm.j26 @2pm.s1 Ff 
14,2835 812802/81380} 98% 211055 321 3 _—_—— 233 —_——- - 119 120pm.29 35 pm.(31 33 pm /29 32 pm.\812so4 
15}283 805 14/80 298% 73 1052 2 1 207/79, j———|231 ——— | 122m. 32 86 pm./32 83 pm.31 33 pm.j/805 2 
16 81 8041803792 984 731055 421 202 1; 121 122pm.33 36 pm,'33 pm, | 80,793 
15\282 80 <=|80 793972 f]105% 43)20}} 3 — | 121 128pm.31 35 pm.!33. 32 pm./31 32 pm.|794 80; 
19\282 Fisu2 j 803794 98 732\104% 22017 | << 121 123pm.32 35 pm.|31 33 pm §31 82 pm.)804704 
20) 804 |795 £972 321054 2202 3——— — 121 12pm. 32 30 pm.32 29 pm.|s1 39 pm.j792 80 
211282 804 3% 79% 80972 8|1053 2012 —— 1/783 as hes aaa 121 123pm.34 30 pm./30 31 pm.j30 pm. 792 80 
asieei so! 41793 80 972 98/1054 sins Z ———|7 83 121 123pm.32 36 pm.31 35 pm./30 382 pm.|795 80 
26 | permnsion | | 
25282 13ls02 19[80f 3803 3106 sze2013 IH | — —'o30 231! | — 121 123pm.31 34 pm.30 31 pm./30 31 pm/sof Ff 


y. B. The above Talle contains the highest and lowest prices, taken from the Course of the Exchange, &c. originally published by John Castaign, in the year 1712, and now 
pub bliched, every Tuesday and Friday, under the authority of the Committee of the Stock Exchange, hy 
JAMES WETENHALL, Stock- Broker, No. 7, Capel court, Bartholornew-lane, London, 


On application to whom the ormeiial documents for peara century past muy be read. 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 
a 

THE showery weather at the early part of last month somewhat impeded the latter Hay 
Harvest, but matured the Corn of all descriptions toa higher state of perfection than fo, 
many years past ; the average quality was never seen finer, and the quantity of yield per 
acre rarely if ever exceeded. The breadth is large, and only wants a few fine days to secure 
one of the most productive harvests this country ever was blessed with. 

Wheat is more than an average crop, and was never known moore free from blight, mil. 
dew, red gum, &c. &c 

Barley, although of two growths, in some situations has come to a state of perfection, 
which could not have been expected a tew weeks back. 


Oats upon all soils are very great, and the quality very fine, and wiil far exceed an aye. 


rave Crop. 
Beans, Pease, and all the Pod tribe, are remarkably productive, and of the finest quality, 
furnips, bo li late and early sown, are by far more promising than ever was noticed in 
the annais of agriculture. 


Potatoes are the largest and finest crop that the oldest man can recollect. 
ps of Apples and Pears are very scanty; aod the Hops are not so fine as it was 
expected they would be from the appearance of the bine. 





Corn Excnance, Auc. 26.—Foreign Wheat, 47s. to 98s.—English do, 56s. to 98s,— 
Rye, 35s. to 53s,—Barley, 24s to 48s.—Malt, 6Gzs. to 82s.—Oats, 18s. to 455.—Fine 
Flour, 75s. to $0s.—Second, 70s. to 75s. 

SurruritLo Maxketr, AuG. 25.—Beef, 3s od. to 4s. od.—Mutton, 3s. 8d. to 4s, 64. 
Lamb, 3s. ol. to 5s.—Veal, 3s. 8d. to 5s. od. —Pork, 3s. Od. to 5s. per stone of slbs. 

Hav, al. to 4]. 10s.—Straw, 11. 6s. to 11. 12s.—Clover, 4]. to 71. Os 

Hops —New Pockets—Kent, 161. Os. to 251. Os.—Sussex, 161, os. to 221. Os.—Essex, 16], 


to 221,—Farnham, lol. to 3ol, 
iE 
Average Prices of Corn, 
By the Quarter of Eight Winchester Bushels, from the Returns received in the Week ending 
AuG. 16, 1817. 
MARITIME COUNTIES. 


Wheat. Rye. Barley. Oats. 


INLAND COUNTIES. 
Wheat. Rye. Barley. Oats. 














Districts. , ek 2s " ooo s. ad. 6. & ai 
Ast Essex, no ISG OS OQ YQ Midditesex, 8 of4¢- O37 Sse 8 
—— Ke tl----—|59 BSL 8 Surrey, QL O54 O39 O86 4 
4 Sus di a wit loemeni ee © Hertford, 7# «68/52 0 37 7 34 64 
—— Suffolk, OL S|— 34 7\34 0 Bedford, Be il nie Mi Q3ss 3 
2d Cambridae, 67 7| ——(20 6 Huntingdon, |82 Q{/—-------——/30 8 
34 Nortolk S46} 9 230 1 Northampton, [83 @/——— 41 of9 5 
th I n, 74 <| O33 Bfso 1 Rutland, 00° Oj —-—-—, 35 6320 
omen Stork Th 66)2) BSF OSL 10 Leicester, 79 6i———j/42 3/35 4 
5th Durham, 73) e}ps OO ——--]38 0 Nottingham, [si 1001 045 vj33 10 
— Nor As ¢ #6 7 Hl O41 3 Derby, 77 ()}--——_| __-— [58 e 
f Cum! aud, 7 gof62 B52 3387 11 Stattord, 786 «3!———!46 ol4e 4 
—— Westmorland, 74 67% O54 448 6 Salop, 87 «(14s gi———|s4 6 
*th La ; 78 al 6 sso § ileretord, 90 7/57 O52 7/34 9 
Chester, 70 gl——-—(35 835 0 Worcester, 93 1/——~]45. 1/541 
&:4 F 70 Joj—-——'40 B34 8 Warwick, [65 oj}.——- 47 4 37 0 
Denbigh. 5 Gia i5§ 9155 ot Wilts, \79 (]..-149 3/35 & 
r Vag (5 o——!60 032 Oo serks, 48 o}—_—_— 360 2|5e 0 
‘ arvon, a7 ¢ ann 38 «6038S Oxtord, $6 = 8|/———-]37 g/32 y 
— Meiwneth, Lo ¢}—-— 57 440 3 Bucks. Ot Pi aes 43 636 0 
Qa Caidizan, 110 oj —— 56 ORF Brecon, $9 O60 g}56 o-—— 
Pembroke, 1  Gi———55 7\8 y) Montgomery, [99 ej} ——— 52 0.33 10 
- Carmarthen mo o—— 57 4/-——-— Radnor, Qs O———|51 9 36. «10 
Gviatorgan, 109 GQ) +y 450 0 
~ Gloucester, ‘97 It]———42 4/38 Oo 
' woth t 100 St———'44 0133 6 AVERAGE OF ENGLAND AND 
-— Moninoutii, Him 2) | a | WALFS. 
— Devo 103) Sj—--—- 4-9 31 $ |} SO 2] 54 11 | 49 Q | 346 
Li Corowali, olf) 5 - tS 0 3+ 8 
Dorset ©} 0) - +i Ost DD 
ial ie — $1 + 3] 0 








J. Gillec, Printer, Crown-Court, Fiect Strcet, London, 
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